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HILST  the   tranfaSion  which  tcnnina-  chap. 

XX 

ted  in  the  exile  of  Cicero  was  ftill  in  its       .<"irf 


courfe,  Caefar,  ahhough,  by  affiiming  the  milita- 
ry charafter,  he  had  difquulified  himfelt  to  take 
any  part  in  civil  affairs,  hud  adually  left  the  city 
and  embodied  his  legions,  yet  he  ft  ill  remained 
in  the  fuburbs  of  Rome  to  obfcrve  thQ  ilTue  of  that 
Vol.  ill.  A  bufinefs, 
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CHAT,  bufincfs,  and  to  dired  the  condud  of  his  party. 
.  ^^  .  He  thought  himfelf  too  much  intcrcftcd  in  the 
event  to  lefve  it  entirely  under  the  diredion  of 
Ponipey,  with  whom  his  p\yn  connedion  was  re- 
cent or  precarious,  and  might  be  of  fliort  duration. 
He  was  inclined  to  ruin,  if  he  could  not  gain,  a 
peri'on  wiio,,by  hie  talent*  and  characl^c,  was  of  fo 
much  confequence  to  the  parties  who  contended 
for  power  in  the  State.  Having  failed  in  the  at- 
tempt which  he  made  to  gain  him  as  a  dependant 
on  himfelf,  or  to  cany  him  as  a  part  of  his  own 
ictinue  into  Gaul,  he  fccretly  promoted  the  defigns 
of  Clodius  againft  him,  and  employed  his  own  re- 
tainers and  friends  to  co-operate  with  this  furious 
Tribune,  until  he  faw  the  purpofe  accompliflied. 

Tile  provinces  of  which  Cicfar  had  obtained  the 

command,  comprehended,  as  has  been  obfcrved, 

under  the  denomination  of  the  two  Gauls,  confi- 

(derable  territories  on  both  fides  of  the  Alps.    The 

Cifalpine  Gaul,  which  was  joined  to  Italy,  extend- 

.ed  to  Lucca,  not  far  from  Pi  fa  on  one  fide  of  the 

■  Apennines,  and  to  the  Rubicon,  not  far  from  Ari- 

^minum  on  the  other.    Beyond  the  Alps,  the  whole 

territory  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Rhine  and 

the  Meufe,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Gaul.     A 

part  of  this  tradt,   which   was   bounded  by  the 

Rhone,  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  the  Garonne, 

and  the  Pyrenees,  was  already  a  Roman  province, 

.  including,  together  with  Languedoc  and  Dauphine, 

v.iiat,  from  its  early  fubjedion  to  the  Romans,  took 

the  name,  which  it  ft  ill  retains,  of  Provence. 

The  remainder  cf  the  country  was  divided  into 

\hrec 
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three  principal  parts,  occupied  by  the  Aquitani,  char. 
the  Celtes,  and  the  Belgse,  nations  differing  in  Ian- , 
guage,  eftablifhraents,  and  cuftoms.  'Wie  firft  divi- 
iion  extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Garonne ; 
the  fecofid  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Seine  ;  and  the 
third  from  thence  to  the  Meufe  and  the  Scheld. 

In  each  of  thefe  trafts  there  was  a  muhiplicity 
of  feparatc  cantons  or  independent  communities, 
of  which  Cicfar  had  occafion  to  enumerate  no  lefs 
than  four  hundred.  Even  the  fmallcft  of  thefe  com- 
munities, by  his  account,  was  broken  into  parties 
and  fadlions,  who  had  their  refpeclive  objeds,  and 
were  engaged  in  oppofition  and  frequent  contefts. 
The  People,  in  general,  were  held  in  a  ftate  of  de- 
pendance  by  two  feparate  orders  of  men,  whofe 
condition  and  charadter  may  account  for  the  ma- 
nifold divifions  and  animofities  that  took  place  in 
their  country.  One  order  was  ecclefiaftical,  com- 
pofed  of  the  Druids,  who,  by  their  profeflion,  had 
the  keeping  of  fuch  myftcries,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  fuch  rites,  as  were  then  in  ufe ;  and,  ha- 
ving over  their  fellow-citizens  the  claim  to  a  hier- 
archy, had,  among  themfelves,  in  the  various  pre- 
tenfions  to  preferment  and  rank  in  their  own  or- 
der, continual  fubjecls  of  competition,  jealoufy,  and 
quarrels. 

The  other  divifion  was  entirely  military,  form- 
ed under  leaders  whofe  principal  dillindion  a- 
rofe  from  the  number  of  their  armed  adherents ; 
and  who,  therefore,  vied  among  themfelves  in  the 
multitude  of  their  retainers,  or  in  the  force  of 
their  parties '. 

A  2  The 

1  Caelar  de  Bell.  Call.  lib.  vi.  c.  10,-23, 
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The  country,  we  learn,  in  general,  was  inter- 
fperfed  with  what  are  called  towns,  and  what  were, 
in  reality,  late  retreats,  or  places  of  ftrength.  It 
abounded  in  corn  and  cattle,  the  refources  of  a 
numerous  people ;  armies  were  colle.'icd,  and  poli* 
tical  aflemblies  were  ftatedly,  or  occafionally,  calU 
^d  :  but  how  the  people  were  accommodated,  or 
in  what  degree  they  were  fupplied  with  the  ordi- 
nary produdlions  of  mechanic  or  commercial  arts, 
is  no  where  defcribed. 

In  thefe  particulars,  however,  as  they  were  pro- 
bably lefs  (kilful  than  the  Italians,  fo  they  furpaf- 
fed  the  Germans,  to  whom  they  yielded  in  the  re- 
putation of  valour ;  and  they  were  now  in  reality 
on  the  eve  of  becoming  a  prey  to  the  rapacity  and 
ferocity  of  the  one,  or  to  the  ambition,  refined  po- 
licy, and  fuperior  arts  of  the  other. 

Among  parties,  who  were  already  fo  numerous, 
and  likely  to  be  divided  indefinitely  by  family  or 
perfonal  jealoufies,  Caefar  was  about  to  find  the 
occafion  which  he  undoubtedly  fought  for,  of  rai- 
fing  his  reputation  in  war,  of  enriching  himfelf 
and  his  dependants,  and  of  forming  an  army  inu- 
red to  fervice,  and  attached  to  himfelf.  While  he 
was  yet  in  Italy,  he  had  intimation  of  a  wonder- 
ful project  formed  by  the  Helvetii,  natives  of  the 
trad:  which  extends  from  the  Jura  to  the  Alps, 
and  of  the  vallies  which  divide  thofe  mountains, 
to  quit  their  own  country  in  order  to  exchange  it 
for  a  better  lettlement,  in  a  lefs  inclement  region, 
on  the  lower  and  more  fertile  plains  of  Gaul. 

They 
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They  had  taken,  for  this  purpofe,  in  every  can-  c  H 
ton,  an  exacfl  account  of  their  own  numbers,  and  ■  ■^' 
muflered  no  lefs  than  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  thoufand  fouls,  of  whom  ninety-two  thou- 
fand  were  warriors,  or  men  fit  to  bear  arms.  To 
put  this  multitude  in  motion,  a  great  apparatus  of 
provifions,  of  horfes,  and  of  carriages  was  necef- 
fary ;  and  they  allotted  no  lefs  than  two  years  for 
the  preparations  neceflary  to  this  undertaking. 
This  time  was  now  elapfed,  and  the  fwarm  began 
to  diflodge  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March  of  the 
year  in  which  Caefar  was  to  take  poflcflion  of  his 
province.  On  receivmg  the  alarm,  he  let  out  from 
Italy,  and  with  hafly  journies  arrived  at  Geneva, 
where,  to  prevent  furprife,  be  broke  down  the 
bridge  of  the  Rh6ne,  and  took  other  meufurcs  to 
preclude  the  accefs  of  ftrangers  to  his  province. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Helvetians  fcnt  a  pacific 
meflage,  defiring,  that  they  might  be  allowed  to 
pafs  the  Rhone,  and  giving  alfuvances  that  they 
Would  abftain  from  every  fort  of  hoftility  on  their 
march  through  the  Roman  province.  Caefar,  in 
order  to  gain  time,  affeded  to  take  their  requeft 
into  confideration,  promifed  to  give  them  an  an* 
fwer  by  the  middle  of  April ;  and  in  this  manner 
amufed  them,  while  he  aflembled  the  legion,  that 
was  difperfed  in  different  parts  of  the  province, 
and  ordered  new  levies  to  be  made  with  the  great- 
eft  difpatch.  At  the  fame  time,  he  fortified  the 
banks  of  the  river,  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  to 
the  narrow  pafs '  at  which  the  Rhone  enters  be- 
A  3  tween 

I  Fort  rEclufe. 
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CHAP,  tween  the  Jura  and  the  Vuache,  and  from  thence 
.    ^^'    .  running  under  cliffs  and  deep  mountains,  render* 
the  acccfb  from  Helvetia  to  Gaul  either  impradli- 
cablc  or  eafily  obftruded  '. 

Being  thus  prepared  for  his  defence,  he,  on  the 
return  of  the  Helvetian  deputies,  gave  them  for 

anfwer, 

1  The  track  of  Caefer'j  Itnc^  at  Cicnrva,  like  that  of  Hanniljal't  psiflage  of 
the  Alps,  has  occalioned  fome  controvcrfy  among  antiijuanr*.  Hn  own 
word*  in  the  Commentaries  are,—"  A  laru  Lemnnno,  qui  una 

*  infliiit,  ad  montcm  Juram,  qui  6net  Sequanoniin  ab  Hi .  ilia 

"  paffuujn  decern  nor^oi,  moruin,  iu  ftltitudineui  pedum  fexdecem,  toKuor 
"  que  pcrdiicit."  Tliis  line  has  been  fancied  by  fome,  and  even  reprefented  in 
tAaps  and  plam,  as  having  one  end  on  the  lake,  at  or  near  Nyort  ;  (he  other  at 
(he  foot  of  Mount  Jura,  near  the  Dole.  But  in  afluming  thii  track,  we  ositft 
luppofc  Cxlar  to  have  committed  a  great  blunder  in  bie;tkmg  down  tbe 
tridge  of  Geneva  in  his  own  rear,  by  which  lie  was  to  have  commamcation 
<«hh  the  province  he  wn  to  defend,  aad  fVom  wliich  he  was  to  draw  hit  fop. 
ylies*  W'li  rouA  alfo  overlook  every  circumiUnce  of  the  attack  afterwarih 
made  upon  this  line,  when  the  Helvetians,  being  refufed  a  paflage,  came  to 
force  it,  by  fording  the  Rhftne,  or  parting  in  boats  and  raft^,  and  trying  to 
Jcale  the  banks  where  lead  inacceflible:—"  Hclvetii,  ea  fpe  deje^i,  navibiu 
Y  junclis,  raiibusque  cumpluribus  faclis;  alii,  vadis  Rbodani,  qua  miniioa  alti- 
''  tiido  fluminis  erat,  nonntinquara  interdiu,  faepiiis  no<flu,  fi  perrumpere  pof- 
^  fent  conati,  operis  munitione  et  militum  concorfu  et  telb  repnlfi,  hftc  c«- 
•f  Jiatu  deditemnt"  Tbcfe  circuinftances  necdiiirily  place  tli«  line  to  be  »t- 
tacked  on  the  very  banks  of  the  RhSne,  oppofite  to  where  the  Helvetians  ap- 
proached it  ;■  and  ai  it  was  certainTy  unworthy  of  Cxfar  to  be  fendng  ini- 
^laflable  recks  and  precipices,  the  amoirat  of  hb  line  was  probably  nO  more 
_than  fome  breaft-works,  call  up  at  places  where  the  banks  of  the  river,  ge- 
nerally fteep,  were  moft  accefllble.  And  his  words  apply  to  this  track  no  lets 
than  to  any  other :  it  aftually  mealurcs  from  the  point  at  wHch  the  Rhine 
Jifues  from  the  lake  of  Geneva  to  th?  Jura,  near  L'Eciwfe,  about  nineteeo 
miles. 

As  Cxfar  never'lcft  fight  of  his  intefeft  in  the  city,  nor  ceaftd  to  conf.der 
■how  he  was  talked  of  there,  it.  is  probable  that  hb  Commentaries  contain  the 
very  accounts  that  were  fent  to  be  propagated  at  Rome  ;  and  the  better  for 
his  purpofc,  that  they  left  every  one  to  conceive  this  nineteen  mile  fence  of 
mteen  feet  high,  as  continued  without  interniption  from  end  to  efld.  Bat 
the  prefent  compiler  trails  he  will  be  approved  in  dating  the  fadl,  as  it  re- 
fults  from  circumftances  without  ambiguity  or  the  chance  of  miftake.  V 
CxH.  cie'Beil.  Gall,  lib.  i.  c.  8.  -   '  " 
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anfwer,  That  the  Romans  never  allowed  ftrangers  c  h  a  p. 
to  pafs  through  their  country ;  and  that  if  any  at-  .  /  '-j 
tempt  were  made  on  his  province,  he  fbould  re- 
pel it  by  force.  Upon  receiving  this  anfwer,  the 
Helvetians,  though  too  late,  endeavoured  to  efledl 
the  paflage  of  the  Rhone,  and  made  repeated  at- 
tacks, either  where  the  river  was  fordablc,  or  where 
it  admitted  the  ufe  of  rafts  or  of  boats,  but  were 
repulfed  in  every  attempt,  and  were  at  lad  obliL^al 
to  turn  to  the  right,  where,  by  the  confent  of  in- 
Sequani,  their  neighbours  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, they  pafTed  over  the  Jura  into  Gaul. 

Caefar,  probably  not  more  alarmed  for  the  liifety 
of  his  province,  than  defirous  to  render  it  a  fcene 
of  action,  determined  to  obferve  the  migrations  of 
this  enemy,  and  to  feize  the  occafion  they  fLvrnilb- 
ed  him  of  forming  his  troops  to.fervi^^.  For 
this  purpofe  be  himfelf,  in  perfon,  repailHd  tUa 
Alps,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  limitations  if 
his  commilFion,  which  rellridted  his  mil  if  "v  >  ■  > 
blilhment  to  three  legions,  ordered  a c^. 
vies,  and  with  the  forces  he  h:id  aiVembled  near 
Aquileia,  returned  to  his  northern  province.  In 
this  march  he  met  with  oppofitloa  from  the  in- 
habitants of  the  mountains,  who  ei\djet>voured  to 
oblUud  his  way  :  but  he  had  traverfed  the  coun- 
try of  the  Allobroges,  ai;d  pafled  the  Hh&ne. above 
its  confluence  with  the  Soane  %  when  he  had  in- 
telligence  that  the  Helvetii,  having  cleared  the 
paflcs  of  Jura,  and  marched  through  the  country 
of  the  Sequani,  were  arrived  on  the  Soane ;  and 
A  4  although 

I  Then  tie  A';ii. 
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although  they  had  hitherto,  agreeably  to  their  (li- 
pulations  with  the  natives,  abtliiined  from  hortili- 
ties,  that  they  threatened  the  nations  inhabiting 
beyond  this  river  with  fire  and  fword. 

Upon  application  made  to.  him  for  protedion 
from  the  natives  inhabiting  between  the  Soaneand 
the  Loire,  this  willing  auxiliary  continued  his 
march  ;  and  being  informed,  that  of  the  Helvtiii, 
who  had  moved  in  four  divifions  (this  being  the 
number  of  their  cantons),  the  three  firft  bad  already 
pafled  the  Soane  ;  and  that  the  fourth  divifion  be- 
ing to  follow,  yet  remained  on  the  nearer  bank  of 
tilt  river,  he  marched  in  the  night  with  three  le- 
gions, furprifcd  this  rear  divifion  ;  and,  having  put 
many  of  them  to  the  fword,  forced  the  remainder 
to  take  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  woods. 

As  foon  as  the  main  body  of  Caefar's  army  ar- 
rived on  the  Soane,  he  conftrudled  a  bridge,  and 
paikd  that  river  in  his  way  to  the  enemy.  The 
Helvetians,  feniible  of  their  iofs  in  the  late  aftion, 
and  alarmed  at  the  rapidity  of  his  motions,  he  ha- 
ving executed  in  one  day  the  paflage  of  a  river 
which  had  detained  them  above  twenty  days,  fent 
a  deputation  to  treat  with  the  Roman  Proconful, 
and  to  obtain,  if  poilible,  his  permiffion  to  exe- 
cute their  project  of  4i  new  fettlement  on  amicable, 
terms.  They  offered,  in  cafe  they  were  allowed 
to  fit  down  in  quiet,  to  leave  the  choice  of  the 
place  to  himfelf;  bidding  him  remember,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  **  the  arms  of  the  Helvetii  had, 
"  on  former  occafions,  been  felt  by  the  Romans : 
"  that  the  recent  fate  of  a  fingle  canton  taken  by 

**  furprife 
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**  furprife  ought  not  to  flatter  him  too  much  :  that  chap. 
**  the  Helvetians  had  learned  from  their  fathers  to  ^..'y'   ' 
"  rely  more  on  vaiour  than  on  negociatton  or  arti- 
**  ficc  •,  but  that  they  did  not  wifh  to  have  their  pre- 
"  fent  migvation  lignalized  with  any  maflacres,  nor 
"  their  new  fettlemcut  ftained  with  Roman  blood.*' 

To  this  mefl'age,  Casfar  replied,  "  That  he  could 
"  recoiled  to  have  heard  of  infults  which  had  beea 
**  offered  to  the  Homdns  by  their  nation,  and  to 
"  which  they  now  probably  alluded  :  that  he  like- 
"  wife  had  mere  recent  provocations  winch  he 
"  knew  how  to  refent:  nevcrthelefs,  if  they  meant 
"  to  comj  ly  with  his  demand,  to  repair  the  inju- 
**  lies  they  had  done  to  the  Allobr  )gcs  «  and  to  the 
"  Edui  %  and  to  give  hoftages  for  their  future  beha- 
"  viour,  that  he  was  willing  to  grant  them  peace.'' 

Upon  this  reply  the  Helvetian  deputies  with- 
drew, faying.  That  it  was  the  pradice  of  their 
countrymen  to  receive,  not  to  give  hoftages  ;  and 
both  armies  moved  on  the  following  day  :  the  Hel- 
vetians, in  fearch  of  fome  quarter  where  they 
might  fettle  without  interruption.;  and  Crefur,  to 
obferve  their  motions^  and  to  reftrain  them  from 
plundering  the  country  of  his  allies.  Both  con- 
tinued on  the  fame  route  during  fifteen  days,  with 
no  more  than  an  interval  of  live  or  fix  miles  between 
the  front  of  the  one  army  and  the  rear  of  the  other. 

On  this  march  Caefar's  cavaly,  having  rafhly  en- 
gaged themfelves  on  unfavourable  ground,  receiv- 
ed a  check ;  and  he  himlelf,  being  obliged  to  fol- 
low 

J  Inh:ibitant$  of  what  is  nmr  the  tcrrtory  of  Genera,  end  part  of  Snof 
^  Occupying  the  country  between  the  Soune  and  the  Loire. 
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low  the  coiirfe  of  the  Soane,  by  which  he  received 
his  provifions,  was  likely  to  lofe  light  of  the  ene- 
my, when  he  had  intelligence,  that  they  had  taken 
poll  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  about  eight  miles  in  hi* 
ffont,  and  feemed  to  have  formed  a  refolution  to 
receive  him,  in  that  pofition,  if  he  Ihould  choofe  to 
attack  them.  Having  examined  the  ground  on 
which  they  were  polled,  and  obferving,  that  the 
Ijeight  in  their  rear  was  not  by  nature  inaccefliblc, 
nor  fufficiently  fecured  againft  him,  he  difpatched 
Labienu>  in  the  night  at  the  head  of  two  legions, 
with  orders  to  poflcfs  himfelf  of  the  eminence,  and 
to  fall  down  from  thence  on  the  enemy's  rear 
whenever  he  faw  them  attacked  by  himfelf  in  front. 
Labienus  accordingly  got  poflefllon  of  the  hill, 
while  Cicfar  continued  his  march  on  the  plain,  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  to  attack 
them  in  front.  But  the  purpofe  of  this  difpofition 
was  fruflrated  by  the  milinformation  of  an  officer 
of  horfe,  who,  being  advanced  before  the  army, 
reported,  that  the  enemy  Hill  appeared  on  the 
height,  and  that  Labienus  probably  had  failed  in 
his  attempt  to  feize  it.  Caefar,  difconcerted  by  this 
information,  made  a  halt,  in  which  he  loft  fp 
much  time  as  to  give  the  enemy  an  opportunity  to 
decamp,  and  to  retire  in  fafety.  He  neverthlef§ 
continued  his  purfuit  for  one  day  longer,  and.  at 
night  encamped  about  three  miles  in  their  rear. 
But  being  obliged,  on  the  following  day,  to  alter 
his  route  in  order  to  receive  a  fupplv  of  provifions, 
the  enemy  believed  that  he  was  retreating,  and 
began  to  purine  in  their  turn.     He  halted  on  a 

rifing 
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rifing  ground  to  receive  them,  placed  the  new  le-  c  h  a  p. 
vies  with  his  baggage  on  the  heights,  and  the  ^^'  . 
choice  of  his  army  on  the  declivity  towards  the 
plain.  Here  the  enemy  advancing  to  attack  him, 
after  an  obftinate  engagement  which  lafted  from 
one  in  the  afternoon  till  night,  were  defeated  with 
the  flaughter  of  about  two  hundred  thoufand  of 
their  people ;  and  the  remainder,  amounting  to  no 
more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  fouls, 
reduced  to  defpair  by  the  fenfe  of  their  lo!^**-  "!'l 
the  want  of  fublillence,  furrendered  a^  diii 
Ca^far  ordered  them  back  into  their  own  cguntry, 
charging  the  Allobroges  to  find  them  fubfiflence, 
until  they  fliould  be  able  to  provide  for  them- 
felves.  The  Boii  however,  a  part  of  this  unfor- 
tunate migration,  we|^-e  received  by  the  Edui,  who, 
to  gain  this  acceffiop  of  people,  allotted  part  of 
their  own  lands  to  accommodate  thefe  ftrangers '. 

At  the  end  of  this  firft  operation  of  Caefar,  \vhile 
great  part  of  the  fummer  yet  remained,  another 
fcrvice  on  which  to  employ  his  army  foon  pre- 
fented  itfelf.  The  nations  who  inhabited  the  banks 
of  the  Soane  and  the  Loire,  being  fenfible  of  the 
deliverance  they  had  received  from  a  ftorm,  which, 
by  the  uncertainty  of  its  direction,  alarmed  every 
quarter  of  Gaul,  fent  deputies  to  congratulate  the 
Roman  general  on  his  late  victory,  and  to  prppofe 
that  they  might  hold,  under  his-  protedion,  a  ge- 
neral convention  of  all  their  ftates.  The  objedl 
of  their  meeting,  as  it  foon  after  appeared,  was  to 
obtain  fome   relief  from   the  conviinn   opDrcflion 

thev 
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CHAP,  the/  underwent  from  the  tyranny  of  Arioviftus, 
• — ^^—^  a  German  Chief,  who,  when  the  Gauls  were  at  war 
among  thcmi'elves,  had  been  invited  as  an  auxili- 
ary to  one  of  the  parties,  and  had  obtained  the 
vidlory  for  his  allies ;  but  took  for  the  reward  of 
his  fervices  pofleflion  of  one-third  of  their  terri- 
tory, which  he  bellowed  on  his  own  people,  and 
aflumed  for  hinifelf  the  fovereignty  of  the  whole. 
His  f(;rce  was  daily  augmented  by  the  continual 
arrival  of  more  emigrants  from  Germany  ;  fo  that, 
from  fifteen  thoufand  men,  with  whom  this  Chief 
had  at  firfl  arrived  frorii  Gaul,  his  followers  had 
multiplied  to  an  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand. 
To  accommodate  this  numerous  people,  he  had  re- 
cently made  a  demand  of  a,nothcr  third  of  the 
territory  of  the  Sequani,  and  was  extending  his 
polTeffions  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  Soane.  Mod  of  the  nations  on  this  tradl 
had  been  obliged  to  fubmit  to  exadions  made  by 
thefe  ftrangers,  and  to  give  hoftages  for  the  regu- 
lar payment  of  their  contributions. 

The  unfortunate  nations,  who,  by  trufting  to 
the  protedlion  of  a  barbarous  prince,  had  expofed 
themfelves  to  this  calamity,  now  applied  for  re- 
lief to  another  power,  whofe  pretenfions  in  the 
end  were  likely  to  be  equally  dangerous  to  their 
freedom.  Senfible  of  the  hazard  to  which  they 
expofed  their  hoftages  by  entering  into  any  open 
concert  againft  the  Germans,  they  made  their  ap- 
plication to  Csfar  in  fecret,  and  found  him  fuffi- 
ciently  willing  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of 
rendering  his  province  a  theatre  of  adion  to  his 

army, 
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army,  and  of  renown  to  himfelf.    He  fent  with-  chap. 
out  delay  a  meflage  to  Arioviftus,  dcfihng  to  have       ^ 
a  conference  with  him  on  affairs  tjjat  concerned 
the  general  interefts  of  Gaul.    This  haughty  chief- 
tain replied  with  difdain,  "  That  if  the  Roman 
"  general  meant  to  have  an  interview  with  him, 
"  his  place  of  refidence  was  known  ;  that  he  neither 
"  could  truft  himfelf  in  the  quarters  of  Ciefar,  with- 
"  out  a  proper  efcort,  nor  would  he  fubjed  himfelf    • 
"  to  the  expence  of  affembling  an  army,  merely 
"  for  the  fatisfadion  of  a  conference  with  him." 

Caefar  renewed  the  meflage  with  an  exprefs  rc- 
quifition  that  the  hollages  of  the  Edui  fliould  be 
reftored  ;  that  Arioviftus  lliouid  abllain  from  hof- 
tilities  againft  this  People,  or  againil  any  other 
ally  of  the  Romans  ;  and  that  he  Ihould  not  fuffcr 
any  more  of  his  countrymen  to  pafs  the  Rhine, 

To  this  meffage  Arioviftus  replied.  That  he  had 
conquered  the  pofleUions  which  he  held  in  Gaul, 
and  that  he  knew  of  no  power  who  had  a  right 
to  dired  him  in  the  ufe  of  his  conquefts ;  that 
whoever  attacked  him  flioald  do  fo  at  his  peril ; 
and  that  Caefar,  it  he  thought  proper,  might  try 
the  fpirit  of  his  people ;  tiiey  were  ready  to  re- 
ceive him,  and  had  not  for  fourteen  years  flept 
under  any  roof. 

Caefar,  not  to  feem  backward  in  accepting  this 
challenge,  and  in  compliance  with  a  maxim  which 
he  often  obferved  with  fuccefs.  That  bis  blows Jbould 
anticipate  bis  threats^  and  outrun  the  expeSiations  of 
his  enemy ^  advanced  upon  the  Germans  before  they 
could  think  him  in  condition  to  act  againft  them. 

For 
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For  this  purpofe,  without  communicating^  his  dcfign 
to  any  perfon  of  his  own  army,  he  repafled  the 
Soane,  and  afccnded  by  the  courfc  of  the  Doufe  to 
Vefontio,  now  Befan^on,  a  place  of  ftrength,  which 
he  underftood  Arioviftus  meant  to  fcize,  and  cm- 
ploy  as  the  principal  refort  of  his  forces. 

Here,  for  the  firft  time,  his  intention  of  making 
war  on  the  Germans  began  to  be  fufpe<fted  in  his 
own  army  ;  and  the  legions,  taking  their  account 
of  the  ftrength  and  ferocity  of  that  enemy  from 
the  report  of  the  Gaulifh  auxiliaries,  were  greatly 
alarmed.  Many  citizens  of  diftindlion  who  had 
crowded  to  the  ftandard  of  Caefar,  as  to  a  place 
of  vidory  and  honour,  now,  under  various  pre- 
tences, applied  for  leave  to  retire.  Their  example 
fpread  a  kind  of  panic  in  the  army,  and  both  of- 
ficers and  men  muttered  their  refolution  not  to 
obey,  if  they  fliould  be  ordered  upon  what  they 
were  pleafcd  to  confider  as  a  fervice  fo  unreafon- 
able  and  wild. 

Caefar,  being  thus  called  upon  to  exert  that  un- 
daunted courage  and  mafterly  eloquence  by  which 
he  was  diftinguifh-^d  on  many  occalions,  aifembled 
all  the  officers  of  his  army,  and  reprimanded  them 
for  attempting  to  penetrate  thedefigns  of  their  ge- 
neral, or  for  pretending  to  queflion  the  propriety 
of  his  motions.  The  matter  in  difpute  with  Ari- 
oviftus, he  faid,  might  be  terminated  in  an  amica- 
ble manner.  This  chieftain  had  very  lately  made 
advances  of  friendfliip  to  the  Romans,  had  been 
favourably  received,  and  there  v,'as  no  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  he  would  now  wantonly  provoke  their 

refentment. 
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refentmcnt.     "  But  if  he  fliould,  of  whom  are  you  chap. 

XX 

**  afraid  ?  Of  a  wretched  remnant  of  the  Cimbri  ..     ^  '    . 

"  or   Teutones,   aheady  vanquifhed  by  Marius  ? 

*'  Of  a  people  confelfedly  inferior  to  the  Helve- 

"  tians,   whom  you  have  fubdued  ?  But  fome  of 

"  you,  I  am  told,  in  order  to  difguife  your  own 

*'  fears  under  the  affedation  of  wifdom,  talk  of 

"  difficulties  in  the  ways  by  which  you  are  to 

"  pafs,   and  of  the  want  of  provilions  which  you 

*'  are  likely  to  fufl'er.   I  am  not  now  to  learn  from 

"  fuch  perfons  what  I  owe  to  ray  truft,  nor  to 

"  be  told  that  an  army  mull  be  fapplied  with 

"  provifions.     But  our  allies  are  ready  to  fupply 

"  us  in  greater  quantities  than  we  can  confume, 

"  and  the  very  country  we  arc  to  pafs  is  covered 

"  with  ripe   corn.     As  for  the  roads,  you  (hall 

"  fpeedily  fee  and  judge  of  them.     1  am  little  af- 

**  fedted  with  what  I  hear  of  a  defign  to  abandon 

"  me  in  cafe  I  perfill  in  this  expedition.     Such  in- 

**  fults,  I  know,  have  been  offered  to  commanders, 

•'  who,  by  their  avarice  or  by  their  mifcarriages, 

♦'  had  forfeited  the  regard  or  the  confidence  of  their 

*'  troops ;  what  will  happen  to  me  a  little  lime 

>'  will  difcover.     I  meant  to  have  made  a  longer 

*'  halt  at  this  place,  but  (hall  not  defer  giving  you 

♦*  an  opportunity  to  fliow,  whether  regard  to  your 

«*  duty,  or  the  fear  of  a  fuppofed  enemy,  is  to  have 

"  the  greatelt  effedl:  on  your  minds.     I  mean  to- 

"  morrow,  at  two  in  the  morning,  to  decamp,  and 

*'  Ihall  proceed,  if  no  other  part  of  the  army  ihould 

♦*  follow  me,  with  the  tenth  legion  alone." 

This   fpeech   had  a  very  fudden  effect.     The 
tenth-  legion,  having  been  formerly  diftinguilhed 

by 
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by  their  general,  felt  this  expreflTion  of  confidence 
a-*  an  additional  motive  to  deferve  it,  and  fcnt  a 
deputation  of  their  officers  to  return  their  thanki. 
The  whole  army  foon  vied  in  excufes  for  their 
late  milbchaviour,  and  in  afliirances  of  their  refo- 
lution  to  fupport  their  general  in  any  fervicc  on 
which  he  might  be  pleal'ed  to  employ  them.  He 
accordingly  decamped  at  the  hour  appointed  ;  and 
making  a  circuit  of  forty  miles,  to  avoid  fome  dif. 
ficnllies  which  lay  on  the  diredl  road,  after  a  con- 
tinual march  of  feven  days,  in  which  he  was  con- 
duded  by  Divitiacus,  a  native  of  Gaul,  he  arrived 
within  twenty. four  milei  of  the  German  quarters. 

Upon  this  unexped-d  arrival,  Arioviftus,  in  his 
turn,  thjught  proper  to  defire  a  conference  uiih 
Caefar.  He  propofed  that  they  fhould  meet  on 
horfeback,  and  be  attended  only  by  cavalry.  In 
this  part  of  his  army,  which  was  compofed  chitriy 
of  Gaulirti  horfe,  Caefar  was  weak.  But,  not  to 
decline  the  propofal  that  was  made  to  him,  he 
mounted  hits  i'upp'ifed  favourite  legion  on  the  h  t- 
fes  of  the  Gauls,  and  with  this  efcort  came  to  the 
place  appointed  for  the  conference. 

It  was  an  emi.  erce  in  the  m'ldfi  of  a  fpacious 
plain,  about  half-way  between  the  two  armies. 
The  lead'rrs,  each  attended  by  ten  of  his  officers, 
met  at  the  top  of  the  hi  1.  Their  efcorts  drew  up 
on  each  fide  at  the  diftance  of  two  hundred  yards. 
Ceefar  began  the  conference,  by  reminding  Ario- 
viftus  of  the  honours  recently  beftoweu  upon  him 
by  the  Roman  Senate,  who  ordered  him  the  ufual 
prefents,  and  ga\e  him  the  title  of  King.     "  The 
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Edui,"  lie  faid,  *•  were  the   allies  of  Rome;  chap. 
they  had  formed  this  conneclion  ^j  the  heiglit .     "j^  . 


of  their  profperity,  and  when  they  were  fiip- 
pofcd  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Gauliih  nations ; 
that  it   was  not  the  cuftom  of  Romans  to  let 
nations  fuffer  by  their  aUiance,  but  to  render 
it  in  every  inftance,  to  the  party  tvho  embraced  • 
it,  a  fource  of  profperity  and  honour.   He  there-  . 
fore  renewed  his  former  requifition,  that  Ario- 
viftus  fliould  not  make  war  on  the  Edui,  or  oq  • 
any  nation  in  alliance  witli  the  Roman  People; 
that  he  ihould  remit  the  tribute  he  had  impofcd 
upon  them,  and  releafe  their   hollages  ;  and,  if  • 
he  could  oot.fend  back  into  their  own  country 
fuch  of  the  Germans  as  were  already  on  this  lide 
of  the  Rhine,  that  he  ihould  at  leall  prevent  the 
arrival  of  any  more  from  t^ijil  quarter." 
In  anlwer  to  thefe  propofitions,  Ariovidus  re- 
plied, That  he  had  been  invited  ii^to  Gaul  by  tlic 
natives  of  this  country,  that  he  had  done  them 
fervioes,  and  had  exadcd  no  more  than  a  jull  re- 
tribution ;  that,  in  the  late  quarrel  betwixt  them.. 
and  himfclf,  the  Gauls  had  been  the  aggreflbrs,  and 
had  fudered  no  more  tha^  tlic  ufual  elTeds  of  de- 
feat;  that,  to  indemnify  him  for  his  loflcs,  they 
had  fubjedled  themfclves.Xo  a  tax,  and  had  given 
hollages  for  the  regular  payment  of  it;.  •*  Am  notX 
"  too,"  he  faid,  "  by  your  own  account,  inalUance 
"  with  the  Romans  ?  Wliy  Ihould  that  alliance, 
**  which  is  a  lafeguard  and  an  honour  to  every  one 
"  elfe,  be  a  lofs  and  a  misfortune  to  me?   Mull  I 
Vo.t.  III.  B  "  alone, 
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CHAP.  "  alone,  to  preferve  this  alliance,  refign  the  ad- 
^  •  ."vantage  of  treaties,  and  remit  the  payments  that 
"  are  due  to  me  ?  No ;  let  me  rather  be  confider- 
"  ed  as  an  enemy  than  as  an  ally  upon  thefe  con- 
**  ditions.  My  contrymen  have  paflcd  the  Rhine, 
**  not  to  opprefs  the  Gauls,  but  to  defend  their 
"  own  leader.  If  llrangers  arc  to  be  admitted  her 
**  the  Germans,  as  the  firft  occupiers,  have  a  right 
**  prior  to  that  of  the  Romans.  But  we  have  each 
"  of  us  our  province.  What  do  the  armies  of  Rome 
"  on  my  territory  ?  I  difturb  no  pofleflion  of  yours. 
**  Mufl  I  account  to  you  likcwifc  for  the  ufe  which 
"I  make  of  my  own?'* 

To  this  pointed  reply  Arioviftus  fubjoined  a  re- 
flection,  which   (howed  that   he   was   not   unac- 
quainted with  the  ftate  of  parties  at  Rome.     *'  I 
(  "  know,"  he  faid,  "  that  the  Romans  arc  not  in- 

"  terefted  in  this  quarrel,  and  that,  by  cutting  you 
**  off,  I  fhould  perform  an  acceptable  fervice  to 
**  many  of  your  countrymen.  But  I  fhall  take  no 
"  part  in  your  internal  divifions.  Leave  me  ;  make 
**  war  where  you  pleafe ;  I  fhall  not  interpofe  in 
"  any  matter  which  does  not  concern  myfelf." 

Caefar  continued  to  plead  the  engagements 
which  the  Romans  had  contraded  with  many  of 
the  nations  who  now  claimed  their  protection.  "If 
**  conquell  could  give  any  right  to  pofleflion,"  he 
•faid,  "  we  are  the  firft  conquerors.  We  have  long 
*' fince  fubdued  the  Arverni ;  bat  it  is  not  our 
**  pradlice  to  enflave  every  nation  we  vanquifli, 
"  much  lefs  to  forfake  thofe  we  have  cncc  patron- 

"• ized." 
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"  ized."  While  he  yet  fpoke  the  German  horfe 
had  advanced,  and  even  began  to  throw  dart^, 
which  made  it  expedient  for  Cas^far  to  breolc  up 
the  conference.  He  accordingly  withdrew/giving 
flrid:  orders  to  hig  people  not  to  return  the  rnfults 
of  the  enemy.  ..  >     •       • 

In  a  few  days  after  this  conferenccj; -the  Ger- 
man chief  propofed  another  perfonal  interview,  or, 
if  that  were  declined,  deli  red  that  feme  pcrfon 
of  confidence  fliould  be  fent  with  whoni  he  niitrht 
treat.  Being  gratified  in  the  fecond  part  of  this 
alternative,  but  intending  no  more  by  the  requell 
than  a  mere  feint  to  lull  his  antaj^onift  •  into  forae 

'-  degree  of  fecurity,  he  pretended  to  take  offence  at 
the  quality  of  the  perfons  who  were  fent  to  him, 

.  ordered  them  into  cuftody,  and  on  the  lame  day  pnt 
his  army  in  motion  upon  a  real  dcfigrt,  whicli 
Ihowed  that,  barbarian  as  he  wa%  h^'  ifiiderftood 
the  plan,  as  well  as  the  execution,  of  military  ope- 
rations.    Obferving  the  quarter  fronfi^'whi^h  the 

-  RomansdcTived  their  fubfiftence,  he  made  a  move- 
ment, by  which  he -paffed  their  camp,  took  a  ftrong 
poll  about  eleven  miles  in  their  rear,  and  by  this 

-  means  intercepted  their  ordinary  fupply  ^|»rovi- 

-  fions. 

\     Ca?rar  for  many  days  fiicceffivcly  endeavoured, 
^  by  forming  on  the  plain  between  the  two  armies, 

to  provoke  the  enemy  to  a  battle  ;-biJt  having  fail- 
ed in  this  purpofe,  was  obliged  to  divide  his  ar- 
my, and  to  place  it  in  feparate  pods,  which  he  for- 
tified, in  ordc-  '^  ^  --^r^over  a  com - :    ■'— i^  v/itli 

B  1    •  the 
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C  HAP.  the  country  behind  liim.    It  was  reported,  that  the 
Germans,  although  they  had  borne  with  great  im- 
patience the  defiances  wliich   Caefar  had  given, 
were  reftrained  from  fighting  by  the  prcdidions 
of  their  women,  who  foretold  that  their  own  peo- 
ple would  be  defeated,  if  they  fhould  hazard  a 
general  adlion  before  the  change  of  the  moon;  but 
while  they  waited  for  this  period,  their  warriors, 
notwithftanding  the  awe  in  which  they  flood  of 
predidlions,  endeavoured  to  diflodge   one  of  the 
divifions  of  Cacfar's  army,  and,  having  failed  in 
that   attempt,  were   afterwards    attacked  by  the 
Romans  in  their  camp,  and  defeated  with  great 
llaughter.    Arioviftus  himfelf,  with  the  remains  of 
his  followers,  fled  to  the  Rhine,  about  fifty  miles 
from  the  field  of  battle,  pafled  that  river  in  a  fmall 
boat ;  while  numbers  of  his  people  periflied  in  at- 
tempting to  follow  him,  and  the  greater  part  or 
thofe  who  remained  were  overtaken,  and  put  to  the 
fword  by  the  cavalry,  which  prefled  in  their  rear. 
In  this  manner  Ciefar  concluded  his  firft  cam- 
paign in  Gaul.    And  laid  the  foundation  of  farther 
progrefs  in  that  country,  by  ftating  himielf  as  the 
protedor  of  its  native  inhabitants  againft  the  Hel- 
vetii  and  the  Germans,  two  powerful  invaders  who 
were  likely  to  fubdue  them.     He  placed  his  army* 
for  the  winter  among  the  nations  whom  he  had 
thus  taken  under  his  protection,  and  fet  out  for 
Italy,  under,  pretence  of  attending  to  the  affairs  of 
his  province  on  that  fide  of  the  Alps ;  but  more 
probably  to  be  near  the  city,  where  he  had  many 
political  interefls  at  Itake,  friends  to  fupport,  and 

enemies 
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enemies  to  oppofe,  in  their  canvas  for  the  offices  of  c  h  a  p. 
State.  His  head  quarters  were  fixed  at  Lucca,  the  .  ^^  , 
neareft  part  of  his  province  to  Rome ;  and  that 
place  began  to  be  frequented  by  numbers  who 
were  already  of  his  party,  or  who  deiired  to  be 
admitted  into  it,  and  with  whom  he  had  prcvioufly 
made  his  own  terms  in  ftipulating  the  returns  they 
were  to  make  for  the  feveral  preferments  in  which 
he  undertook  to  affift  them. 

At  the  ele(5tion  of  Confuls  for  this  year,  P.  Cor- 
nelius Lentulus  Spinther  was  joined  with  Q^Cue- 
cilius  Metelius  Nepos,  of  whom  the  latter  had,  in 
the  capacity  of  Tribune,  diftinguiflied  himfelf  as 
an  inftrument  of  the  moft  dangerous  factions. 
Lentulus  had  lately  attached  himfelf  entirely  to 
Pompey,  and,  by  the  influence  of  this  patron,  pro- 
bably now  prevailed  in  his  eleftion.  He  hud  been 
Edile  in  the  Confulate  of  Cicero,  and  had  taken 
a  vigorous  part  in  thofe  very  meafures  for  which 
Cicero  was  now  futTering  in  exile  ' .  He  was  like- 
ly to  favour  the  reftorution  of  that  injured  citizen, 
and  upon  this  account  was  now  the  more  accept- 
able to  Pompey,  who,  having  an  open  rupture  with 
Clodius,  was  difpofed  to  mortify  him  by  efpoufing 
the  caufe  of  his  enemy. 

Clodius,  foon  after  his  late  victory  over  Cicero, 
greatly  rofe  in  his  prefumption,  and,  forgetting 
that  he  had  prevailed  more  by  the  connivance  of 
Pompey  and  Cacfar,  and  by  the  fupport  of  their 
friends,  than  by  any  influence  of  his  own,  ventu- 

B3  x^d 

X  Cicero  ad  Att  lib.  iii.  ep.  %% 
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pH  AP.  red  to  fet  Pnmpcy  himfclfat  defiance,  to  queftion 
S.I  ^»  the  vulidiftyi  of  his  acts  in  the  lute  fcttlcinent  of 
Alia,  to.l'ctlhc  y()un{5LX  Tvgrant^,  dill  the  prii'on- 
er  of  Potkipey,  i\i  liberty,',  a'Bd  propofcd  to  rcftor< 
him  again  to  his  kingdom.  Dui'uij;  the  debate^ 
^^iolvarofe  on  thcfc  mcafupes  in  the  afTcmbly  or 
the  f?eDpie,.Pompey  had  tlic  mortiacation  t<j  find 
that  thefarcafnis  of  Clodius  were  received  by  the 
audience  in  general  with  appluufc,  as  well  as  by 
the  partHai^  of  the  Senate,  in  particular,  with 
inadis'  of  grc\it  fatisfaclion.  Chiefly  governed  by 
vanity  and  impatient  of  obloquy,  he  abfented  him- 
felf  from  the  aflembiies  in  which  he  received  thefe 
infults,  fo. long  as  Clod ius  remained  in  office,  and 
was  ready  to  embrace  every  meafure  by  which  he 
might  be  revenged  of  that  fadious  Tribune,  or 
regain  his  own  credit  with  the  more  refpectable 
tlafs  of  the  citizens  *. 

'The  majority  of.the  Senate,  who  juftly  coniidcr- 
ed  as  their  bwu  the  cauf?  of  a  magifiratc,  under 
whofe  aafpices  they  themfelves  had  afted,  now  en- 
couraged by  this  divifion  among  their  enemies,  haa 
venTiQ'ed  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  October,  while 
CloditiS'Was'yet  in  office,  to  move  for  the  recal  of 
Cicero.  Eight  of  the  Tribunes  concurred,  in  ur- 
ging ihU  meafure,  and  it  waa  rejected  only  in  ccn- 
fctjuence  of  the  negative  of  ^'Elius  Ligur,  one  of 
the  college  whom  Clodiub  iiad  prepared  to  act  this 
part,  and .  whom  he  was  c eady  to  fupport  wuth  a 

I  Vjd.  Afcon.  Padiaii.  in  Grat.  pro  Miior.e. 
S  Plutar.h.  in  Vix.  Cicer.  p.  475.  &  ^76. 
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party  in  arms,  if  the  opponents  fhould  perfiil  in  c  h  a  p. 
their  motion  ' .  ■.    ^ 

Upon  the  election  of  the  new  Confuls  and  Tri- 
l)unes  for  the  following  year,  better  hopes  of  fuc- 
cefs  were  entertained  by  the  friends  of  the  exile. 
Lcntulus  declared  that  the  relloration  of  Cicero 
ihould  be  the  firft  objed  of  his  adminiftration ; 
and  that  he  fliould  not  fail  to  move  it  on  the  day 
that  he  entered  on  office.  Mctcilus  too,  the  bro- 
ther-in-law of  Clodius,  though  always  inclined  to 
favour  the  popular  fadlion,  could  not  in  this  mat- 
ter fet  himfeif  in  oppofition  to  Pompey,  whom  he 
had  hitherto  followed  in  all  his  deligns  ;  and  de- 
jclared  his  intention  to  concur  with  the  Conful ». 
At  the  fume  time,  Milo,  Sextius,  and  fix  more  of  the 
Tribunes,  with  all  the  Praetors  except  Appius  Clau- 
dius, the  brothcrofPublius,  declared  their  intention 
to  take  an  adive  part  in  forwarding  this  meafure. 

Encouraged  by  thefe  appearances,  Cicero  left 
his  retreat  at  Theflalonica,  and  arrived  at  Dirra- 
chium,  before  the  twenty-fifth  of  November,  to  be 
at  hand  to  confult  with  his  friends  on  the  ftcps 
that  were  to  be  previoufly  taken.  Meanwhile  the 
Confuls-eledl  had  their  provinces  affigned.  Lcn- 
tulus was  deftined  to  command  in  Cilicia  and  Cy- 
prus; and  Metellus  in  the  farther  province  of  Spain. 
Both  were  amply  gratified  in  every  article  of  their 
appointments,  in  order  to  confirm  them  in  the  in- 
terert  of  the  Senate :  but  Cicero  exprefled  great 

B  4  aniyiety 
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«  Ibid.  ep.  14. 
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anxiety  left  thefc  conceffions  ihould  be  found  pvc- 
maturc  ;  and,  being  made  before  the  new  Tri- 
bunes entered  on  office,  or  could  have  their  voice 
in  thcfc  deftinations,  was  afraid  left  it  might  alie- 
nate their  aftedions  from  his  partj,  and  render 
u.  C.696.    them  Icfs  7xalous  to  move  for  his  recal.   The  Con - 

1*.    Corn 

i^ntuius  ful  Lentulus,  notwithftanding,  kept  his  word  ;  and, 
Cecil.  Me^  OH  the  firft  of  January,  the  day  of  his  entering  on 
^^^  oflice,  moved  the  Senate  to  rcfolve  that  Cicero 
ftiould  be  immediately  recalled  from  banifhmcnt ; 
that  all  perfons  oppofing  his  return  fliould  be 
declared  enemies  to  their  country  ;  and  that  if  the 
People  fliould  be  difturbed  by  violence  in  pafting 
this  decree,  it  fliould,  neverthelefs,  be  lawful  foe 
the  exile  to  avail  himfelf  of  it  ». 

This  motion  was  received  in  the  Senate  with 
general  applaufe.  Eight  of  the  Tribunes  were 
zealous  in  fupport  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  two 
members  of  the  college,  Nuraerius  and  Serranus, 
were  gained  by  Clodius  to  bppofe  it.  Serranus, 
at  the  firft  meeting  of  the  Senate  or>  this  bulinefs, 
could  venture  no  farther  than  to  plead  for  a  delay. 
He  was  prevailed  upon,  however,  during  the  in- 
tervening night,  to  interpofe  his  negative  in  form, 
and  the  motion  accordingly,  could  proceed  no 
farther  in  the  Senate. 

It  was  refolved,  notwithftanding,  to  propofe  a 
law  to  the  People  for  Cicero's  reftoiation  ;  and  a 
day  was  fixed  for  this  purpofe.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day,  Fabricius,  one  of  the  Tribunes  in 

the 

I  Ckcro  ad  Att.  lib.  iii.  cp.  26.  et  in  Orat  poft  redirum. 
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the  intereft  of  the  exile,  endeavoured  to  occupy  chap. 
the  place  of  aflembly  with  an  Armed  force,  but  <  \  '  » 
found  that  Clodius,  with  a  numerous  troop  of  gla- 
diators, was  there  before  him.  A  conflict  enfued, 
in  which  Fabricius,  together  with  Cifpius,  another 
of  the  Tribunes  who  came  to  his  affiftance,  with 
all  the  party  of  the  Senate,  were  driven  from  the 
Forum. 

Clodius,  at  the  head  of  his  gladiators,  with 
iVords  already  ft^ined  in  blood,  purfued  his  vic- 
tory through  the  ftreeta.  The  temple  of  the 
Nymphs,  in  which  were  kept  fome  public  records 
which  he  wilhed  to  deftroy,  was  fct  on  fire  '  ;  the 
houfes  of  Milo  and  Caecilius  the  Praitor  were  at- 
tacked. "  The  ftreets,  the  common  fewcrs,  the 
"  river,"  fays  Cicero,  **  were  filled  with  dead 
"  bodies,  and  all  the  pavements  were  (lained  with 
"  blood."  No  fuch  fcene  had  been  aded  fince 
the  times  of  Odlavius  and  Cinna,  when  armies 
fought  in  the  city  for  the  dominion  of  Rome '. 

Quintus  Cicero  efcaped  by  hiding  himfelf  under 
the  dead  bodies  of  his  own  fervants,  who  were 
flain  in  defending  his  houfe.  The  Tribune  Pub- 
lius  Sextius  adually  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies, received  many  wounds,  and  was  left  for 
dead  among  the  flain.  This  circumftance,  how- 
ever, alarmed  the  party  of  Clodius  not  lefs  than 
it  alarmed  his  opponents.  The  odium  of  having 
murdered,  or  even  violated  the  perfon  of  a  Tri- 

bune, 

a  Cicero  pro  Milone,  27  Parad.  4  d.    Harufpicum  Refponfio  47. 
9  Ont.  pro  Scxt.  c.  35,  36.  38. 
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c  H  A  P.  bunc,  was  likely  to  ruin  their  intereft  with  the 
.  ^^'  .  People  'j  and  they  propored,  to  balance  this  out- 
rage by  putting  to  death  Numerius,  aiwther  Tri- 
bune, who,  being  of  their  own  lidc,  ftiould  appear 
to  be  killed  by  the  oppolitc  party  j  but  the  intend- 
ed vidim  of  this  ridiculous  and  Tanguinary  arti- 
fice, receiving  information  of  their  defign,  avoid- 
cd  being  made  the  tool  of  a  fadion  at  the  expenct 
of  his  life,  ajhl  made  his  efcape  • . 

After  fo  ftrangc  a  diforder,  parties  for  fome 
montbs,  mutually  afraid  of  each  other,  abllained 
from  violence.  The  Tribune  Milo  commenced  a 
profccution  againd  Clodius  for  his  crimes ;  but  it 
was  for  fome  time  eluded  by  the  authority  of  Ap- 
pius  Claudius  %  brother  of  the  accufed,  who  was 
now  in  the  office  of  Praetor  ;  and  the  forms  of 
t^ial,  when  actually  begun,  were  repeatedly  inter- 
rupted by  the  armed  party  of  gladiators,  with 
which  Publius  Clodius  himfelf  infelled  every  place 
of  public  refort.  It  was  vain  to  oppofe  him  with- 
out being  prepared  to  employ  a  fimilar  force,  and 
Milo  accordingly  had  recourfe  to  this  method. 
He  purchafed  a  troop  of  gladiators,  and  of  Befliarii, 
or  perfons  trained  to  the  baiting  of  wild  beads,  the 
remainder  of  a  band  which  had  been  employed  for 
public  entertainment  by  the  Ediles  Pomponius  and 
Cofconius,  and  which  was  now  in  the  market  for 
fale.  He  ordered  the  bargain  to  be  fecretly  ftruck, 
concealing  the  name  of  the  buyer,  left  the  oppofite 

party, 

I  Cicero  pro  Sextio. 

a  The  family  name  of  thefe  brothers  is  differently  fpelt  by  Cicerft  and 
others,  probably  from  die  affeflation  of  Publius  to  rcfiae  en  the  oithosrapl^ 
«f  bis  name. 
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party,  fufpeding  the  defign,  Ihould  interpofe  to   chap. 
prevent  liim.  ^ 

..,  So  provided,  Milo  ventured  to  encounter  with 
Clodius.  Their  parties  frequently  engaged  in, the 
ftrects,  and  the  populace,  fond  of  fuch  fhews,  en- 
joyed the  fpeclacle  which  was  thus  freely  prefented 
to  them  in  every  corner  of  the  city '. 

While  the  difordcrs  which  arofe  from  the  diC 
putes  relating  to  Ciceip'b  rcftoration  were  daily 
augmenting,  he  himfell  fell  from  the  height  of 
his  hopes  to  bis  .former  pitch  of  dejedioa  and  for- 
row.  The  attempt  which  had  been  made  in  hi* 
favour  might  have  fuccecdcd,  if  Pompey  had  been 
fully  prepared  to  concur  in  it.  But  all  the  mea- 
fures  of  the  Triumvirate  being  concerted  at  the 
quarters  of  Caefar,  Pompey  was  obliged,  after  do* 
daring  his  own  inclinations  on  the  fubjcd,  to  cour 
fult  his  aflbciate,  and  found  him  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  rellore  a  citizen  who  was  likely  to  be 
of  fo  much  confequence,  and  who  was  to  owe  the 
favour  of  his  reftoration  to  any  other  than  himfelt 
The  Tribune  Sextius,  before  the  late  violent  con- 
yulfions,  had  made  a  journey  into  Gaul,  to  folicit  the 
idTent  of  Caviar  to  this  meafurc,  but  could  not  pre- 
vail ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  artful  politician 
was  unwilling  to  reflore  an  exile  who  was  likely 
to  afcribe  the  principal  merit  of  that  fervice  to 
Pompey,  and  who,  by  his  own  inclinations  in  favour 
of  the  Senate,  was  to  become  an  accefficn  to  a  party 
V  hicli  Caefar  wjilied  to  degrade  and  to  weaken  by 

every 
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OH  A  P.  every  rneana  in  his  power.  It  was  to  ftrcngther 
(»— vp^  himfelf  againft  the  Senate  that  Caefar  made  hii 
coalition  with  Pompey  and  CraflTus  ;  and  from  ani 
tnofity  to  this  body,  he  wilhed  to  crufli  every  per 
fon  of  confequcncc  to  their  party,  and  to  favoui 
the  pretcnfions  of  any  turbulent  citizen  who  vcn 
tured  to  aft  in  open  defiance  of  their  govern 
ihent. 

Pompey,  in  the  mean  time,  though  committing 
himfelf  as  a  tool  into  the  hands  of  Caefar,  was  flat 
tered  ^vith  the  appearance  of  fovereignty  whici 
he  enjoyed  in  the  city,  and  willingly  fupportc( 
his  rival  in  every  meafure  that  fcemed  to  fix  hi 
attention  abroad,  blindly  confented  to  the  repcatec 
augmentations  of  the  army  in  Gaul,  and  approvec 
of  every  enterprife  in  which  their  leader  was  pica 
fed  to  employ  them. 

In  this  year,  which  was  the  fecond  of  Caefar' 
command,  two  more  additional  legions  were  b^ 
his  orders  levied  in  Italy ;  and,  under  pretence  o 
an  approaching  war  with  the  Belgae,  a  nation  con 
lifting  of  many  cantons  in  the  northern  extremitie 
of  Gaul,  this  reinforcement  was  made  to  pafs  th< 
Alps  to  the  northward  in  the  fpring.  As  foon  a 
the  forage  w^as  up,  Caefar  himfelf  followed  in  perfon 
took  the  field,  and,  in  the  ufual  fpirit  of  his  con 
dn6l,  endeavoured,  by  the  rapidity  of  his  motions 
to  fruftrate  or  to  prevent  the  defigns  of  his  ene 
mies. 

The  army  of  Gaul  now  confifted  of  eight  Romai 
legions,  befides  numerous  bodies  of  horfc  and  foo 

fron 
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from  different  parts  of  the  provinces,  archers  from  chap. 

vv 

Crete  and  Numidia,  and flingers  from  the  Baiearian  ■  \'  ^ 
iflands ;  fo  that  it  is  likely  the  whole  rtiay  have  a- 
mounted  to  about  fixty  thoufand  men.  The  greater 
part  of  this  army  had  wintered  on  the  Soane  '  and 
the  Doufe  %  as  protedors,  not  as  mafters,  of  the 
country,  being  received  only  in  the  charader  of 
allies. 

Ca?far  being  attended  by  many  of  the  natives, 
as  auxiliaries  or  as  hoflages,  and  having  fpent 
twelve  days  in  preparing  for  his  march,  took  his 
route  to  the  northward,  under  pretence  of  carry- 
ing the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  or  of  pre- 
venting them  from  gaining,  in  acceffion  to  their 
fuppofed  confederacy  againft  the  Romans,  any  of 
the  nations  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Gaul.  His 
paffage  lay  through  the  high,  though  level,  coun- 
tries, now  termed  Burgundy  and  Champagne,  in 
which  the  Soane,  the  Mofelk,  the  Meufe,  and  the 
Seine,  with  fo  many  other  confiderable  rivers,  that 
run  in  different  directions,  have  their  fource.  Af- 
ter a  march  of  fifteen  days,  he  arrived  in  the 
Canton  of  the  Remi  3,  where  he  found  a  people, 
though  of  the  Belgic  extradtion,  difpofed  to  receive 
him  as  a  friend,  and  to  place  thenjfelves  under  his 
prote61ion. 

From  this  people  he  had  a  confirmation  of  hi.^ 
former  intelligence  relating  to  the  dcfigns  of  the 
^elgic  nations,  and  an  account  of  the  forces  which 

they 

X  A.iicient!3r  named  the  Aiar. 

%  The  Dubis. 

3  Now  the  diftrld  of  RkeinJ!. 
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they  had  already  aflembled.  From  the  trudi  of 
country  that  is  watered  by  the  rivers,  which  are 
now  called  the  Oyfe,  the  Scheld  and  the  Meufe,  he 
undcrftood  that  no  Icfs  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  men  could  be  muftered,  and  were 
adtually  aflembled,  or  preparing  to  aflemble,  againll 
him.  To  prevent  the  junction  of  this  formidable 
power,  or  to  dillracl  part  of  its  force,  he  detached 
his  Gaulifli  auxiliaries  to  make  a  diverfion  on  the 
Oyfe,  while  he  himfelf  advanced  to  the  Aifne, 
paflcd  this  river,  and  fortified  a  ftation  on  its  nor- 
thern bank.  Having  a  bridge  in  his  rear,  he  left 
lix  cohorts  properly  intrenched  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, to  feciire  his  communication  with  the  coun- 
try behind  him. 

While  he  remained  in  this  pofition,  the  Belgse 
advanced  with  a  great  army,  attacked  Bibrax,  a 
place  of  ftrength  about  eight  miles  in  his  front ; 
and  having  fpeut  many  hours  in  endeavouring  to 
reduce  it,  were  about  to  renew  their  aflault  on  the 
following  day  \  when  Caefar  having  in  the  night 
thrown  into  the  garrifon  a  confiderablc  reinforce- 
ment of  archers  and  flingers,  the  appearance  of 
this  additional  ftrength  on  the  battlements,  indu- 
ced the  enemy  to  refrain  their  attack.  . 

They  neverthelefs  continued  to  advance,  lai<l 
wafte  the  country,  and  came  within  two  miles  of 
the  Roman  camp.  Ihey  had  a  front,  as  appeared 
from  their  fires,  extending  about  eight  miles. 

Gaefar,  conlidering  the  numbers  and  reputation 
of  this  enemy,  thought  proper  to  proceed  with 
caution.     He  cbferved  them  for  fonie  days  from 

-:>«i,        •  his 
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his  intrenchments,  and  made  feveral  trials  of  their  chap. 
ikill  in  partial  encounters,  before  he  ventured  to  i   '^     - 
offer  them  battle.     But  being  encouraged  by  the 
event  of  thefe  trials,  he  chofe  a  piece  of  (loping 
ground,  which  extending  in  front  before  his  camp,. 
was  fit  to  receive  liis  army.     As  the  enemies  line 
was  likely  far  to  exceed  him  in  length,  he  threw 
up  intrenchments  on  the  right  and  left  to  cover. hjjL 
flanks ;  and  with  this  precaution,  to  prevent  his  bcr 
ing  furrounded,  drew  forth  his  army  to  battle.  The 
Belgae  too  were  formed  on  their  part-,  but  tj^g.. 
ground  between  the  two  armies  being  marfliy,  nei- 
ther thought  proper  to  pafs  that  impediment  in  prchi 
fence  of  the  other;  and  after  a  few  (kirmiflies  of 
the  horfe  and  irregular  troopi^  the  Romans  re-en-  : 
tered  their  camp.     The  enemy,  upon  this  event, 
difappointed  in  their  expeclatici^s  of  a  battle,  took 
their  way  to  the  fords  of  the  Aifne  •,  in  ojrder  tft  : 
pafs  the  river,  and  get  pofleflioQ  of  the  bridge  in.. 
the  rear  of  the  Romans.     Cajfar  had  intelligence 
of  this  movement  from  the  officer  who  was  ftation- 
ed  to  guard  that  pofl ;    and   marching  inftantly. 
with  all  the  cavalry,  archers,  and  (lingers, of  bia 
camp,  arrived  in  time  to  overtake  them,  whilp 
yet  entangled  in  the  fords,  and  obliged  them  to 
retire. 

The  Belga?,  having  made  thefe  fuccedive  all*  • 
tempts  with  more  impetuofity  than  foreiight  or 
condudl,   foon   appeared    to    be    ill   qualified  to 
maintain  a  permanent  war  with  fuch  an  enemy. 

They 

:  Axor.a. 
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err  A  p.  They  were  difiicartcncd  by  ihciv  .di&upijpoinimciits, 
.  ,/^  •  ,.  »nA  alanncd  by  the  rumour  of  a  divertion  ivliich 
Caeiar  had  caufed  to  be  made  in  a  part  of  their 
own  country.  They  had  cxhauftcd  their  prowMtj 
fions^  and  found  themfelves  under  a  ncceffity  to 
break  up  their  camp.  It  was  therefore  refolved 
in  their  general  council,  that  their  forces,  for  the 
prefent,  fhould  feparatc  ;  and  that  if  any  of  their 
cantons  (hould  be  afterwards  attacked  by  Caefar, 
the  whole  ih(9uld  aflemblc  again  for  their  common 
defence. 

With  this  refolution  they  decamped  in  the 
night,  but  with  fo  much  noife  and  tumult,  that 
Caefar  fufpeded  a  feint,  or  an  intention  to  draw 
him  into  a  fnare.  He  therefore  remained  in  his 
lines  till  the  morning,  when  it  appeared  that  they 
were  adlually  gone,  and  were  feen  at  a  diftance  on 
the  plain  moving  without  any  regard  to  order,  and 
as  in  a  total  rout,  driving  who  Ibould  fooneft  get 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  enemies.  He  purfued 
them  with  his  cavalry  fo  long  as  it  was  day,  and, 
though  with  great  bravery  relifted  in  his  attacks 
on  their  rear,  made  conliderable  havock.  At  the 
approach  of  night  he  difcontinued  the  purfuit,  and 
withdrew  again  to  the  camp  he  left  in  the  morn- 
ing. On  the  following  day  he  moved  with  his 
whole  array,  and,  that  the  enemy  might  not  have 
time  to  re-alTemble  their  forces,  determined  to  pe- 
netrate into  the  heart  of  their  country.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  march  he  followed  the  courfe  of 
the  Aifne,  and  in  his  way  reduced  the  Sueflbnes 

and 
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and  Bellovaci,  two  cantons  which  lay  on  the  right  chap. 
and  the  left,  near  the  confluence  of  this  river  with  '    . 

the  Oyfe.  From  thence,  being  himfclf  to  march 
to  the  northward,  to  vifit  the  banks  of  the  Sambre 
and  the  Meufe,  he  detached  the  young  Graflus, 
with  a  confiderable  force,  towardsj  the .  fea-coafts, 
to  occupy  thofe  cantons  which  nowibrm  the  pro- 
vinces of  Normandy  and  Bretanny.  • .  •     ' '    • 

Part  of  the  country  through  whichcthe  Meufe 
and  the 'Sambre  pafled,  now  forming  the  dutchy  of 
Hainault,  was  then  occupied  by  the  Nervii,  one  «f 
the  fierceft  of  the  Belgic  nations,  who,  having 
heard  with  indignation  of  the  furrender  of  the  Bel- 
lovaci and  Sueflbnes,  their  neighbours,  prepared 
for  refinance,  fent  fuch  of  their  people  as,  by  their 
fex  or  age,  were  unfit  to  carry  arms  Jntb  a  place 
of  fecurity,  afTcmbled  aU  their  warriiors,  and  fum- 
moned  their  allies  to  a  place  of  general  j:efort. 
They  took  poll  on  the  Sambre,  where  the  banks 
on  both  fides  of  the  river  being  covered  with 
\  ood,  enabled  them  to  conceal  their  numbers  and 
their  difpofitions.  They  had  intelligence  that 
Caefar,  except  in  prefence  of  an  enemy,  ufually 
moved  his  legions  with  intervals  between  them, 
which  were  occupied  by  their  baggage  ;  and  they 
made  a  difpofition  to  furprife  him  on  the  mardh, 
and  under  this  difadvantage.  For  this  purpofe 
they  chofe  their  ground  on  the  Sambre,  and  agreed 
that  the  van  of  the  Roman  army  (hould  be  fufter- 
ed  to  pafs  unmolefted,  but  that  the  appearance  of 
the  firfl:  column  of  baggage  fliould  be  the  fignal 
-  Vol.  III.  C  for 
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CHAP,  for  a  general  attack  to  be  made  at  once  from  all 
-  ^^     '  the  different  ftations  in  which  their  parties  were 
pofted. 

Cxfar,  in  the  mean  time,  about  three  days  after 
he  had  marched  from  Samarobriva,  now  fuppofed 
to  be  Amiens,  being  apprifed  that  he  was  come 
within  ten  miles  of  the  river,  on  the  banks  of 
which  the  enemy  was  polled,  altered  the  form  of 
his  march,  placed  fix  legions,   clear   of  incum> 
brance,  in  the  van  of  his  army,  next  to  thefe  the 
whole  of  his  baggage,  and  in  the  rear  the  two  le- 
gions recently  embodied  in  Italy.  When  he  enter- 
ed the  open  grounds  on  the  Sambre,  a  few  par- 
ties of  horfe  appeared,  but  were  foon  driven  into 
••the  woods  by  his  cavalry.     The  legions  that  came 
firft  to  their  ground  began,  as  ufual,  to  intrench, 
and  received  no  diflurbance  till  the  column  of 
baggage  came  in  fight.     At  this  fignal  multitudes 
of  the  enemy  prefented  themfelves  on  every  fide, 
drove  in  the  cavalry  that  were  polled  to  cover  the 
working  parties,  and  in  many  places  were  clofe  in 
with  the  main  body  of  the  army  before  the  infan- 
try had  time  to  uncover  their  fliields,  or  to  put  on 
their  helmets.     The  Roman  foldier,  neverthelefs, 
ran  to  his  colours,  and,  without  waiting  for  the  or- 
ders of  his  general,  from  whofe  abilities,  on  this 
occafion,  he  could  derive  no  advantage,  endeavour- 
ed to  join  his  companions  in  the  order  to  which 
they  were  accuflomed. 

The  firll  events  of  this  tumultuary  aclion  were 
various  in  different  places.     The  Nervii,  in  one 

part 
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part  of  the  field,  forced  the  imperfedt  works  of  c  H  a  p. 
the  Roman  camp  ;  but  in  another  part  of  it  were  ■   ^^'    f 
thenifelves  forced  from  their  ground,  and  driven 
in  great  numbers  into  the  river.     Some  of  the 
Roman  legions  were  broken,  loll  the  greater  part 
of  their  otficers,  and  when  Caefar  arrived  to  rally 
them,  were  huddled  together  in  confufion.     He 
himfelf  was  reduced  to  ad  the  part  of  a  legion- 
ary foldier,  with  a  fhield  which  he  took  from  one 
of  his  men,  he  joined  in  the  battle,  and  in  this  man-      • 
ner,  by  his  prefence  or  by  his  example,  kept  the 
enemy  at  bay,  until  he  was  relieved  by  the  arri- 
val of  two  legions  of  the  rear-guard,  and  of  tv.o 
others,   that  were   fent  by  Labienus  to  fupport 
him. 

This  feafonable  relief,  where  the  Romans  were 
moll  diftrefled,  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day  ; 
and  the  confufion,  which  in  the  beginning  of  the 
a^lion  had  by  the  Nervii  been  turned  to  fo  good 
account  againft  their  enemy,  now  became  fatal  to 
themfelves.  The  greater  part  of  them  fell  in 
heaps  on  the  ground  where  they  firft  began  the 
attack.  The  few  who  attempted  to  fly  were  met 
at  every  opening  of  the  woods  by  parties  of  the 
Romans,  by  whom  they  were  forced  into  the  thick- 
ets, or  put  to  the  fword ;  and  as  they  fell  in  the 
end  with  little  refiftance,  many  became  a  prey  evert 
to  the  followers  of  the  legions,  who  put  theml'elves 
in  arms,  and  bore  a  part  in  the  mafiitcfe.  Of  four 
hundred  chiefs  only  three  efcaped  ;  and  of  an  ar- 
my of  fixty  thoufand  men,  no  more  than  five  hun- 
dred left  the  field  of  battle.     The  piteous  remains 

C  a  •f 
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GH  AP.  of  this  nation,  confifling  of  fiipcrannuated  men,  of" 
>^_  V '  >  women,  and  of  children,  fcnt,ifrom  the  marflics  in 
which  they  had  been  concealed,  a  mcflugc  to  im- 
plore the  vi(5lor*s  mercy  ;  .and  he,  with  a  mildncft^ 
uncommon  in  this  or  any  ancient  war,  took  them 
under  his  protection,  and  reflorcd  them  to  their 
ufual  place  of  abode  :  Laying  at  the  fame  time  an 
injunftion  on  their  neighbours  not  to  molcfl  them. 
In  this,  he  ftudied  the  reputation  of  clemency  to 
the  vanquiflied ',  as  in  battle  he  maintained  the 
fuperiority  of  force  and  valour.    .1^;^ 

Another  enemy  yet  remained  in  the  field.  .1  ,,i: 
Attuatici,  defcendants  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutoncs, 
the  late  terrors  of.  Gaul»  of  Spain,  and  of  Italy, 
being  fettled  below  the  confluence  of  the  Sambre 
and  the  Meufe,  had  been  on  their  march'  to  join 
the  Nervii,  wlien  they  heard  of  this  unfortunate 
action  ;  and  then  withdrew  to  their  own  country. 
Being  purfued  by  Caefar,  they  fhut  themfelves  up 
in  their  principal  fortrefs.  Here  they  made  a  vo- 
luntary fubmilfion  ;  and  being  commanded  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  threw  fuch  a  quantity  of  wea- 
pons from  the  battlements,  as  almoft  filled  up  the 
ditch  to  the  height  of  the  ramparts.  But  Caefar, 
having  delayed  taking  pofTeflion  of  the  place  till 
the  following  day,  the  befieged,  whether  they  on- 
ly, meant  to  deceive  him,  or  repented  of  their  fur- 
render, 

■  z  Ut  in  miferos  ac  fuppiices  ufus  mlTcricprdi^  videretur.  De  Bell-  -Gzll.. 
lib.  ii.  c.  28.  Th€  world  was  yet  to  learn  how  odious,  and  in  the  end,  how 
calamitous  for  both,  it  is  for  one  nation  to  become  fuhje(£l  to  another;  and 
Ctsfar,  intent*to  prefer\e  as  well  as  efFe^  his  cocquells,  took  mcaforcs  of  mild-^ 
nefi  and  clemency  for  the  one,  as  he  did  thole  of  pro^rer-;  :i"A  vilcur  for  the 
other. 
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render,  took  arms  again  irt  the  night,  and  in  u  chap. 
fally  endeavoured  to  lurprife  the  Roman  army. .  -^— . 
In'thrs'  d^rpcrate^a'ttemjjt;  four  thoufahd  of  them 
being  killed,  and  the  remainder  being  forced  back 
intd  ths' town-,  were,  in  confequence  of  their  for- 
mer breach'  of  faith^  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thou- 
fand  pepfons,  fold  for  flaves.  " 

Thtr^  Cafay  havings  in  the  fecond  year  of  his 
c6tnmarid,  i-Kjnetratied'to'the  Meulb  ah'd  thcScheld, 
being  mafter  of  the  eaftern  frontier  of  Gaul  as  far 
as  the  Rhine,  and  having  even  from  beyond  that 
river  received  fotne  offers  of  fubmifliOn  •  being 
mailer  too  of  feveral  Cafntons  in  Normandy  and 
Bretanny,  which  -had  fubmitted  to  the  young  Craf- 
fus,  quartered  his  army  for  the  winter  in  the  midft 
of  thefcconquefts,  and  himfelf,  as  at  the  end  of  the 
former  campaign,  let  out  for  Italy  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome. 

Here  the  principal  point  which  he  left  in  con- 
tdl  between  the  parties,  relating  to  the  •  '  'ton 
of  Cicero,  had  been  for  fome  time  d^Ui....iicd. 
Clodius  had  found  a  proper  antagonift  in  Milo, 
:nd,  as  often  as  he  himfelf,  or  any  of  his  party, 
appeared  in  the  aifemblies  of  the  Peopl©,^r  in  the 
lircets,  was  everywhere  attacked  with- weapons 
fimilar  to  his  own,  and  in  the  view  of  thefe  difor- 
ders.    It  was  agreed  among  the  citizens  in  general,  .  J 

that  if  the  laws  could  not  give  protedion  to  thofc 
who  were  mod  willing  to  be  governed  by  them, 
they  Ihould  not  by  their  formalities  fcreen  the 
diforderly  and  profligate  in  the  pradice  of  every 
fpecies  of  crime. 

C  3  Clodius 
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Clodius  had  now  for  fome  months  lain  under  an 
impeachment  from  Milo,  and  had  declared  himfclf 
candidate  for  the  office  of  ^Edile,  endeavouring 
by  violence,  and  by  the  artifices  of  his  brother^  to 
put  off  the  trial  till  after  the  elections,  when,  if 
he  fliould  be  veiled  with  any  public  character,  he 
might  find  a  refuge  under  the  privilege  of  his  of- 
fice. His  own  influence,  however,  and  the  fear 
which  citizens  entertained  of  his  armed  banditti, 
who  were  now  in  a  great  mcafure  rcftrained  by 
Milo,  had  abated  fo  much,  that  the  party  of  the 
Senate  determined  to  make  another  vigorous  effort 
for  the  recal  of  a  member,  whom  the  violence  of 
this  profligate  had  forced  into  exile. 

This  bufinefs  was  accordingly  again  brought 
forward ;  and  about  the  beginning  of  June  a  de- 
cree was  obtained  in  the  fulleft  terms  for  the  refto- 
ration  of  Cicero.  The  Conful  was  charged  with 
the  farther  condudl  of  this  meafure,  as  of  the  ut- 
mofl:  confequence  to  the  public.  This  officer  ac- 
cordingly iflued  a  proclamation,  in  terms  employ- 
ed only  on  the  greateft  occafions,  requiring  all  who 
had  the  fafety  of  the  republic  at  heart  to  fupport 
him  in  the  execution  of  this  decree.  There  was,  in 
confequence  of  this  proclamation,  a  great  concourfe 
of  orderly  citizens  from  all  parts  of  Italy.  The 
enemies  of  the  meafure  fhrunk  and  withdrew  their 
oppbfition.  The  acl  paflTed  in  the  aflembly  of  the 
People  on  the  fourth  of  Auguft.  Cicero  had  been 
fo  confident.of  this  event,  that  he  on  the  fame  day 
failed  from  Dyrrachium,  and  on  the  following  ar- 
rived 
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pived  at  Brundifium.  On  the  eighth  day,  being 
(till  at  this  place,  he  had  notice  of  the  adl  being 
pafled,  fet  out  for  Rome,  continued  his  journey 
through  multitudes  of  people,  who  were  aflembled 
on  the  roads  to  teftify  their  joy  upon  his  return, 
and  entered  the  city  on  the  fourth  of  September. 

Next  day  he  addrefled  the  Senate  in  a  harangue, 
which  is  ftill  extant,  compoled  of  laviih  panegyric 
or  vehement  invedive,  correfponding  to  the  de- 
merit or  merit  of  parties  in  his  late  difgrace  and 
reftoration.  The  multitudes  that  were  alTcmbled 
on  this  occalion,  their  impatience  to  fee  him,  their 
acclamations  and  wonderful  unanimity  in  his  fa- 
vour, raifed  him  once  more  to  his  former  pitch  of 
glory,  and  appeared  to  repay  all  the  fervices  he 
had  rendered  to  the  public,  and  to  compenfate  all 
the  forrows  of  his  late  difgrace.  The  whole  mat- 
ter may  have  been,  to  perfons  of  refledion,  an  evi- 
dence of  that  weaknefs  with  which  this  ingenious 
man  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  affeded  by  popular 
opinion,  and  of  the  levity  with  which  multitudes, 
in  the  changes  of  fortune,  run  into  oppofite  ex- 
tremes. 

During  thefe  tranfadions  Caefar  was  at  a  great 
diftance,  on  the  northern  extremities  of  Gaul,  en- 
gaged with  fierce  and  numerous  enemies,  invol- 
ved in  difficulties,  concerning  which  there  were 
various  reports,  and  of  which  the  iflue,  with  re- 
fped  to  himfelf  and  his  army,  was  fuppofed  to  be 
doubtful.  In  thefe  circumftances,  however  wil- 
ling Pompey  may  have  been  to  perfevere  in  the 

C  4  meafure^ 
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meafilres  concerted  with  Cap  far,  it  Is  probable  that 
he  fnund  himfclf  unable  to  refill  the  force  of  the 
Senate,  whic  h  \va«  how  exerted  to  obtain  the  re- 
ftoratioii  of  a  perfon  who  had  taken  To  diflinguifli- 
ed  a  part  in  'their  meafures. 

it  IR  polKble  likcwife,  "that  in  thefe  drcumllan- 
res  Poimpcy  may  have  taken  upon  hirtS  to  a(f^  inde- 
pendently of  his  afTociates;  though  he  after  ward*?,  in 
trying  to  gain  Cic^hi  W  the  party  of  the  triumvi- 
rate, iiffc^ed  td  give' Gae  far -equal  merit  with  him- 
felP'in  tirocurr^g^  his  ire^V^nd  he  appealed  t6 
Quintus,'  the  bfoth'ef  bf.  Marcus  Cicero,  for  the 
truth  of  this  affertton  'i'  Gicero  llimfelf,  however, 
was' not  difpofed  to  give 'C?efar  any  credit  upoa 
this  accoiirit  *  dnd,  though  both  Cafar  artd'CralTas, 
after  the  tn^ttefr  was  decided,  affedcd  to  concur 
in  the  nrjcafure,  yet*4ie  does  not  feem  to  have  bc- 
iieveid:  them  fincQrti.  He  imputes  to  Caefar  an 
adtive  part  in  the  injury  he  had  received,  but  none 
in^ the  reparation  that  was  done  to  him  '. 

Pompey,  not  the  left  jealous  of  Caefar  for  their 
pretended  union,  and  fenfible  of  the  advantage  his 
rival  had  gained  in  having  a  military  command 
of  fo  long  a  duration  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  now 
■u'i(hed  to  propofe  for-  himfelf  fome  appointment 
of  equal  importance.  The  moment  of  cordiality 
in  the  Senate  on  their  recovering  a  favourite  mem- 
ber, and  the  firft  emotions  of  gratitude  in  the 
bread  of  Cicero  himfelf,  whom  he  had  recently 

obliged,. 

3  Orat.  in  Senat.  poft  Rcdituin,  e.  15. 
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obliged,  feemed  to  form  a  conjuncflure  favourable  chap. 
for  fuch  a  propofition  ;  and  he  laid,  with  his  ufual ,_  ^-  , 
addrefs  and  appearance  of  unconcern,  the  plan  of 
a  motion  to  be  made  for  his  purpofe. 

The  importation  of  com  into  Italy  had  been 
lately  interrupted,  and  a  great  fcarcity  and  dearth 
hta  enfued.    The  populace  being  riotous  upon  this 
complamt,  had  in  the  theatre  attacked  with  mena- 
ces and  violence  numbers  of  the  wealthy  citizens 
who  were  prefent,  and  even  infulted  the  Senate 
itfelf  in  the  Capitol.     A  report,  induftrioufly  raifed 
by  the  enemies  of  Cicero,  was  propagated,  to  make 
it  be  believed  that  the  diftrefs  arofe  from  his  en- 
grolEng  for  fo  long  a  time  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment ;  and,  in  oppofition  to  this  furmife  on  the 
one  hand,  it  was  alleged  on  the  other,  that  the 
late  corn  ad  of  Clodius,  and  the  mifcondudl  of 
one  of  his  relations,  intrufted  by  him  with  the  care 
of, the  public  gianaries,  was  the  caufe  of  all  this 
diftrefs.    But  whatever  may  have  been  the  caufe,  it 
was  iniinuated  by  the  adherents  of  Pompey,  that 
no  man  was  fit  to  relieve  the  People  befides  him- 
felf;   that  the  bufinefs  Ihould  be  committed  to 
him  alone  ;  and  Cicero,  in  entering  the"  Senate, 
was  called  upon  by  the  multitude,  as  he  pafled,  to 
make  a  motion  to  this  purpofe,  as  bound  to  procure 
fome  relief  to  the  People,  in  return  to  their  late  cor- 
diality in  his  caufe. 

Cicero  had  in  reality  owed  his  recal  to  the  de- 
clarations of  Pompey  in  his  favour ;  and,  however 
little  reafon  he  had  on  the  whole  to  rely  on  his 

friendihip, 
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CHAP,  friendfhip,  it  was  convenient  for  the  prefent  to  ap- 
^  ^  ,  pear  on  good  terms  with  a  perfon  of  fo  much  in« 
fluence.  He  fuffered  himfelf,  therefore,  to  be  car- 
ried by  the  dream  that  fcemed  to  run  in  favour  of 
this  faHiionable  leader.  As  if  the  neceiTity  of  the 
cafe  had  fuggelted  the  meafure,  be  moved  the  Se- 
nate that  a  commiilion,  with  proconfular  powiy 
over  all  the  provinces,  fhould  be  granted  to  Pom- 
pey,  to  fuperintend  the  fupplies  of  corn  for  the 
city.  The  Senate,  either  of  themfclvcs  difpofed 
to  grant  this  requeft,  or  won  by  the  eloquence  of 
their  newly  recovered  member,  inftrudted  the  Con- 
fuis  to  firamc  a  resolution  to  this  purpofe,  and  car- 
ry it  to  the  aflembly  of  the  People  for  their  af- 
fent. 

Here  C.  Meflius,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  propofed 
to  enlarge  the  truft,  and  to  comprehend  the  fuper- 
intendency  of  the  revenue,  with  an  allotment  of 
fleets  and  armies  fuited  to  the  extent  of  this  un- 
precedented commiffion.  Pompey,  however,  ob- 
ferving  that  this  additional  claufe  was  ill  received, 
denied  his  having  any  fhare  in  propofing  it,  and 
affedted  to  prefer  the  appointment  intended  for 
him  in  terms  of  the  a<^  which  had  been  propofed 
to  be  drawn  up  by  the  Confuls.  His  partizans, 
in  the  mean  time,  flill  pleaded,  though  in  vain, 
for  the  extenfion  of  the  commiffion  as  propofed 
by  Meffius.  The  extravagance  of  the  propofal 
gave  a  general  alarm  to  the  Senate,  and  ftill 
more  to  the  party  of  Caefar,  who  were  will- 
ing to  employ  Pompey  as  an  agent  in  the  city  ; 
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but  not  to  arm  him  with  a  military  force,  or  to 
give  him  in  reality  that  fovereignty  in  the  empire 
of  which,  by  his  refidence  in  the  Capital,  he  fo 
much  affeded  the  appearance. 

The  extraordinary  commiffion,  now  a(5lually 
granted  to  Pompey,  although  it  was  exorbitant  in 
refpeft  to  the  influence  it  gave  him  over  all  the 
producers,  venders,  buyers,  and  confumers  of  corn 
throughout  the  whole  empire  ;  yet,  as  it  did  not 
bellow  the  command  of  an  army,  fell  Ihort  of  the 
confequence  which  Caefar  principally  dreaded  in 
his  rival ;  and  though  probably  the  caufe  of  fome 
jealoufy  betwixt  them,  did  not  produce  any  im^ 
mediate  breach. 

Pompey,  being  entitled  by  this  commillion  to 
appoint  fifteen  lieutenants,  put  Cicero  at  the  head 
of  the  lift  ;  and  this  place  was  accepted  of  by  him, 
on  the  exprefs  condition,  that  it  fhould  not  pre- 
vent his  ftanding  for  the  office  of  Cenfor,  in  cafe 
an  eledion  took  place  on  the  following  year  ■ . 
He  was  now  in  the  way  of  recovering  his  confi- 
deration  and  his  dignity,  but  was  likely  to  meet 
with  more  difficulty  in  refpedt  to  his  property, 
which  Clodius  had  taken  care  to  have,  forfeited, 
having  even  demolilhed  his  houfe,  and  confecrated 
the  ground  on  which  it  ilood  to  pious  ufes.  This 
laft  circumftance  had  placed  a  bar  in  his  way, 
which  could  not  be  removed  without  a  formal  de- 
cree of  the  Pontiffs. 

The  college  met  on  the  laft  of  September  to 
hear  parties  in  this  caufe.     A  violent  invedtive 

having 

T  Cicero  Oj«.  jo  Senat.  poll  Rcdit.  c.  13.  ad  Alt. 
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Karing  been  pronounced  by  Clodius  againft  -hU 
anWgonilt,  Cicero  replied  in  thjit  oration,  uhich 
is  flill  extant  among  his  worlos  on'  tfafc  ''  '  '  bf 
his  houfe  •  .  The  qiicftion  M'a«,'  -Wh' :  .  .  ihe 
ground  6ti  which  Cicero's  houfr  htd  formerly 
Jflobd,  being  form^flly  confecratcd,  could  be  ag;ain 
'teftored  to  a  profane  or  common  ufc?  Tlic  Pon. 
tifis  appear  to  have  been  unwilling  to  ^ive  any 
'explicit  decifioli*'.  They  gave  a  conditional  judg- 
ttlcnt,  declaring,  that  the  coflfccration  of  Ciceiro^s 
ground  was  void,  unlefs  h  fhould  be  found  that 
tkis  a€t  had  been  properly  authorifed  by  the  Pcoi. 
pie.  Both  parties  interpreted,  this  judgment  in 
their  own  favour;  and  the  Senate  was  to  deter- 
mine, whether,  in  the  a<Sl  of  confecration,  the  fcbn- 
fent  of  the  People  had  or  had  not  been  properly 
obtained. 

'-•'The  Senate  being  met  on  the  firll  of  Oclal^er, 
^nd  all  the  parties  who  were  members  of  itibeiiig 
prefcnt,  Lucullus,  in  the  name  of  the  Pontiff's^  his 
-colleagues,  reported,  That  they  liad  been  unani- 
mt^us  in  their  judgment  .td  revoke  the  ac^  of  con- 
fecration,  unlefs  it  Ihould  be  found,  that  the  ma- 
giftrate,  who  had  performed  that  ceremony,  had 
been  properly  authorifed  by  the  People  ;  but  that 
this  was  a  queftion  of  law  ndw  before  the  Senate. 
A  debate  enfued,  in  which  Lentultis  Marcellinus, 
Conful-eledt  for  the  following  year,  gave  his  opi- 
nion againfl  the  legality  of  the  confecration  :  he 
was  followed  by  numbers,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate  was  likely  to  be  on  thatlide.  When  Clo- 
dius, 

I  Pro  Don:o  fua. 
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dius,  to  put  off  the  queftion,  fpoke  for  three 
hours,  and  would  have  prevented  the  Senate's  com- 
ing to  any  refolution,  if  the  members,  becoming 
impatient,  had  not  filenced  him  at  lad  by  their  in- 
terruptions and  clamours.  A  refolution  being 
moved  for  in  the  terms  that  had  been  propofed  by 
Marcellinus :  the  Tribune  Serranus,  who  had  for- 
merly fufpcnded  the  decree  for  the  recal  of  Cicero, 
now^  again  interpofed  with  his  negative.  The  Se- 
nate, neverthelefs,  proceeded  to  engrofs  the  de- 
cree, in  which  it  was  refolved,  that  the  ground  on 
which  Cicero's  houfe  had  formerly  flood,  fhould 
be  again  reftored  to  the  owner  in  property;  that 
no :  magiftrate  fliould  prefume  to  conteft  the  au- 
thority of  th<}  Senate  in  this  matter ;  and  that  if 
any  interruption  were  given  in  the  execution  of 
this  decree,  the  Tribune,  who  now  interpofed  with 
his  negative,  fhould  be  accountable  for  the  con- 
fequences.  Serranus  was  alarmed.  His  relation, 
Cornicinus,  to  give  him  the  appearance  of  greater 
importance,  and  an  opportunity  to  recede  with 
dignity,  laid  himfelf  on  the  ground  at  his  feet,  and 
befought  him,  by  his  intreaties,  to  fay,  that  he 
would  not  infill  for  the  prefent  on  the  negative  he- 
had  given  ;  but  he  begged  the  delay  of  a  night  to 
confider  of  the  matter.  The  Senate,  rccolleding 
the  ufe  which  he  had  formerly  made  of  fuch  a  de- 
lay on  the  firfl  of  January,  was  difpofed  to  refufe  it, 
when,  upon  the  interpofition  of  Cicero  himfelf,  it 
was  granted ;  and  this  Tribune  having  thought 
proper  to  withdraw  his  negative,  the  act  according- 

ly 
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ly  paflfed  on  the  fecond  of  Odober.  Cicero  wai 
allowed  two  millions  Roman  money'  to  rebuild 
his  houfe  in  town ;  five  hundred  thoufand  *  to  re- 
build his  villa  at  Tufculum,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  3  to  rebuild  that  at  Formiae.  The 
firft  fum  he  feems  to  have  confidcred  as  adequate 
to  his  lofs,  but  complains  of  the  other  two  ♦.  He 
proceeded,  without  delay,  to  take  poflcflSon  of  his 
ground,  and  to  employ  workmen  in  rebuiding  hii 
houfe.  He  had  made  fome  progrefs,  when  Clo- 
dius,  on  the  third  of  November,  came  with  an 
armed  force,  difperfed  the  workmen,  and  attacked 
the  houfe  of  Quintus  Cicero,  the  brother,  that  was 
adjoining,  fet  it  on  fire,  and  kept  a  guard  of  his 
retainers  in  the  (Ireets  till  it  was  burnt  to  the 
ground. 

By  this  aft  of  violence,  Clodius  had  rendered 
his  caufe,  in  the  criminal  profecution  which  ftill 
hung  over  him,  in  a  great  meafure  defperate.  His 
fafety  required  the  adual  deftrudlion  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  he  had  no  fcruple  to  reftrain  him  from 
the  moft  violent  extremes.  He  accordingly  attack- 
ed Cicero  as  he  pafTed  in  the  ftreets  on  the  ele- 
venth of  November,  attended  by  a  company  of 
his  friends,  forced  them  into  a  walled  court,  where 
they  found  means,  with  fome  difficulty,  to  defend 
themfelves.  Clodius,  in  this  attack,  had  frequently 
expofed  his  own  perfon,  and  might   have   been 

killed ; 

I  About  16,1451.  i5s.  Sd. 
1  About  4,036  1.  9  s. 

3  About  2,ciS  1.  4S.  6  d. 

4  Ad  Atticum,  lib.  iv.  epift.  %. 
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killed ;  but  Cicero  was  now  become  too  cautious  chap. 
for  fo  bold  a  meafure.  **  I  have  put  my  afftirs,"  he  .  ^'    . 
writes  to  Atticus,  "  under  a  gent  e  regimen  ;  and, 
"  in  all  the  cures  I  am  to  apply  for  the  future, 
"  have  renounced  the  ufe  of  the  fargeon*s  knife.** 

Clodius,  upon  this  occalion,  being  dilappointed 
of  his  defign  upon  Cicero's  life,  came  into  the 
ftreets  on  the  following  day,  which  was  the  twelfth 
of  November,  with  a  number  of  flaves  provided 
with  lighted  torches,  and  efcorted  by  a  party  arm- 
ed in  form  with  fhields  and  fwords.  They  made 
diredly  for  a  houfe  belonging  to  Milo,  with  in- 
tention to  fet  it  on  fire ;  took  poiTeflion  of  that  of 
P.  Sylla,  in  its  neighbourhood,  as  a  fortrefs  or  place 
of  arms  from  which  to  refift  all  attempts  to  ex- 
tinguifh  the  flames,  and  till  the  houle  they  were 
about  to  deftroy  fhould  be  burnt  to  the  ground. 

While  they  were  proceeding  to  execute  this  de- 
fign, a  number  of  Milo*s  fervants,  led  by  one 
Flaccus,  fallied  forth  againft  the  incendiaries,  kill- 
ed feveral  of  the  moft  forward,  put  the  reft  to 
flight,  and  would  not  have  fpared  Clodius  himfelf, 
if  he  had  not  withdrawn  to  the  cover,  which,  in 
forming  this  projeft,  he  had  prepared  for  his  party. 

,  On  the  following  day,  Sylla  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  Senate,  in  order  to  exculpate  himfelf 
of  the  ill  ufe  which  had  been  made  of  his  houfe  j 
but  Clodius  did  not  venture  abroad.  It  appears 
fcarcely  credible,  that  a  ftate  could  fubfift  under 
fuch  extreme  diforders ;  yet  the  author  of  them 
had  been  long^  under  profecution  for  crimes  of  the 

fame 
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fame  nature  ;  and  it  was  flill  a  qucftion,  whether 
the  charge  againll  him  (hould  be  heard,  or  whe- 
ther he  (liould  not  be  allowed  to  take  refuge  in 
fome  one  of  the  offices  of  State,  to  \yhich  he  was 
fure  of  being  named  by  the  People,  provided  the 
elcdlions  were  allowed  to  precede  iiis  trial. 

Marcellinus,  the  intended  Conful  of  next  year, 
moved  the  Senate  to  haften  the  trial,  and  to  join 
the  late  diforders  committed  by  the  criminal 
tlie  former  articles  of  the  charge  which  lay  againil 
him.  But  Metellus  Nepos,  one  of  the  prefent 
Confuls,  and  the  relation  of  Clodius,  having  for- 
merly found  a  pretence  £i)r  delay,  ftill  ftrugglcd, 
if  poffible,  to  repel  the  attack.  And  for  this  pur- 
pofe  endeavoured  to  prevent  any  immediate  deter- 
mination of  the  Senate,  by  prolonging  the  debate. 
But  the  majority  of  the  members  were  greatly  ex- 
afperatcd,  and  obtained  a  refolution,  that  the  trial 
of  Clodius  for  thefe  repeated  acls  of  violence  and 
outrage  fliould  precede  the  elections.  His  friend 
the  Conful  Metellus,  neverthelcfs,  that  he  might 
have  the  chance  of  a  refuge  from  this  profecution 
in  the  public  office  of  Edile,  to  which  he  afpired, 
would  have  brought  on  the  elections  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  November,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented 
by  Milo,  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  preceding 
night,  had,  with  an  armed  force,  occupied  the  place 
of  aiTembly,  and  was  prepared  to  obferve  the  hea- 
vens, and  to  announce  fome  of  the  celeflial  prefages 
of  unfavourable  events,  in  cafe  other  methods  to 
fufpend  the  elections  fliould  not  have  prevailed. 

Metellus, 
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Metellus,  with  the  two  brothers,  Appius  the  Prre- 
tor,  and  Publius  Clodius,  being  apprifed  of  this 
intention,  and  of  the  po'ver  with  which  it  was 
fupported,  did  not  make  their  appearance  in  the 
field,  and  Milo  kept  his  llution  till  noon,  when  he 
withdrew  with  the  general  applaufe  of  the  Senate, 
and  of  the  more  orderly  citizens. 

The  meeting,  or  affembly  of  the  People,  being 
adjourned  to  next  day,  Metellus,  in  order  to  lull 
the  vigilance  of  Milo,  aflured  him,  that  there  was 
no  occalion  to  occupy  polls  in  the  dead  of  the 
night ;  that  he  meant  to  do  nothing  before  it  was 
day ;  that  if  any  one  wifhed  to  fufpend  the  elec- 
tion, he  Ihould,  in  the  morning,  be  found  in  the 
market-place,  and  there  fubmit  to  the  forms  which 
any  one  was  legally  entitled  to  plead  againll  his 
proceeding.  Milo,  accordingly,  at  break  of  day,, 
repaired  to  the  market-place,  where  he  expected 
to  be  joined  by  the  Conful ;  but  foon  afterwards 
was  told,  that  Metellus  had  deceived  him,  was 
haflening  to  the  field  of  Mars,  where  the  cledionj 
were  commonly  held,  and  would  inltantly  begin 
to  call  the  votes,  when  it  would  be  too  late  to  in- 
terpofe  even  under  the  pretence  of  religion.  Upon 
this  information,  Milo  immediately  purfucd  and 
overtook  his  antagonifts  before  the  election  began  ; 
and,  by  declaring  his  intention  to  obferve  the  hea- 
vens, once  more  frullrated  the  defigns  of  the  fac- 
tion. 

On  the  twenty-firft,  the  People  could  not  af- 
femble  by  reafon  of  the  public  market ;  and  their 

Vol.  hi.  D  meeting 
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CHAP,  meeting  being  called  for  the  twenty-third,  Milo 
^  ^^      again  took  polTefUon  of  the  field  with  an  armed 
force ;  and  Cicero,  who  c»includes  a  letter  to  Atticus 
with  defcribing  this  (late  of  affairs,  made  no  doubt 
of  Milo*s  fuccefs'.    What  paflcd  on  this  day  is  not 
particularly  mentioned  ;  but  it  is  known,  that  Clo- 
dius  at  lall  prevailed  ;  that,  being  elected  iCdilc,  he 
was,  by  the  privilege  of  his  office,  fcrcencd  from 
the  profecution  that  was  intended  againft  him ;  and 
being  himfelf  fafe,  did  not  fail,  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  Milo's  Tribunate,  to  retort  the  charge  upon 
cn  Com.  his  profccutor ;  and  accordingly  brought  him  to 
MrrcciiL  trial  on  the  fecond  of  February,  for  ac\s  of  vio- 
vm^y"u' lence  or  breach  of  the  peace. 

Pompey,  as  well  as  Cicero,  appeared  in  defence 
of  Milo ;  and  they  fucceeded  hi  having  him  ac- 
quitted, while  they  incurred  a  torrent  of  reproach 
and  invedive  on  the  part  of  the  profecutor.  The 
market-place  was  crowded  with  the  partisans  and 
retainers  of  Clodius,  who  had  inftructed  them  in  re- 
plies to  his  interrogations,  to  direct  all  their  abufe 
on  Pompey.  **  Who  llarves  the  People  for  want  of 
**  corn  ?  he  alked.  They  anfwered,  Pompey.  Who 
"  wants  to  be  fent  to  Alexandria  ?  Anfwer,  Pom- 
"  pey."  This  farce  greatly  difturbed  the  concert- 
ed dignity  of  this  politician.  As  his  principal  ob- 
jedt  was  confideration,  he  could  not  endure  con- 
tempt. He  w  as  on  bad  terms  with  the  Senate ; 
and  they  liftened  to  the  invcdlive  of  his  perfonal 
enemies  with  apparent  fatisfadion.  He  complained 
to   Cicero,  that  the  People  were  alienated  from 

him  ; 

'  J  Cicero  ad  Att.  lib.  iv.  ep.  j. 
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him  ;  that  the  Nobility  were  his  enemies ;  that  chap. 
the  Senate  was  adverfe,  and  the  youth  in  general .  ^^  . 
|11  difpofed  to  him^  He  had  indeed  fubmitted  to 
become  the  agent  of  a  fadion  at  Rome  ;  and,  with 
the  friends  of  the  republic,, incurred  idl  the  odium 
of  what  was  done  by  their  influence.  Caefar,  in 
the  mean  while,  was  rifing  every  day  in  military 
reputation,  and  had  formed  an  army  almoll  at  the 
gates  of  Rome,  with  which  he  held  every  party  in 
the  republic  in  awe.  Pompey,  on  this  occafion, 
really  did,  or  affeded  to  believe,  that  a  delign  was 
formed  againll  his  own  life  *,  he  alTcmbled  a  nu- 
merous party  of  his  retainers  from  the  country,  and 
abfented  himfelf,  during  fomc  time,  from  the  Se- 
nate and  from  the  alTemblies  of  the  People. 


Da  CHAP. 

I  Cicer.  ad  Quint,  frat.  lib.  ii.  epift,  3. 
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CHAP.     XXI. 

Rgturn  of  Cato  from  Cyprus. — His  Repulfc  at  the 
Ek£lion  of  Prators. — Arrival  of  Ptolomy  Autetcs 
at  Rome. — Vijit  of  Pompey  and  Crajfus  to  Cttfar*s 
garters  at  Lucca.— 'Renewal  of  their  AJfocia- 
tion. — Military  Operations  in  Ccefar^s  Province. 
— Violent  tlle^lion  cf  Crajfus  and  Pompey. — Pro^ 
vinces. — Of  Crajfus  in  Syria. — Of  Pompey  in 
Spain  for  Jive  Tears. — Crajfus  departs  for  Syria, 

THE  particulars  we  have  related  in  the  laft 
chapter  have  led  us  on  to  the  middle  of  Fe- 
bruary, in  the  Confulate  of  Lentulus  Marcellinus 
and  L.  Marcius  Philippus.  The  firft  was  attach* 
ed  to  the  forms  of  the  republic,  and  was  a  ftre- 
nuous  partizan  of  the  Senate.  His  election  was 
probably  a  fequel  of  the  vidlory  which  this  party 
had  obtained  in  the  reftoration  of  Cicero.  Phi- 
lippus, the  other  Conful,  was  now  nearly  rela- 
ted to  Caifar,  having  married  Atia  his  niece,  the 
widow  of  Odavius ;  and  poffibly  owed  his  pre- 
ferment in  part  to  this  connection.  He  was,  by 
his  marriage  with  the  mother,  become  the  ftep- 
father  of  young  OAavius,  now  a  boy  of  ten  years- 
of  age,  and  entered  as  a  part  of  his  family.  This 
parent,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
great  moderation,  no  way  qualified  to  be  a  party 
in  the  defigns  or  ufurpations  of  the  family  with 
which  he  was  now  connected,  and  which  make  fo 
great  a  part  in  the  fequel  of  this  biitory. 

Some 
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Some  time  before  thefe  Confuls  entered  on  office, 
for  in  the  end  of  the  preceding  year,  Marcus  Cato 
arrived  from  having  executed  his  commilTion  to 
Byzantium  and  Cyprus.  The  bufincfs  upon  which 
he  had  been  fent  to  the  firft  of  thefe  places,  was 
to  reftore  fome  exiles  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  .country  in  the  violence  of  fadlion.  At 
the  fecond  he  was  to  feize  the  treafure  and  the 
other  efTeds  of  the  king,  and  to  reduce  his  king- 
dom to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  This 
meafure,  by  all  accounts,  was  unjuft,  and  the  of- 
fice highly  difagreeable  to  Cato  ;  but  he  was 
determined  to  perform  it  with  the  pundluality 
and  refped  due  to  an  order  of  the  State,  While 
he  himfelf  went  to  Byzantium,  he  fent  forward 
Canidius  to  Cyprus,  to  intimate  the  commands  of 
the  Roman  People,  and  to  exhort  the  king  to  fub- 
miffion.  Upon  his  return  to  Rhodes,  in  his  way 
■to  Cyprus,  he  had  intelligence,  that  this  prince, 
unable  to  bear  the  ruin  of  his  fortunes,  had,  in  de- 
fpair,  killed  himfelf.  His  treafure  was  feized,  and 
his  effects  fold:  the  whole  yielded  to  the  treafury 
about  feven  thoufand  talents  of  filver.  Upon  the 
approach  of  Cato  to  Rome,  the  magiflrates,  the  Se- 
nate, and  multitudes  of  the  People,  went  forth  to 
receive  him.  The  Senate  thought  proper  in  this 
manner  to  diftinguifli  a  friend,  and  to  favour  him 
with  fome  marks  of  confideration,  in  order  to  ba- 
lance, if  poflible,  the  public  honours  which  wore 
fo  frequently  laviftied  on  their  enemies.  For  the 
fame  purpofe  likewife  they  refolved  to  infert  the 
D  3  name 
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CHAP,  name  of  Cato  among  the  Prxtors  of  the  prefent 

XXI 

u_Y—  y^^^  J  ^"^  ^^''^  honour  he  himfclf  reje<ncd  as  uriprc- 
cedcnted  and  illegal.  The  year  following,  however, 
when  he  flood  candidate  for  this  office  in  the  ordi- 
nary form,  he  was  reje(fled  ;  and  Vatinius,  the  well- 
known  tool  of  Ca;far,  who  had  been  commonly  em- 
ployed by  him  in  things  which  were  thought  too 
mean  for  himl'elf  to  appear  in,  was  cholen  '. 

Caefar,  as  has  been  obfervcd  on  difterent  occa- 
lions,  had  a  ferious  antipathy  to  Cato,  corrfider- 
ing  him  as  a  determined  and  refolute  opponent ; 
he  employed  all  his  influence  to  exclude  him 
from  the  offices  of  State,  and  probably  had  a  par- 
ticular pleafure  in  procuring  him  a  repulfe,  by 
the  preference  of  fo  mean  an  antagonifl  as  Vati- 
nius, who  in  this  inflance  had  the  majority  of  votes 
againflhim.  But,  in  mentioning  this  event,  Valerius 
Maximus,  with  the  fenfe  which  remained  of  it  in 
fubfequent  ages,  though  with  the  quaintnefs  of  epi- 
gram, is  pleafed  to  reverfe  the  form  of  expreffion, 
ufual  in  fpcaking  of  difappointed  candidates,  fay- 
ing, "  That  the  lift  of  Praetors  for  this  year  had 
*•  not  the  honour  of  Cato*s  name  *." 

Cato,  in  the  execution  of  his  late  commiffion, 
had  taken  exa<St  inventories  of  all  the  effeds  fold 
at  Cyprus ;  but  his  books  being  loft,  or  burnt  in 
a  vefTel  which  took  fire  on  the  voyage,  Clodius 
frequently  threatened  him  w^ith  a  prolecution  to 
account   for  the  fums  he  had  received ;  and   in 

thi< 

J  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Ciitotus,  8c  Cicero  ifl  Vatinluin. 
3  y.il.  Max.  lib.  vii.  c.  5. 
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this  was  ferioufly  inftigated  by  Caefar,  who,  from  chap. 
his  winter  quarters  at  Lucca,  watched  all  the  pro-  -  ^^  ^ 
ceedings  at  Rome. 

From  this  ftation,  the  Proconful  of  Gaul,  al- 
though he  could  not  attend  in  perlbn,  fent  his 
agents  to  the  city,  took  part  in  every  tranfadion 
of  moment  that  related  to  his  adherents  or  to  his 
enemies.  It  appeared  to  be  his  maxim,  that  no 
man  fliould  be  his  friend  or  his  enemy  without 
feeling  the  fuitable  eifeds.  Memmius,  who  had 
been  Prcetor  with  Domitiug  Ahenobarbus,  and 
who  had  joined  his  colleague  in  the  profecution 
that  was  commenced  againll  C^iar  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  Confulate,  having  fmce  been  Praetor 
of  Bithynia,  ^nd  accufed  of  mifcondud  in  his  pro- 
vince, was  attaf:ked  by  him  in  a  memorial  which 
he  drew  up  to  be  employed  in  fupport  of  the 
charge.  Memmius,  jn  defending  himfelf,  recri- 
minated, fpari^g  no  kind  of  invedive  ;  and  in  the 
iflue  of  this  miitter  hud  the  good  fortune  to  efcape 
from  the  refentment  of  his  enemy. 

The  power  of  C^efar,  aided  by  his  influence  in 
fo  important  a  ftation,  was  daily  increafing ;  and 
as  he  fpared  no  pains  to  crufli  thofe  whom  he  de- 
fpaired  of  gaining,  fo  he  declined  no  artifice  to 
gain  every  one  elfe.  All  the  fpoils  of  his  province 
were  diftributed  in  gratuities  at  Rome.  He  knew 
the  flate  of  every  man's  family,  and  where  he 
could  not  reach  the  mafter,  paid  his  court  to  the 
miftrefs,  or  to  the  favourite  Have.  While  in  his 
winter  quarters  at  Lucca,  fo  many  Senators  reforted 
D  4  frojj^ 
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c  H  A.  r.  from  Rome  to  pay  their  court,  that  of  thefe  no  Icfs 
,  ^^^  than  two  hundred  were  faid  to  Ijave  been  prefcnt 
at  one  time  *,  and  fo  many  of  them  in  public  cha- 
ra(^ers,  that  the  Lidtors,  who,  with  the  badge* 
of  office,  paraded  at  the  entrance  of  his  quarters 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty '. 

During  this  winter,  a  qucftion  relating  to  the 
reftoration  of  Ptolomy  Aulctes  to  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  gave  rife  to  warm  debates  in  the  vSenate. 
This  prince  had  been  dethroned  by  his  fubje<5l8 ; 
and,  conceiving  that  he  had  fufficient  credit  with 
many  pcrfons  at  Rome,  who  had  experienced  his 
bounty,  he  repaired  thither  to  folicit  his  own  re- 
storation. In  his  way  he  had  an  interview  with 
Marcus  Cato  at  Cyprus,  and  was  advifed  by  him 
to  return  to  Egypt,  and  to  accept  of  any  terms 
from  his  own  People,  rather  than  to  enter  on  fuch 
a  fccne  of  anxiety  and  mortification,  as  he  fhould 
find  every  fuitor  for  public  favour  engaged  in  at 
Rome.  The  giddinefs  of  the  multitude,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  parties,  of  which  one  was  fure  to  with- 
lland  what  the  other  promoted,  the  avarice  oT 
thofe  who  might  pretend  to  be  his  friends,  and 
Avhofe  rapacity  the  treafures  of  his  kingdom  could 
not  aflwage,  were  fufficient  to  deter  the  king  from 
5  proceeding  on  his  voyage.     But  the  importunity 

of  his  attendants,  who  wifhcd  to  have  him  reflored 
without  any  conceflion  to  his  fubjecls,  confirmed 
him  in  his  former  refolution.  He  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome ;  and,  to  the  great  encourage- 
ment 

I  Plutarch,  in  Caefare. 
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mcnt  of  his   hopes,  was  favourably  received   by  chap. 

XXI 

Pompey,  who  was  then  poffelTed  of  the  reigning  - 

influence  in  the  city,  and  who  confidered  this  oc- 
cafion  of  reftoring  a  king  of  Egypt  to  his  throne,  as 
a  proper  opportunity  to  have  a  military  command 
for  himfelf,  joined  to  the  civil  commiflion  of  which 
he  was  already  poflefled. 

In  the  mean  while  the  people  of  Alexandria, 
not  knowing  to  what  place  their  king  had  M'ith- 
drawn,  imagined  that  he  was  dead,  and  put  his 
daughter  Berenice  in  poirelTion  of  the  kingdom. 
Being  afterwards  informed,  that  he  had  gone  to 
fea  and  fleered  for  Italy,  where  he  was  likely 
to  engage  the  Romans  againft  them,  they  fent  a 
deputation  to  coimteradl  his  felicitations  in  the  Se- 
nate. But  thefe  deputies  being  intercepted,  and 
murdered  by  order  of  the  king,  he  proceeded,  ' 
without  oppolition,  in  his  application  at  Rome,  and 
obtained  a  decree  for  his  reftoration  to  the  crown. 
In  this  the  oppofite  parties  agreed,  for  fome  one 
leader  in  each  afpired  to  be  employed  in  refettling 
the  kingdom  of  Egypt ;  but  the  unfortunate  king 
foon  found,  that  in  this  a<^,  pronounced  in  his 
favour,  he  had  yet  made  but  a  fmall  progrefs  in 
his  fuit.  The  whole  difficulty  arofc  in  the  choice 
of  a  perfon  to  carry  the  decree  of  the  Senate  into 
execution. 

Soon  after  the  general  decree  had  paflcd,  Len- 
tulus  Spinthcr,  Conful  of  the  preient  year,  being 
deftined,  at  the  expiration  of  his  magiftracy  in  the 
fity,  to  romiiiand  in  Cilicia  and  Cyprus,  had  in- 

ferted 
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fcrted  the  bufinefs  of  reftoring  the  king  of  Egypt 
as  a  part  of  his  own  commiflion.  But  after  Len- 
tiilus  was  gone  for  his  province,  this  part  of  the 
commifTion,  probably  by  the  influence  of  Pompey, 
who  had  views  on  that  expedition,  as  the  objcft 
of  a  military  command  for  hinifclf,  was  recalled. 
A  flrong  party  of  the  Nobles,  however,  being  jea- 
lous of  the  ftatc  which  Pompey  affecled,  and  of 
his  continual  aim  at  extraordinary  powers,  con- 
ceived an  expedient  to  difappoint  him  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  or  to  render  the  commiflion  unworthy  of  his 
acceptance.  In  vifiting  the  books  of  the  Sybils, 
verfes  were  faid  to  be  found,  containing  an  in- 
junction to  the  Romans,  not  indeed  to  withhold 
their  friendfhip  from  a  king  of  Egypt  foliciting 
their  protedlion,  but  '*  to  beware  how  they  at- 
*•  tempted  to  reflore  him  with  a  military  force." 
The  authenticity  of  this  oracle  was  acknowledged, 
or  declared  by  the  Augurs ;  and  the  Tribune 
Caius  Cato,  who  was  averfe  to  the  caufc  of  Ptolo-r 
my,  availed  himlelf  of  it,  to  fufpend  the  eflfed  of 
the  refolution  which  had  been  already  taken  in 
favour  of  that  prince.  The  Senate  and  People 
were  divided  in  their  opinions.  One  party  urged, 
that  Pompey  fliould  be  appointed  to  reflore  the 
king  of  Egypt  to  his  throne  ;  others  agreed,  that 
he  might  be  appointed,  provided  that  he  under- 
took the  commiflion,  as  Proconful,  attended  by 
two  Lidors,  and,  in  the  terms  of  the  oracle,  without 
any  military  force  ^     Pompey  himfelf  aSedled  to 

think, 

t  Dio,  I  b.  xxxix,  c  ii-^iii    Gccro  sd  Lentolan.  L^iR.  ad  Fa9ulaiip$, 
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think,  that  the  bulinefs  fhould  have  been  left  as  it  chap. 
was  in  the  department  of  Lentiilus  the  Proconful '  '^'  - 
of  Cicilia  and  Cyprus ;  but  his  retainers,  fo  long 
as  they  had  any  hopes  of  rendering  this  a  military 
commiffion,  or  of  making  it  a  pretence  for  placing 
their  patron  again  at  the  head  of  an  army,  never 
ceafed  to  urge  that  he  fliould  be  employed  in  it. 

Ptolomy  himfelf  likewife  wilhed  to  have  tliig 
bulinefs  devolve  upon  Pompey,  as  the  nioft  likely 
perfon  to  have  the  force  of,  the  republic  at  his  dif- 
pofal,  and  to  employ  it  effedlually.  But  botli  de- 
fpairing  at  laft  of  fuccefs,  Ptolomy  retired  to  Ephe- 
fus  ;  and  fearing  the  refentments  he  had  provoked 
in  the  conteft  with  his  own  people,  and  in  the  late 
murder  of  their  deputies,  he  took  refuge  in  the 
temple  of  Diana  ;  a  retreat  from  wliich  Jic  was 
not  conducted,  till  about  two  years  afterwards, 
when  Gabinius  undertook  to  replace  him  on  his 
throne  ' . 

Pompey  was  difgulled  with  his  difappointment 
in  not  being  named  to  this  fervice,  and  probably 
mortified  more  by  the  little  refpedt  that  was  paid 
to  him  by  all  parties,  while  he  lay  under  the  lafn 
of  continual  invedives  from  his  petulant  opponents 
Clodiiis  and  Caius  Cato.  Having  obtained,  on 
the  fifth  of  April,  a  grant  of  fome  money  towards 
executing  his  office  of  general  purveyor  of  corn 
for  the  People ;  and  having  heard  his  own  and 
Ca^far's  embezzlement  of  the  public  treafure,  ef- 
pccially  in  the  alienation  of  the  revenues  of  Cam- 
pania^ 

I  Liv.  Epltom,  Dccad.  xi.  lib.  5. 
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CHAP,  pania,  fcverely  ccnfurcd  in  the  Senate*,  he  left 
.  ^^^-  .Rnrrif  on  prctcnce  of  applying,  in  Sardinia  and 
Sicily,  the  fums  with  which  he  was  now  intruded 
for  the  purchafe  of  corn.  In  his  way  to  this  mar- 
ket he  palTed  by  Lucca,  and,  together  with  Craffus, 
augmented  the  number  of  attendants  who  paid 
their  court  at  the  quarters  of  Caefar.  At  an  in- 
terview of  th^fe  three  leaders,  they  renewed  their 
former  confederacy  ;  and  it  being  known,  that 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus  was  to  ftand  for  the  next 
election  of  Confuls,  Ctefar,  confidering  how  much 
a  citizen  fo  determined  in  oppofition  to  himfelf, 
inftigated  by  Marcus  Cato,  and  fupported  by  the 
party  of  the  Senate,  might  attempt  or  execute 
aguinft  him  in  his  abfence,  propofed,  that  the  op- 
pofition to  this  candidate  fhould  not  be  committed 
to  any  perfon  of  inferior  confideration  in  their 
party  ;  but  that  Pompey  and  CralTus  fliould  them- 
felves  enter  the  lifts,  in  order  to  exclude  Domitius 
from  the  Confulate  *. 

It  was  agreed  likewife,  at  this  conference,  that, 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  they 
were  to  hold  the  magiftracy  at  Rome,  Pompey 
fhould  have  the  province  of  Spain,  Craflus  that  of 
Syria,  each  with  a  great  army  :  that  Caefar  fhould 
be  continued  in  his  prefent  command,  and  have 
fuch  additions  to  the  eftablifhment  of  his  province 
as  might  enable  him  to  fupport  an  army  of  eight 
Roman  legions,  with  the  ufual  accompaniements 

of 
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of  auxiliaries  and  irregular  troops.  Such  was  al- 
ready in  fad  the  ftate  of  his  forces »,  including  a 
legion  of  native  Gauls ;  he  having,  contrary  to 
the  exprefs  limitations  of  his  commiflion,  by  which 
he  was  reftrided  to  three  legions,  made  this  enor- 
mous augmentation.  This  concert,  like  the  firft 
which  united  thefe  parties  together,  was,  for  fome 
time,  kept  a  fecret,  and  only  began  to  be  furmifed 
about  the  ufual  time  of  eledions. 

Soon  after  thefe  matters  were  fettled,  Crafius  be- 
ing to  remain  in  Italy,  Pompey  proceeded  on  hi* 
voyage  to  Sardinia,  and  Ccefar  repaired  to  his  ar- 
my in  Gaul,  where  the  war  in  different  places  had 
been  renewed  in  his  abfcncc.  Among  the  difpo- 
fitions  he  had  made  for  the  winter,  the  young  Craf- 
fus  was  left  to  command  on  the  coafls  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  Channel ;  and  Galba,  another  of  his  lieute- 
nants, was  ported  among  the  Alps,  to  proted  the 
traders  of  Italy  at  a  principal  pafs  of  thefe  moun* 
tains.  This  officer  had  dillodged  the  natives  from 
many  of  their  ftrong-holds,  from  which  they  were 
accuftomed  to  infell  the  highways,  or  to  lay  fuch 
as  were  paffing  under  fevere  contributions ;  and  he 
took  hoftages  for  their  good  behaviour  for  the  fu- 
ture. He  fixed  his  quarters,  during  the  winter, 
at  Ododurus,  fuppofed  to  be  the  village  of  Mar- 
tinach  in  the  Vallais,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the 
tnountains  by  which  travellers  now  pafs  in  the 
route  of  the  greater  abbey  of  St.  Bernard.  Here 
he  remained  for  fome  time  in  quiet  poflefllon  of 

hia 
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c  If  A  P.  Iiis  poll ;  but  the  natives  obferving,  that  t})e  IcirioDS 
^  '  ^  '  J  undor  his  command  had  been  greatly  reduced  by 
the  fcrviccs  of  the  preceding  campaign,  and  by  tho 
detachments  which  he  had  recently  made  fro^i 
his  quarters,  formed  a  defign  to  furprife  and  to  cut 
him  off.  For  this  purpofe,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  in  which  he  was  quartered  fuddenly  wiUit 
drew  from  hiiu,  and  foon  after  appeared  with  mul- 
titudes of  their  countrymen  on  the  neighbouring 
mountains.  From  thence  they,  made  A  furious  iit- 
Jack  on  the  Roman  intrenchjmcnt,  continually 
fending  frelh  numbers  to  relieve  thofe  who  be- 
came fatigued,  or  who  had  exhaufted  the  (lore  of 
their  miffile  weapons. 

The  Romans,  on  the  firfl  profpecl  of  this  at- 
tack, had  deliberated,  whether  they  fhould  not  a- 
bandon  their  poll ;  but  had  refolved  to  maintain 
it,  and  were  now  become  fenfible  that  they  muft, 
perifli,  if  they  could  not,  by  forae  impetuous  effort, 
difperfe  the  enemy  who  were  affembled  in  fuch 
numbers  againft  them.  For  this  purpofe,  they  de- 
termined to  break  from  their  lines,  and  to  mix  with 
their  affailants  fword  in  hand ;  a  manner  of  fighting, 
in  which,  by  the  fuperiority  of  the  Roman  fhield  and 
fword,  they  always  had  a  great  advantage.  They 
accordingly  faliied  from  their  intrenchment,  and, 
after  the  llaughter  of  ten  thoufand  of  the  enemy, 
about  a  third  of  the  ^vhole,  put  the  remainder  to 
flight.  Galba,  notwithftanding  the  refpite  he  ob- 
tained by  this  victory,  not  thinking  it  prudent  to 
remain  in  a  lituation  in  which  he  had  been  expo- 
fed 
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fed  to  To  much  danger,  withdrew,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  winter,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva. 

The  war  had  broke  out  at  the  fame  time  in  the 
quarters  of  Craflus,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
province.  Some  nations,  who  had  made  their  fub- 
miffion,  and  given  hoftages  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding campaign,  repented  of  this  ftep,  and  en- 
tered into  a  concert  to  recover  their  liberties.  They 
began  with  feizing  the  Roman  officers  who  had 
been  ftationed  among  them  as  commiffarics  to  pro- 
vide for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  army,  and  they  de- 
tained them  as  pledges  for  the  recovery  of  thofe 
whom  they  themfelves  had  given  as  hoftages  for 
their  own  peaceable  behaviour. 

The  principal  authors  of  this  revolt  were  the 
inhabitants  of  what  is  now  termed  the  coaft  of 
Britanny,  between  the  rivers  Vilaine  and  Blavet, 
They  trulled  to  the  ftrength  of  their  lituation  on 
fmall  iflands,  peninfulas,  or  head-lands,  of  which 
many  were  joined  to  the  continent  onlyby  fome 
narrow  beach  or  ifthmus,  which  the  fea,  at  high- 
water,  overflowed.  They  depended  likewife  on 
the  ftrength  of  their  fliipping,  in  the  ufe  of  which, 
by  the  practice  of  navigation  on  that  ftormy  fea, 
and  by  their  frequent  voyages  even  to  Britain,  they 
were  extremely  expert.  They  were  faid  to  fupply 
the  want  of  canvas  and  hempen  cordage  with  hides 
and  thongs  of  leather,  and  the  want  of  cables  with 
iron  chains,  to  which  they  fuftencd  their  an- 
chors. 

-   Ccefar, 
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CHAP.      Ca'far,  having  received  intelligence  of  this  rc- 
■  ' ', '    ■  ^"^'"  vvhilc  he  remained  in  his  quarters  at  Lu( 

fcnt  orders  to  build  as  many  ftiips  as  polFible  u; 

the  Loire,  and  to  ^iTemble  mariners  from  the 
neighbouring  coalls.  Apprehending,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  general  defection  of  the  province,  and  per- 
haps a  defcent  from  the  Germans,  that  were  ever 
ready  to  profit  by  the  diftrcfs  or  divilions  of  their 
neighbours,  he  fcnt  Labienus  with  a  large  body  of 
horfe  to  the  Mofelle,  at  once  to  awe  the  Belgig 
nations,  and  to  obferve  the  paflage  of  the  Rhine. 
He  fent  alfo  Titurius  Subinus  with  a  proper  force 
into  Normandy,  where  the  natives  were  already 
in  arms ;  and  the  young  CraiTus  to  the  Garonne, 
to  occupy  the  people  of  Gafcony  in  their  own  coun- 
try, and  to  prevent  their  junction  with  the  princU 
pal  authors  of  this  rebellion. 

He  himfelf  made  haile  to  join  the  troops  that 
were  flationed  in  Britanny,  and  ordered  Decimus 
Brutus  to  aflemble  his  fleet,  and  to  make  fail  with- 
out lofs  of  time  for  the  bay  of  Vannes.  After  his 
arrival  on  the  coaft,  he  met  with  all  the  difficul- 
ties which  he  had  reafon  to  exped:  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  country,  and  from  the  difpofition  and 
ikill  of  its  inhabitants.  The  enemy  had  retired 
from  the  continent  to  their  ftrong- holds  on  the 
promontories  or  head-lands,  in  which  they  were 
periodically  furrounded  by  the  fea.  Being  attack- 
ed at  one  ftation,  they  withdrew  in  their  boats  to 
another ;  and  by  their  fituation  feemed  to  be  fe- 
cure  from  any  enemy,  who  was  not  in  a  condition 

to 
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Xo  aflail  them  at  once,  both  by  fea  and  by  land.  chap. 
They  could  fruftrate  his  operations  on  (hore,  by  % 
embarking  on  board  of  their  velTels ;  and  his  at- 
tack from  the  fea,  by  landing  from  their  boats, 
which  they  drew  up  on  the  beach. 

Caefar,  to  decide  the  event  of  this  lingular  con- 
teft,  was  obliged  to  wait  the  arrival  of  his  (hip- 
ping. As  fooii  as  it  appeared,  the  natives,  fenfi- 
ble  that  their  fate  depended  on  the  event  of  a  fea- 
fight,  embarked  the  moft  expert  of  their  warriors, 
got  under  fail  with  all  their  force,  amounting  to 
two  hundred  and  twenty  veflcls,  and  fleered  di- 
rectly for  their  enemy.  While  the  fleets  drew 
near  to  each  other,  the  ihores  were  crowded  with 
fpedators ;  and  the  army,  with  Caefar  himfelf, 
came  forth  on  the  heights,  from  which  they  could 
behold  the  fcenc. 

The  Romans  being  inferior  to  their  enemy  in 
the  management  of  fails,  as  well  as  in  the  flrength  of 
their  veflels,  endeavoured  to  fupply  their  defe6l,  as 
ufual,  by  an  effort  of  addrefs  or  unexpected  con- 
trivance. They  had  provided  themfelves  with 
fcythes,  fattened  to  (hafts  of  a  proper  length,  to  cut 
the  enemy's  rigging,  and  by  this  means  to  let  loofe 
or  difcompofe  their  fails ;  and  having  thus,  in  the 
firft  encounter,  difabled  many  of  their  fliips,  they 
afterwards  grappled,  and  boarded  them  fword  in 
hand. 

The  Gauls,  feeing  a  great  part  of  their  fleet  in  this 
manner  irrecoverably  loft,  would  have  efcaped  with 
the  remainder  ;  but  were  fuddenly  becalmed,  and 

Vol.  m.  E  being. 
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(C  u  A  r.  being,  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  night,  cxpofcd 

'  '  \      ■  to  tlic  continuul  attacks  ot  their  enemy,  were  all 

either  taken  or  deftroyed  ;  and  the  nation,  thus 

bereft  of  its  principal  ftrcngth  and  the  flower  of 

its  people,  furrendered  again  at  difcretion. 

Under  pretence  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  dif- 
tridt  had  violated  the  law  of  nations,  in  feizing  the 
perfons  of  officers  who  were  ftationcd  among  them 
in  a  public  charadler,  their  leaders  were  put  to 
death,  and  their  people  fold  for  flaves.  Thofc 
of  the  lower  banks  of  the  Seine,  at  the  fame  time, 
having  been  defeated  by  1  iturius,  agreeably  to 
u'hat  was  faid  to  be  the  charader  of  Gaulifti  na- 
tions in  general,  returned  to  their  former  fubmif- 
fion,  with  a  levity  equal  to  that  with  which  they 
had  joined  the  revolt. 

The  nations  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Ga- 
ronne were  ftill  inclined  to  refift  the  approach  oif 
the  Romans  to  their  country.  To  the  advantage 
of  numbers,  they  joined  a  lively  courage,  of  which 
thefe  invaders  had  frequently  felt  the  effeds. 
Every  chief  was  attended  by  a  number  of  fol- 
lowers, whom  he  called  his  Solilurii,  and  who 
had  devoted  themfelves  to  his  fervice.  While  the 
chieftain  lived,  the  Soldurii  fared  in  every  thing 
alike  with  himfelf ;  but  if  he  periflied  by  violence, 
they  too  mufl  die,  and  there  was  no  inllance  of 
their  failing  in  this  part  of  their  engagement. 

CrafTus  being  arrived  on  the  Garonne,  and  warn- 
ed by  the  example  of  other  Roman  officers,  who 
had  fallen  or  mifcarried  in  that  country,  deferred 

pafling 
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palling  the  river  till  he  had  augmented  his  force  chap. 
by  the  junction  of  feme  troops  from  Touloufe,  .  '-  '  - 
and  other  parts  of  the  Roman  province.  Being 
thus  reinforced,  he  proceeded  againft  the  natives: 
Thefe  comprehended  many  little  hordes,  of  which 
Casfar  has,  on  this  occafion,  enumerated  twelve, 
but  jealous  of  one  another,  and  unwilling  to  join 
even  in  their  common  defence.  They  according- 
ly, notwithllanding  their  known  valour,  fell  fepa- 
rately  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  in  the  end 
were  all  of  them  vunquiflied,  or  made  their  fub- 
million. 

By  thefe  conquefts,  the  former  acquifitions  of 
Caeiar  on  the  Seine  and  the  Marne,  had  a  diredl 
communication  with  the  diilrids  of  Touloufe  and 
Narbonne,  or  what  had  already  been  for  a  confi- 
deruble  period  tlve  Roman  province  of  Gaul.  And 
the  conqueror,  having  re  ellabliflied  peace  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  country,  which  are  now  termed  Britan- 
ny  and  Normandy,  clofed  the  campaign  with  a 
march  Hill  farther  to  the  northward,  where  he 
penetrated  through  marlhes  and  woods  into  Bra- 
bant ;  but  being  ftopped  by  heavy  rains,  and  the 
approach  of  winter,  he  returned  on  his  route, 
without  making  any  fettlement  \  and  having  put 
bis  army  into  winter  quarters  among  the  nations 
who  had  lately  revolted,  he  himielf  let  out  as  uiual 
for  Italy.  There  his  prefence  was  greatly  wanted 
by  Pompey  and  Craifus,  who,  on  the  approach  of 
the  elections,  were  likely  to  meet  with  unexpected 
difficulties  in  executing  the  plan  which  had  been 
lately  concerted  betwixt  them. 

E2  At 
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c  H  A.  P.       At  Rome,  the  Ipring,  and  part  of  the  fummer, 
,^  had  paired  in  dilputes  among  thofe  who  wtrc  at- 

tached to  the  oppofite  parties.  Clodius  had  attacked 
Cicero  in  his  own  perfon,  in  his  effe^s,  and  in  the 
perlbns  of  his  friends.  P.  Sextius,  who,  in  the 
charadler  of  Tribune,  had  been  fo  active  in  the  re- 
cal  of  this  injured  exile,  and  who  had  expofed  his 
own  life  in  the  riots  to  which  that  nieafurc  gave 
rife,  was  now  accufed,  and  brought  to  trial  for 
fuppofed  ads  of  violence  committed  by  him  in  the 
courfe  of  thofe  contc lis.  He  was  defended  with 
great  zeal  by  Hortenlius,  and  with  a  proper  grati- 
tude by  Cicero ;  and  by  their  joint  endeavours 
was,  on  the  twelfth  of  March,  acquitted  by  the 
unanimous  verdict  of  his  judges  '. 

After  this  trial  was  over,  a  point  of  fuperflition, 
curious  as  it  fcrves  to  mark  of  the  age,  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  a  frefli  difpute  between  Cicero  and  his 
enemy  Clodius.  Upon  a  report,  that  horrid  noifes 
and  claftiing  of  arras  had  been  heard  under  ground 
in  one  of  the  fuburbs,  the  Senate  thought  proper 
to  take  the  fubjedl  under  confideration,  and  they 
referred  it  for  interpretation  to  the  college  of 
Augurs.  This  body  delivered  in  judgment,  that 
the  gods  were  offended,  among  other  things,  by 
the  negled  and  profanation  of  holy  rites,  and  by 
the  proftitution  of  facred  places  to  profane  ufes. 
This  refponfe  Clodius  endeavoured  to  apply  to 
the  cafe  of  Cicero's  houfe,  once  confecrated  and 
fet  apart  for  religion,  and  now  again  profaned  by 

being 
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beinff  reftorcd  to  its  former  owner.  Cicero  endea-  chap. 
voLired  to  remove  the  charge  of  profanation  trom  ■  '  \  ' 
hiinfelf  to  Clodius,  by  reviving  the  memory  of  his 
famous  adventure  in  Caefar's  houfe.  *•  If  I  quote 
*'  any  more  recent  a(5l  of  impiety/*  fays  he,  "  this 
"  citizen  will  recal  me  to  the  former  inftance,  in 
"  which  he  intended  no  more  than  adultery." 
He  proceeded,  however,  to  apply  the  refponfe  of 
the  Augurs  to  a  more  late  adventure  of  Clodius  in 
alarming  the  theatre  at  the  head  of  an  armed  rab- 
ble, while  the  games  were  celebrating  in  honour 
of  the  great  Goddefs. 

The  Senate  for  two  days  together  liftcned  to 
the  mutual  invective  of  thefe  parties,  and  were 
entertained  with  their  endeavours  to  furpafs  each 
other  in  declarations  of  zeal  for  the  facred  rites 
which  had  been  profaned.  Cicero,  however,  by 
the  goodnefs  of  his  caufe,  the  force  of  his  admi- 
rable talents,  and  perhaps  dill  more  by  the  aid  of 
the  Triumvirate,  who  were  at  this  time  at  va- 
riance with  Clodius,  prevailed  in  the  conteft. 

This  martyr  in  the  caufe  of  the  Senate,  ever  fince 
his  return  from  banifliment,  had  courted  the  for- 
midable parties,  whofe  power,  at  leaft  to  hurt,  he 
had  experienced.  He  committed,  or  atlecied  to 
commit  himfelf  entirely  into  the  hands  of  Pom* 
pey ;  and,  with  a  declaration  of  much  attachment 
alfo  to  the  party,  compofed  a  flattering  panegyric,  on 
Cccfar  which  this  leader  received  with  great  plea- 
fure' ,  probably  more  on  account  of  the  breach  it  was 

E  3  likely 
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CHAP,  likely  to  make  among  his  opponents  in  the  bcnar- 
than  on  account  of  any  fatisfaclion  he  otherwiic 
received  from  it,  or  of  any  real  acccflion  of  rtrcngth 
it  gave  liim  in  the  purfuit  of  his  dcfigns.     By  tli 
conduct,    indeed,    Cicero    difgufted    his    form* 
friends,  and  felt  his  fituation  in  the  city  fo  painful, 
that  he  abfented   liiinfclf,  during  great  part  of  the 
fummer ;    a  circumftance  which   interrupted  the 
courfc,  or  changed  the   fubjed  of  thole  letters  t 
which  we  are  indebted  for  the  bed  record  or  a* 
count  of  the  times. 

We  have  great  reafon  to  regret  any  interruption 
of  materials  from  which  the  hiftory  of  a  Confulate 
fo  interefting  as  the  prefent  could  be  collected. 
The  republic  feems  in  part  to  have  recovered  i* 
dignity  by  the  able  and  refolute  condudl  of  Ma 
cellinus,   and  by  the  tacit  concurrence  of  his  col- 
league Phillippus,   who,   though  connedled  with 
Caefar,  did  not  co-operate  in  the  projeds  of  his  par- 
ty' .     By  the  influence  of  thefe  Confuls  the  applic 
tions  made  to  the  Senate  by  Gabinius,  now  com- 
manding in  Syria,  for  certain  cullomary  honours 
were  rejedcd  -.    This  refufal  was  intended  to  mor- 
tify Pompey,  who  protected  Gabinius,  and  who  him- 
felf  was  commonly  treated  by  Marcellinus  with 
great  freedom  and  feverity.  Thofe  who  oppofed  the 
Triumvirs  recovered  their  courage,  and  Domitius- 
Ahenobarbus,  by  their  influence,  was  in  a  fair  way 
to  fucceed  in  his  election  for  Conful  of  the  following 
year.     While  the  Tribunes,  conduced  chiefly  by 

I  Cic.  ad  Quint,  Frat.  Ub,  u,  ep.  6. 
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his  more  refpeclable  namefake  by  the  appellation  ■  ^  ^  '  « 
of  Caius,  indiredly  fupported  their  caufe,  by  pro- 
pofing  many  regulations  in  behalf  of  what  was  cal- 
led the  Popular  Intereft.  The  Conful  Marcellinus 
endeavoured  to  mar  or  interrupt  their  proceeding"* 
by  the  appointment  of  fafts  and  holidays,  in  which 
it  was  not  lawful  to  tranfadl  affairs  in  the  affembly 
of  the  People.  The  Tribunes,  in  their  turn,  fu- 
fpcnded  the  election  of  Confuls,  and  in  this  were  en- 
couraged by  Pompey  and  Craflus,  who  feared  the 
effed  of  a  choice  to  be  made  under  the  direction  of 
Marcellinus,  and  had  not  yet  ventured  to  declare 
their  own  intentions  to  offer  thenifelves.  But 
their  late  interview  with  Caefar,  and  the  part  they 
had  taken  in  confequence,  had  created  fufpicion 
of  their  views.  Marcellinus  put  the  queUion  to 
Pompey  in  the  Senate,  Whether  he  deiired  the 
Confulate  for  hijiifelf  ?  And  this  politician,  long 
unaccuilomed  to  make  plain  declarutior»s,  unfwcr- 
ed  indiredly,  Tiiat  if  there  were  no  ill-difpofed 
citizens  in  the  commonwealth,  he  fliould  have  no 
fuc  .  delire,  CralVus,  to  the  fame  quellion,  made 
a  like  evalive  reply,  That  he  Ihould  be  governed 
by  what  he  judged  bed  for  the  State.  Both  ap- 
pear to  have  perceived  that  they  were  to  rely  for 
fuccefs  chiefly  on  popular  tumults  ;  and  as  thefe 
would  come  to  be  employed  with  great  difadvan- 
tage  againft  fuch  an  able  and  refolute  maglftrate 
as  Marcellinus,  they  took  meafures  to  defer  the; 
elections  until  the  term  of  the  prefent  Confuls  ia 
oflice  Ihould  elapfe  K 

E  4  They 
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CHAT.       They  found  the  Tribune  Cuius  Cato  a  7:    ' 
inftrument  for  their  purpofc,  fecurcd  his  neg  -  - 
and  employed  it  repeatedly  to  fufpcnd  the  clcc 
tions.     The  republic,  upon  the  approach  of  the 
new  year,  being   to  lofe   its  former  magiilratt 
without  any  fucccifion  of  new  one??,  was  likely  to 
fall  into  a  ftatc  of  great  confufion.     The  Senate 
went  into  mourning,  and  difchargcd  every  member 
from  aflifling  at  any  of  the  public  entertainments  or 
ihews.    In  this  (late  of  fufpenfe  and  alarm,  Pubiius 
Clodius,  who  had  for  fometimc  been  at  variance 
with  Pompcy,  as  if  gained  by  the  concurrence  of 
mcafures  on  this  occafion,  was  reconciled  to  him, 
and  attacked  Marcellinus  with  continual  inveclives. 
While  the  year  was  fuifercd  to  pafs  without  any 
election  of  Confuls ;  the  fafces  dropped  from  the 
hands  of  Marcellinus  and  Phillippus,  and  an  inter- 
regnum enlued.     Pompey  and  Craffus  then  operdy 
appeared  as  candidates  for  the  vacant  offices  of 
State.     Young  Cralfus  coming  from  the  army  in 
Gaul,  attended  by  a  numerous  body  of  citizens 
then  ferving  under  Caefar,  brought  a  conliderable 
acceffion  of  votes  to  the  party  of  their  general, 
and  were  themfelves  not  likely  to  be  outJtripped 
by  their  opponents  in  ads  of  fedition  or  violence, 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus  alone,  fupported  by  the: 
councils  of  Marcus  Cato,  who  was  his  kinfman^ 
had  the  courage  to  perfill  in  a  contell  with  thefe 
powerful  and  dangerous  antagoniils.    The  time  of 
eled:ion  being  tlxed,  this  candidate  went  before 
break  of  day  to  occupy  his  place  in  the  field  of 
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diiorderly  populace,  and  even  by  men  in  arms.  ■  . 


The  Have  who  carried  a  light  before  him  was  kil- 
led. Some  of  his  friends,  particularly  Marcus 
Cato,  was  wounded  ';  and  his  adherents,  not  be- 
ing in  condition  to  difpute  the  ground  uith  futh 
a  force  as  was  aflembled  againil  them,  retired  to 
their  own  houfes,  leaving  Pompey  and  Craflus  to 
be  named  without  oppoiition. 

In  the  fame  manner  the  faction  of  the  Trium- 
virate over -ruled  every  other  elcdion,  procured  t^ 
preference,  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  of 
Vatinius  to  Marcus  Cato,  and  filled  every  office 
with  their  own  creatures.  They  prevailed  in  the 
appointment  of  -^diles  by  adtual  force,  and  at  the 
cxpence  of  the  lives  of  fome  of  thofe  who  oppofcd 
them.  Pompey  himfelf  having  been  entangled  in 
one  of  theie  tumults,  retired  to  change  his  clothes, 
which  were  ftained  with  blood.  They  were  over- 
powered in  the  nomination  only  of  two  of  the 
Tribunes,  Publius  Acquilius  Gallus  and  Atteius 
Capito,  in  whofe  elcdlion  the  arillocratical  party 
prevailed. 

Thefe  events  however  were,  by  the  conteft*which  tJ.  c.  698. 
ai-ofe  on  every  queftion,  deferred  for  all  the  months  pdus  ^Ia^ 
of  winter  and  fpring.    The  offices  of  Praetor  were  M.^'Licimoj 
not  filled  up  by  the  middle  of  May  ».     The  elec-  ^''^"*' 
tions  kid  begun  for  this  purpole  fome  time  before  ; 
but  it  being  obferved  that  Marcus  Cato  had  the 

firft 
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CHAP,  firft  Centuries,  Pompcy,  under  a  pretence,  allow* 
i  ed  by  the  Roman  fupcrftition,  that  he  was  to 
obfcrve  the  heavens,  interpofed  to  fufpend  the 
ballot.  The  fadion  employed  the  time  which 
they  obtained  by  this  delay  in  procuring  vc 
and  were  fo  unguarded  in  giving  money,  that  they 
laid  themfelves  open  to  a  criminal  profecution,  and 
had  reafon  to  apprehend  that  whatever  eledtion  they 
made  would  be  difputed  before  the  tribunals  of  juf- 
tice.  To  prevent  this  confequencc,  Afranius,  a  per- 
fon  entirely  under  the  direftion  of  Pompey,  moved 
in  the  aflembly  of  the  People  for  a  difpenfation  from 
the  ftatute  of  bribery  in  the  cafe  of  eledlions  then 
depending  for  the  office  of  Praetor ;  and  having  ob- 
tained this  extraordinary  indulgence,  fecured  to 
the  party  the  fruits  of  their  influence  and  of  their 
money  * . 

Among  the  adls  of  Pompey  and  Craflus,  in  tli.-n 
fecond  Confulate,  are  mentioned  fome  regulations 
refpeding  the  courts  of  juftice,  by  which  the  juries, 
though  taken  in  equal  numbers  from  the  Senate, 
the  Equeftrian  order,  and  the  mafs  of  the  People, 
were  neverthelefs  limited  to  perfons  of  confider- 
able  property.  There  are  likewife  mentioned  fome 
refolutions  then  palTed  to  enforce  the  laws  againft 
murder,  and  to  amend  thofe  againft  bribery  by 
additional  penalties,  together  with  a  fumptuary  law 
to  check  the  extravagance  and  prodigality  of  the 
age.  *'  So  willing  were  thefe  magiflrates,"  faidHor- 
tenfius,  "  to  compenfate  by  the  laws  they  enacted 

"foE 
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*'  for  the  defeds  of  their  own  pradlice,  that  they  chap. 
•*  made  laws  even  to  limit  the  expence  of  the 
*'  tahie."  Such  profeffions  to  reform  the  age 
were  probably  intended  to  retrieve  the  charadler 
which  the  popular  leaders  had  loft  by  the  violence 
and  barefaced  corruption  of  their  recent  canvafs, 
and  to  mark  their  adminiftration  with  fome  mea- 
fures  that  might  feem  to  difprove  the  imputations 
of  libertinifm  commonly  laid  to  their  charge. 

Pompey,  at  the  fame  time,  had  an  opportunity 
to  lignalize  his  Confulate,  by  opening,  during  the 
prefent  year,  the  magnificent  theatre  which  he 
himfelf,  or  his  freedman  Demetrius,  had  ereded 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  People  at  the  pu- 
blic (hows.  At  this  folemnity  were  brought  on 
the  ftage  many  dramatic  performances,  and  other 
exhibitions  of  a  different  fort.  Among  thefe,  in  the 
courfe  of  five  days,  no  lefs  than  five  hundred  lions 
were  let  loofe  and  killed  by  African  huntfmen  ;  and 
the  whole  concluded  with  the  baiting  of  eighteen 
elephants,  animals  that  feemed  to  have  fagacity 
enough  to  be  confcious  of  the  indignity  and  the 
wrong  which  they  fuffered.  By  their  piteous  cries 
they  moved  compaflion  in  the  breafts  even  of  that 
barbarous  rabble,  for  whofe  entertaiment  they  were 
flain  \ 

The  allotment  of  provinces,  which  was  the 
principal  objea  of  this  Confulate,  was  for  fome 
time  kept  from  the  view  or  the  People.  Pompey 
continued  to  profefs  that  he  did  not  intend  to  ac- 
cept of  any  province  whatever.     But  the  public 

did 
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CHAP,  (lij  not  give  credit  to  fuch  declarations  on  his  par; 

< '  V  ■'  and  his  o^vn  partizans  were  as  ufual  prepared  i 
prefs  upon  him  what  they  knew  he  wiflied,  but  a: 
fcded  to  decline  ' .  Every  one,  therefore,  in  all  coi. 
verfations,  endeavoured  to  accommodate  him  in  u 
province,  fome  with  Syria,  others  with  Spain  ai 
Africa;  to  all  which  fuggeftions,  or  ofTicious  pro- 
jedts,  he  affedled  indifference,  or  even  averfion. 
Trebonius,  meanwhile  Tribune  of  the  People, 
made  a  motion,  which  was  foon  underftood  to  be 
the  real  mind  of  his  authors,  and  the  adlual  refult 
of  their  counfels  :  that  the  province  of  Syria  (hould 
be  afligned  to  CrafTus ;  that  of  Spain,  together  with 
Africa,  to  Pompey  ;  and  not  to  fall  fhort  of  Caefar's 
appointment  in  Gaul,  each  of  them  to  continue  for 
five  years,  with  fuch  eftabliOimcnts  of  men  and  of 
money  as  the  neceflity  of  the  fervice  during  that 
period  might  require.  This  motion  was  made  in 
execution  of  the  original  plan  concerted  with  Cje- 
far,  and  it  ferved  to  bring  into  light  the  obje(5l  of 
their  late  confultation  at  Lucca,  which  had  fo 
miich  alarmed  the  friends  of  the  republic. 

On  the  day  that  this  arrangement  was  propofed 
in  the  affembly,  Marcus  Cato,  by  means  of  the 
Tribunes  Atteius  Capito  and  Acquilius  Gallus,  ob- 
tained leave  to  addrefs  the  People.  He  endea- 
voured to  difappoint  the  fadion  by  occupying 
fo  much  of  their  time  as  to  prevent  their  com- 
ing to  any  decifion.  Being  coramandtd  lilence, 
and  ftill  perfiiiing  to  fpeak,  he  was  ordered  by 

Trebonius 
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Trcbonius  into  cullody.   In  this  manner,  however,  chap. 
the  time  oi  the  firft  meeting  was  (pent,  and  the 
aflVmbly  adjourned  to  the  following  day. 

The  Tribunes  Atteius  and  Callus,  fufpeding 
that  means  might  be  ufed  to  exclude  them  from 
the  airembly  which  was  then  to  be  held,  took  mea- 
fures  to  fecure  their  admiflion.  For  this  purpose 
Gallus  remained  all  night  in  the  Senate  houfc, 
which  fronted  the  Comitium  or  place  of  popular  af- 
fembly.  But  this  device  was  turned  againrt  himfelf ; 
the  oppoiite  party  having  placed  a  guard  to  confine 
hin*  where  he  was.  His  colleague  Atteius,  wi>^h 
Marcus  Cato,  Favonius,  and  fome  others,  eluded 
the  parties  that  were  placed  to  intercept  them,  and 
found  their  way  to  the  place  of  aflcmbly.  When 
the  queftion  was  put,  Cato,  being  lifted  up  into 
view  by  thofe  of  his  friends  who  were  near  him, 
gave  an  alarm  that  it  thundered ;  an  intimation  ever 
held  by  the  fupcrftition  of  the  Romans  to  be  omi- 
nous, and  fufficient  to  furi>end  their  procedure 
in  any  bufinefs  of  State.  He  was,  however,  on 
this  occalion  forced  from  the  Comitium  with  the 
flaughter  of  fome  of  his  friends,  who  rehfted  the 
force  that  was  employed  againft  them.  About  the 
fame  time  the  Tribune  Acquilius  was  wounded  in 
attempting  to  force  his  way  from  the  ^enate-houfe, 
and  a  great  concourfe  of  people  was  forming  a- 
round  him  as  he  flood  bleeding  in  the  ftreets. 
Violence  to  the  perfon  of  a  Tribune  wes  ftill  con- 
fidered  with  religious  horror,  and  the  Confuls,  in 
whofe  behalf  this  tumult  had  been  raifed,  fearing 
the  confequence  of  fuffering  fuch  a  fpedacle  to  re- 
main 
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CHAP,  main  in  tlie  view  of  the  People,  ordered  the  muU 
titude  to  withdraw,  and  affcding  concern  for  the 
accident,  removed  the  Tribune  ftill  bleeding  of  hit 
wounds 

In  the  fequel  of  thefe  operations,  Pompey  and 
Crairus  having  obtained  the  provinces  allotted  to 
theuifelves,  and  in  the  terms  propofed ;  proceed- 
ed JtO  fulfil  their  part  of  the  late  engagement  to 
Caefar,  by  moving  that  his  command  fhould  be 
continued  during  an  additional  term  of  five  years 
more.  "  Now,  indeed,"  faid  Cato,  (addrcfllng 
hijiifclf  to  Pompey,)  "  the  burden  is  preparing  for 
"  your  own  ihoulders.  It  will  one  day  fall  on  the 
ff  republic,  but  not  till  after  it  has  crufhed  you  to 
**  the  ground." 

Thefe  arrangements  being  made,  the  Confuls  in 
the  profped  of  vacating  their  office  of  magiftracy 
in  the  city,  proceeded  to  anticipate  the  charge  of 
their  refpedive  trulls.  Pompey,  the  newly  named 
Proconful  of  Spain,  under  pretence  of  a  war  fub- 
filling  with  the  Vacceii,  raifed  the  eftabhlhment  of 
his  province  to  four  legions,  two  of  which,  the  fub- 
jed:  of  much  animadverfion  hereafter,  Caefar,  under 
pretence  of  more  urgent  fervice  in  Gaul,  had  the 
addrefs  to  borrow  from  him. 

Pompey  either  had  not  yet  begun  to  perceive 
vi^hat  Cato  fuggefted.  That  the  greateft  difficulty 
he  had  to  apprehend,  in  preferving  the  eminence 
to  which  he  afpired,  w'as  the  competition  of  Cse- 
iar  ;  and  that  the  fword  mull  determine  the  con- 
teft  between  them ;  or  he  flattered  himfelf  that, 
Jike  the  perfon  who  flays  at  the  helm,  he  was  to 

command 
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command  the  vefTel :  and  that  by  remaining  at  the  c  h  a  p. 
ieat  of  government,  while  his  aflbciates  and  rivals  ■.  \  '  • 
accepted  of  appointments  at  a  diftance,  he  conti- 
pued  to  prefide  as  fovereign,  or  fupreme  head  of 
the  republic.  Under  the  influence  of  thefe  con- 
ceptions, although  his  proper  ftation  was  Spain, 
he  either  procured,  or  at  leafl  availed  himfelf  of, 
a  motion  that  was  made  by  fome  of  the  Tribunes 
to  detain  him  in  Italy  ;  and  fancied,  that  while 
he  fent  his  own  lieutenants,  Afranius  and  Petreius, 
as  private  agents  for  himfelf  into  that  province, 
even  Caefar  and  Craflus,  though  in  the  command 
of  formidable  armies,  wer^  to  ad  in  a  fubordinate 
ftation  to  himfelf,  who  fliould  appear,  by  refiding 
at  Rome,  to  have  the  fupreme  direction  of  their 
operations  as  well  as  other  affairs  of  ftate. 

Craffus  ever  confidered  riches  as  the  chief  con- 
ftituents  of  power,  and  he  expected,  with  the  fpoils 
of  Ada,  to  equal  the  military  or  political  advanta- 
ges that  were  likely  to  be  acquired  by  his  rivals  in 
Europe.  From  the  levies  and  other  preparations 
which  he  made  for  his  province,  it  foon  appeared 
that  he  intended  a  war  with  the  Parthians,  the 
only  antagonifts  which  the  Romans  had  left  to 
difpute  their  progrefs  even  to  India  itfelf.  Ob- 
ferving  that  he  was  likely  to  meet  with  an  oppo- 
sition to  this  defign  from  the  Senate,  and  from  the 
Tribunes,  who  exerted  their  powers  to  interrupt 
his  preparations,  or  took  meafures  to  detain  him 
at  home,  he  became  the  more  impatient  to  fet  out 
•for  his  province,  and  left  Rome  even  before  the 
lull  expiration  of  the  year  for  which  he  was  elec- 
ted 
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(cd  into  the  office  of  Conful.  The  Tribune  At- 
teius  cnde;ivoured  to  ftop  him,  firft  by  his  tribani- 
tian  negative,  next  by  adtual  force,  and  laft  of  all 
by  ioleinn  imprecations,  devoting  the  leader  him- 
felf,  and  all  who  (liould  follow  him  on  that  (er- 
vicc,  to  deftrucftion. 

While  the  Conful  palTed  through  the  gates  of 
Rome,  on  his  intended  departure  for  Afia,  this 
Tribune,  with  a  lighted  fire,  the  xifual  form  of 
devoting  a  vidim  to  the  infernal  gods,  denounced 
a  curfe,  which  greatly  alarmed  manyof  thofe  who 
ivcre  deftined  with  Crafius  on  this  expedition. 
This  piece  of  fuperftition  he  might,  in  his  own 
mind,  have  juftly  contemned:  but  it  was  impru- 
dent to  flight  the  eflfedls  of  it  on  the  minds  of  the 
People,  and  on  the  minds  of  his  own  army.  In 
the  apprehenfion  of  both  he  was  by  this  form  in  a 
manner  doomed  to  deftrudion,  and  proceeded  in 
the  war  at  the  head  of  troops  ill  prepared  to  ward 
off  calamities,  which  they  were  thus  made  to  be- 
lieve hung  over  them,  in  confequence  of  impreca- 
tions of  which  they  were  not  difpofed  to  doubt 
the  effed. 
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CHAP.     XXII. 

State  of  the  Commonwealth, — Adminijlration  of  the 
Provinces, — Operations  of  Cafar  in  Gauly  Ger- 
many^ and  Britain, — State  of  Pompey  at  Rome, 
'—Progrefs  of  Crajfus  into  Syria, — Kingdom  of 
Parthia. — Invajion  of  Crajfus  beyond  the  Euphra- 
tes.— Second  Invajion  of  Cafar  in  Britain, 

THE  provincial  appointments  of  Porapcy  and  ^  ?  ,a '• 
Craflus,  with  that  which  was  at  the  fame  v — v— --' 
time  prolonged  to  Caefar,  feemed  to  difmember 
the  empire,  if  not  to  expofe  the  republic  itfelf  to 
imminent  danger. 

Of  thefe  three  adventurers,  Pompey  and  Caefar, 
apart  from  the  evil  particularly  apprehended  in 
any  of  the  meafures  they  purfued,  were  in  them- 
felves  fubjedls  of  a  very  dangerous  character  :  nei- 
ther polTefled  that  dignity  of  mind  which  difdains 
every  advantage  beyond  that  of  equal  juftice  ; 
neither  could  acquiefce  in  the  fame  meafures  of 
confideration  or  power  which  other  Senators  had 
enjoyed  before  him;  neither  could  be  at  eafe 
where  he  did  not  command  as  matter,  or  appear 
at  leaft  as  the  principal  perfonage  in  every  fcene  in 
which  he  was  employed. 

This  paltry  ambition,  fome  ages  before,  might 
have  been  held  in  contempt  by  the  meaneft  of  the 
People,  or  muft  have  Ihrunk  before  that  noble  ele- 
vation of  mind  by  which  the  ftateiman  conceived 
no  eminence  befides  that  of  high  perlbnal  quali- 
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c  H  A  p.  tics  employed  in  public  fervice%  or  before  that 
^  ^  '  ■  auflcre  virtue  which  coafintd  the  public  cfteem 
to  ads  of  public  utility,  fupportcd  by  unblcinjftied 
reputation  in  private  life,  liut  in  the  prefcnt  age, 
there  was  a  faAjion  which  fct  fuch  antiquated  no- 
tions at  defiance,  controuled  the  authority  of  the 
State  itfelf,  and  bellowed  on  private  adventurers 
the  attachnjeut  which  belonged  to  the  common- 
wealth, and  the  deference  which  was  due  only  to 
the  laws  of  their  country. 

In  the  progrefs  of  this  republic  the  chiaa(.iLr  ui 
'|iartics  has  already  repeatedly  changed,  and  the 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  them  accordingly 
varied. 

In  the  firft  periods  of  its  hiftory,  citizens  were 
divided  on  the  fuppofed  diftin<flions  of  birth  ;  and, 
in  the  quality  of  Patrician  or  Plebeian,  ftrove  for 
prerogative  or  privilege  with  much  emulation,  as 
feparate  orders  of  men  in  the  commonwealth,  but 
with  little  jealoufy  of  perfonal  interefts. 

In  a  fubfequent  period,  when  the  invidious  part 
of  the  former  diflindion  was  removed,  citizens 
having  no  longer  the  fame  fubjed  of  animofity,  a$ 
being  born  to  different  pretenfions,  they  entered 
more  fully  on  the  competition  of  individuals,  and 
the  formation  of  feparate  faction?.  They  ftrove 
for  the  afcendant  of  ariftocratical  or  democratical 
government,  according  to  the  intereft  they  had 
formed  to  themfelves  in  the  prevalence  "of  either. 
They  were  ready  to  facrifice  the  peace  and  honour 
of  the  Public  to  their  own  paffion?,  and  entered 
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into  difputes  accordingly,  which  were  in  the  high-  c^a  p. 
eft  degree  dangerous  to  tlie  commonwealth.  They 
thought  pcrfonal  provocations  were  fufficient  to 
juftify  public  diforders ;  or,  acluated  by  vehement 
animolities,  they  fignalized  their  vidtories  with 
the  blood  of  their  antagonifts.  But,  though  fan- 
guinary  and  cruel  in  their  immediate  executions, 
they  formed  no  deliberate  plans  of  ufurpalion  to 
enflave  their  country,  nor  formed  a  fyftem  of  evils 
to  continue  beyond  the  outrage  into  which  they 
themfeives  were  led  by  their  fuppoicd  perfonal 
wrongs  or  faftious  refentments. 

Wc  are  now  again  once  more  to  change  the 
fcene,  and  to  have  under  our  coniideration  the 
condudt  of  men  who  were  in  reality  as  indiflfcrcnt 
to  any  intcrcft  of  party  as  they  were  to  that  of  the 
republic,  or  to  any  objedl  of  State ;  who  had  no 
refentments  to  gratify ;  or  who  eafily  facrificed 
thofe  which  they  felt  to  the  purpofes  of  a  cool 
and  deUberate  defign  on  the.  fovereignty  of  their 
country.  Though  rivals,  they  could  occafionally 
enter  into  combinations  for  mutual  fupport,  fre- 
quently changed  their  paittzans,  and  had  no  per- 
manent quarrel  but  with  thole  who  uniformly  wilh- 
€d  to  preferve  the  republic.  They  were  furround- 
ed  by  perfons  who  admired  the  advantages  ot 
wealth  or  of  power  which  might  be  obtained  at  the 
expence  of  their  country,  and  who  indeed  were 
ready  to  extol  the  virtues  of  any  adventurer 
who  could  lead  a  numerous  lilt  of  retainers  to 
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CHAP,  ftiare  with  himfclf  in  the  fpoils  of  the  common- 
Wealth. 

Peace  had  now,  for  fome  years,  except  in  that 
part  where  Ctefar  commanded,  been  eftabhftied 
throughout  the  empire.  Inftead  of  military  ope- 
rations, the  State  was  occupied  in  di reding  the 
farms  of  the  revenue,  in  hearing  complaints  of  op- 
prclfion  from  the  provinces,  and  in  appointing  the 
fuccelTion  of  military  goveniors.  Befides  the  dif- 
puCes  which  have  been  mentioned  relating  to  the 
provincial  appointments  of  Craflus  and  Caefar,  there 
drofe  a  quellion  on  the  fubje<5l  of  provinces  to  be 
afligned  to  their  immediate  predeccflbrs  in  the  Con- 
fulate,  Marcellinus  and  Philippus.  It  was  llrong- 
ly  urged  that  Pifo,  Gabinius,  and  even  Cxfar  him- 
felf,  fliould  be  recalled  to  make  way  for  officers 
who  wer6  intitled  to  fimilar  command  in  their 
turns.  This  meafure  was  fupported  in  part  by  Ci- 
cero, who  vehemently  contended,  that  Pifo  and 
Gabinius  ftiould  be  fuperfedcd ;  but  urged  the 
continuance  of  Caefar  in  his  ftation,  a  circumftance 
for  which  this  able  adventurer  had  taken  fufficient 
precaution  not  to  leave  it  in  hazard  from  the  ifluc 
of  this  debate. 

Pifo,  the  near  relation  of  Caefar,  in  the  event  of 
thefe  deliberations,  was  adlually  recalled,  and,  up- 
on his  return  to  the  city,  complained  to  the  Se- 
nate, in  terms  of  great  afperity,  of  the  injury  done 
to  his  charader.  Cicero  had  ever  treated  Pifo  and 
Gabinius,  though  in  reality  but  the  inflruments  of 
yompey  and  Cgefar,  as  the  principal  authors  of  his 

own 
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bwn  calamities :  and,  upon  the  prefent  occafion,  chap. 

XXII 

had  pronounced  againfl  Pifo  that  violent  inveclive  ^   ,  ^  '-* 
which  ftill  remains  among  his  works,  and  which 
the  fubfequent  condudl  ot  the  perfon  againft  whom 
it  was  directed  in  a  great  meafure  difproved. 

Gabinius  had  for  fome  years  enjoyed  the  go- 
vernment of  Syria,  and  during  this  time  had  ven- 
tured to  employ  the  force  of  his  province  in  a 
manner  which,  together  with  fome  other  offences, 
drew  upon  him,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  the  ani- 
madverfion  of  the  Senate. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  Ptolomy  Auletcs, 
king  of  Egypt,  in  exile  from  his  kingdom,  had 
applied  to  the  Romans  for  aid  in  recovering  his 
crown  ;  that  his  fuit  had  been  granted,  but  ren- 
dered ineffedual  by  the  regard  which  was  paid  to 
a  fuppofed  oracle,  which  forbade  his  being  rein  da- 
ted with  a  military  force  ;  that  he  had  withdrawn 
to  Ephefus,  and  taken  fanc^uury  in  the  celebrated 
temple  of  that  place,  where  he  waited  for  fome 
change  of  fortune  in  his  favour.  Lentulus,  the 
governor  of  Cilicia,  to  whom  the  bufinefs  of  refto- 
ring  him,  though  without  military  force,  had  been 
committed  by  the  Senate,  deliberated  whether  he 
Ihould  not  venture  to  difregard  the  reftridion  ira- 
pofed  upon  him  ;  ijiarch  with  an  army  to  reilorc 
the  king  of  Egypt ;  poffefs  himfelf  of  the  wealth 
which  was  to  be  found  in  effeding  fuch  a  revolu- 
tion ;  and  trull  to  the  influence  of  his  friends  at 
Rome  in  procuring  his  pardon  from  the  Senate,  and 
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even  their  approbation  of  what  he  ihould  hare 
done. 

Upon  this  qucftion  Cicero  advifed  Lentulus,  if 
he  had  a  force  fufBcient  to  undertake  the  cnter- 
prife,  not  to  lofe  an  opportunity  of  performing  a. 
fervice  which,  though  not  authorifed,  could  be  af- 
terwards vindicated.  But  the  bufincfs  dill  remain- 
ed in  fufpenfe,  when  Gabinius  arrived  in  Syria, 
and  probably,  by  an  advice  from  Pompey  to  the 
fome  purpofe  with  that  of  Cicero  to  Lentulus,  un- 
dertook, in  oppofition  to  a  decree  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  Augurs,  the  reftoration  of  this  exile  to 
his  throne.  Having  received  or  bargained  for  a 
great  fum  of  money  in  return  for  this  fervice,  he 
advanced  with  a  fleet  and  an  army  towards  Egypt, 
paflcd  through  Palaftinc,  and  on  his  way  raifed  a. 
contribution  in  that  country. 

Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolomy,  now  in  pof- 
feflion  of  the  crown,  had  married  Archelaus ;  and, 
in  order  to  ftrengthen  her  hands  againft  her  fa- 
ther, had  aflumed  her  hufband  as  a  partner  in  the 
throne.  But  the  forces  of  thefe  aflbciated  fove- 
reigns  were  defeated  by  Gabinius,  and  Ptolomy 
was  reftored  to  his  kingdom.  Gabinius,  with  the 
treafure  amalTed  on  this  occaiion,  hoped  to  be  fe- 
cure  againft  the  attacks  which,  at  his  return  to 
Rome,  were  likely  to  be  made  upon  him,  for  his- 
conteaipt  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  oracle,  and 
for  the  extortion  of  which  he  was  accufed  at  the^ 
fame  time  in  Paleftine,  a  part  of  his  own  pro- 
viiice. 

In. 
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In  this  bufy  time  of  Cacfar's  fadion  at  Rome,  he  c  h  a  p. 
liinifclf,  upon  the  alarm  of  an  invafion  from  Ger-  - 

many,  had  been  called  to  defend  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Gaul.  Two  feparate  hordes,  the  Tencb- 
teri  ^nd  Ufi/petfSf  pretending  to  be  driven  by  fu- 
perior  force  from  tlie  ufual  trad  of  their  own  mi- 
grations, had  united  together,  and  prefentcd  them- 
felves  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  natives 
on  the  right  bank  of  that  river  inftanily  aban- 
doned their  habitations,  and  colleding  all  the 
boats  that  could  be  found  to  the  oppolitc  lide, 
made  a  difpoiition  to  flop  the  pafl'age  of  thefe  in- 
vaders. 

The  Germans,  obferving  the  precautions  which 
were  taken  to  relift  them,  aff'eded  to  lay  alide  the 
defign  of  pafling  the  Rhine  ;  and,  by  chanjring 
their  courfe,  mude  a  feint  to  divert  the  attention  of 
their  antagonifts.  In  execution  of  this  purpofe, 
they  continued  for  three  days  to  retire  from  the 
river.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  fuppofing  that 
their  opponents  would  be  off  their  guard,  or  re- 
turned to  their  ordinary  way  of  life,  they  fudden- 
ly  changed  their  direction,  and  in  one  night  re- 
paffed  the  ground  over  which  they  had  marched 
on  the  three  preceding  days,  furprifed  a  fufficient 
number  of  boats  with  which  to  accomplifh  their 
paflage,  diflodged  the  natives  of  the  country  on  the 
left  of  the  river  before  them,  and  from  thence  con- 
tinued their  migrations  betwixt  the  Rhine  and 
the  Meufe,  over  what  is  now  called  the  dutchies  of 
Juliers,  cf  Limburg  and  Luxemburgh. 
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CHAP.  Thefe  invaders  amounted,  by  Ciefar's  account, 
» — lv-«i^  to  upwards  of  four  hundred  thoufand  fouU  ' ;  u 
number  which  exceeds  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
any  city  in  Europe,  befides  Loiulon  and  Paris,  and 
which  may  perhaps  raifc  fome  fufpicion  of  error 
in  copying  the  text,  or  of  exaggeration  in  the 
commentary,  which  was  itfclf  intended  to  raife  the 
charader  of  Caefar  at  Rome.  But  on  the  queftion 
relating  to  the  probabihty  of  fo  great  a  number, 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  thofe  migrating  nations, 
certainly  unacquinted  with  many  of  the  arts  which 
are  praCliled  to  fupply  and  to  accommodate  po- 
pulous cities,  were  likewife  exempt  from  the  want 
of  fuch  fupplies,  and  acquiefced  in  what  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  mere  fubliftence.  Such  nations  have  lefs 
(kill  and  induftry  than  the  manufacturer  and  the 
trader  in  a  fettled  and  well  regulated  city  ;  but  they 
have  lefs  wafte  and  lefs  mifapplication  of  labour 
to  fuperfluous  and  unprofitable  purpofes  than  take 
place  in  times  of  luxury  or  refined  accommoda- 
tion. 

The  German  nations  of  this  age,  although  they 
had  opportunities  to  obferve  among  their  neigh- 
bours the  advantages  of  land-property,  and  of  agri- 
culture fupported  by  fkill  and  induftry,  yet  fre- 
quently preferred  the  ftate  of  migratioi^  and  from, 
policy  declined  making  any  permanent  fettlement, 
left  the  care  of  property,  and  the  ftudies  of  eafe 
and  convenience,  ftiould  corrupt  or  enervate  their 
people.     Their  favourite  occupation  was  hunting, 
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which  they  confidered  as  a  preparation  for  war.  chap, 
They  traverfed  the  woods  and  pafture  lands,  with  . 

numerous  herds,  and  fubfifted  chiefly  by  milk, 
flefli,  and  game.  They  likewife  knew  the  ufe  of 
corn,  of  which  they  fometimes  took  a  crop  from 
favourable  laiwls  j  but  without  remaining  beyond 
the  period  of  a  fingle  feed-time  and  harvell  to  cul- 
tivate any  particular  portion  of  ground. 

They  moved  in  great  and  numerous  bodies, 
which  muft  to  a  great  extent  have  covered  the 
face  of  t\\p  country  over  which  they  paflcd  ;  but 
the  multitude  thus  moving  as  one  body,  was  diftin- 
guiflied  into  feparate  clans  and  fraternities,  led  by 
their  headmen  or  chiefs,  who  kept  order  in  their 
feveral  diviiions.  They  allowed  private  parties  to 
make  war  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  country, 
and  to  choofe  their  leaders  for  this  purpole.  But  in 
peace,  the  feparate  clans  had  no  band  of  connec- 
tion. If  they  had  at  any  time  a  general  govern- 
ment which  comprehended  the  whole  of  their 
tribes,  it  was  but  a  temporary  expedient,  to  which 
they  had  recourfe  in  military  adventures,  and  on 
other  preffing  occafions. 

Under  fuch  equality  of  conditions,  every  indi- 
vidual, who  was  of  a  proper  age,  was  obliged  to 
labour  for  himfelf,  and  to  fubfill  by  what  he  pro- 
cured ;  and  he  employed  his  labour  only  in  pro- 
curing what  was  neceflary.  In  thefe  circumftancti?, 
it  was  not  likely  that  commodities  Ihould  accumu- 
late ;  but  the  numbers  of  the  people,  if  we  may 
rely  on  the  teflimony  of  Ca:far  in  this  place,  or  on 
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CHAP,  tlic  evidence  of  ancient  ))in<.ry  in  general,  wa'^  " 

XXII.     .    •    , 

«^  tainly  great ' . 

The  Sucvi,  before  whom  the  prefent  invad(  : 
of  Gaul  had  retired,  were  faid  to  confift  of  a  hun- 
dred cantons,  each  furnifhing  annually  a  thoufand 
men  for  war,  and  a  like  number  for  the  care  of 
their  herds  and  domcftic  concerns.  Such  clouds 
gathering  on  the  frontier  of  C«far*s  province,  i 
quired  his  prefence.  He  accordingly  alfembled  his 
army,  and  advanced  to  obferve  them  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Meufc. 

The  Germans,  in  general,  were  accuftomed  to 
defpife  the  Gauls,  and  the  prcfent  invaders  cxpec- 
ted  no  formidable  oppofition  on  this  fide  of  the 
Rhine  ;  they  had  ventured  to  divide  their  forces, 
had  fent  the  great  body  of  their  horfe  upon  an 
cxcurfion  beyond  the  Meufc  to  fcour  the  lower 
parts  of  the  country,  and  upon  Caefar's  approach, 
they  offered  to  treat  of  an  alliance  with  him. 
"  They  neither  fought  (they  faid;  nor  would  they 
"  decline  a  war  with  the  Romans.  It  was  their 
**  way  to  repel  injuries  with  the  fword,  not  to 
**  elude  them  by  negociation.  But  in  the  prefent 
"  cafe,  they  fhould  neverthelefs  condefcend  fo  far 
"  as  to  aflure  the  Roman  general,  that  they  had 
"  paffed  the  Rhine  from  neceflity,  and  not  w^th 
"  any  intention  to  invade  his  province.  That  if 
**  he  were  pleafed  to  receive  them  as  friends,  they 
**  were  in  condition  to  merit  this  title,  fhould  be 
"  content  with  the  ground  they  had  gained,  or 

"  accept 
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"  accept  of  any  other  which  he  might  choofe  to  c  m  a  p. 
*•  affigii  them."  Caefar  replied,  "  That  while  /^^ 
"  they  remained  in  Gaul,^he  could  not  confider 
"  them  as  friends.  That  if  they  rcpafled  the  Rhine, 
"  he  had  allies  in  Germany,  with  whom  he  fhould 
"  endeavour  to  join  them  in  a  league  of  defence 
*'  againll  any  enemy,  by  whom  they  had  been  thu» 
**  forced  to  relinquilh  their  uftial  bounds." 

Having  received  this  anfwcr,  the  German  de- 
puties, to  make  their  report,  and  to  receive  the 
command  of  their  nations,  defired  a  ceflation  of 
arms  for  three  days.  But  Caeiar,  fufpeding  that 
they  only  meant  to  amufe  him,  and  to  gain  time 
for  the  jun<ftion  of  all  their  forces,  refufed  to  com- 
ply with  this  requeft,  and  continued  his  march. 
Being  arrived  within  twelve  miles  of  their  camp, 
she  was  again  met  by  their  deputies,  with  frclh  in- 
treaties  that  he  would  advance  no  farther,  or  at 
lead,  that  he  would  give  to  the  cavalry,  who  made 
the  van-guard  of  his  army,  orders  to  abllain  from 
hoftilities  for  three  days :  that  in  this  time,  tliey 
might  have  an  anfwcr  from  the  German  natiotis 
mentioned  in  their  laft  conference,  and  know  whe- 
ther fuch  a  league  could  be  forn^d,  as  was  theft 
propofed,  to  give  them  fome  profpe<5l  of  fafcty  in 
returning  to  their  ufual  haunts. 

Caefar,  upon  this  occafion,  feems  to  have  grant- 
ed a  ceflation  of  arms ;  though  on  account  of  what 
afterwards  happened,  he  is  willing  to  diminiflithe 
extent  of  his  own  engagement,  and  to  impute  the 
breach  of  faith  which  followed  to  his  enemies. 

He 
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CHAP.  He  agreed  to  advance  no  farther  than  four  miles 
.  '  •  .  for  the  convenience  of  water,  and  fcnt  an  order  to 
his  van-guard  to  abllain  from  hoftilities.  This 
order,  however,  had  no  effedt.  His  advanced  guard, 
confifling  of  five  thoufand  horfc,  had  an  encoun- 
ter with  eight  hundred  of  the  enemy. 

When  this  encounter  happened,  the  Germans 
were  not  yet  joined  by  the  great  body  of  their 
horfe.  They  had  carneftly  fued  for  a  ceflation  of 
hoftiHties ;  it  was  not  likely  that  they  would  have 
begun  the  attack.  Yet  Caefar  accufed  them  of  a 
deiign,  with  this  fmall  party,  to  furprife  the  whole 
of  his  cavalry. 

On  the  day  which  followed  this  fkirmifh  of  the 
cavalry,  or  the  parties  advanced,  the  leaders  and 
principal  men  of  the  Germans  leaving  their  own 
camp,  without  officers,  in  perfedl  fecurity,  came  in 
great  numbers  to  that  of  Caefar  to  exculpate  them- 
felves  of  what  had  pafled  on  the  preceding  day,  to 
convince  him  of  their  own  pacific  difpofitions,  and 
to  deprecate  the  farther  progrefs  of  his  army.  This 
he  thought  a  favourable  opportunity  to  cut  off,  by 
a  complete  furprife,  this  enemy  entirely,  and  to 
finifh  the  war.  Having  accordingly  fecured  the 
perfons  of  their  leaders,  who  had  thus  unwarily 
put  themfelves  in  his  hands,  he  advanced  with  his 
whole  army  diredly  to  their  camp,  eafily  overcame 
the  few  that  took  arms  to  oppofe  him,  and  with- 
out diftinclion  of  fex  or  age,  put  the  whole  to  the 
fword.  The  country,  over  all  the  ways  by  which 
they  endeavoured  to  efcape  from  the   camp,  at 

which 
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which  the  flaughter  began,  to  the  confluence  of  the  ^  «  a  p. 
Rhine  or  Wall,  and  the  Meufe,  was  ftrcwed  with  J^^ 

the  llain '. 

The  Roman  people,  though  feldom  fparing  of 
the  blood  of  their  enemies,  were  fhocked  at  the 
recital  of  this  extroardinary  maflacre  ;  and  when 
Csefar,  on  account  of  this  vidory,  applied  for  a 
thankfgiving,  and  for  the  ufual  honorary  decrees 
of  the  Senate,  the  whole  of  his  condudl  was  que- 
ftioned,  he  was  charged  with  having  wantonly  in- 
vaded the  nations  of  Gaul,  and  of  having  dilho- 
noured,  by  a  recent  ad  of  treachery,  the  arms  of 
the  Republic.  It  was  propofed  to  deliver  up  his 
perfon  to  thofe  injured  nations,  that  he  might  ex- 
piate, by  his  own  fufferings,  fo  many  adls  of  in- 
juftice  and  impiety,  which  the  gods  might  other- 
wife  avenge  on  his  country. 

That  part  of  the  German  horfe,  which  by  their 
abfence  had  efcaped  the  calamity  which  befel  their 
countrymen,  appear  foon  after  to  have  repafled  the 
Rhine,  and  to  have  taken  refuge  with  fome  of  the 
hordes  who  lived  near  the  fources  of  the  Roer  and 
the  Lippe.     Thither  Caefar,  to  fpread  the  terror 
of  his  arms,  foon  afterwards  purfued  them  ;  and 
palTed  the  river,  not  in  boats  and  by  furprife,  as 
the  Germans  were  accullomed  to  do,  but  in  a  man- 
ner which  he  feems  to  have  chofen,  as  better  fuit- 
ed  to  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  ftate  ;  he  pro- 
jeded  a  bridge,  which  was  executed  in  ten  days, 
with  much  ingenuity,  and  fome  oftentation  of  his 

power 

I  That  branch  of  the  Rhine  which  falls  into  ihe  Jlcufc,  changes  its  name 
(or  that  of  W»ll, 
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ciiAi'.  power  and  (kiU.  This  work  being  finifhed,  lie 
^  ^'^^  placed  proper  guards  at  both  its  extremities,  and 
advanced  with  the  main  body  of  his  army  imo  the 
contigooifs  parts  of  Germany^  whefe,  on  account 
of  th«  reception  given  in  that  quarter  to  the  ca- 
valry who  had  efcaped  the  late  malTacrc  on  the 
Meufe,  he  laid  the  country  under  military  exe- 
cution. 

C»iUr,  from  the  place  at  which  he  had  pafTcd 
the  Rhine,  appears  to  have  gone  up  the  eaftcrn 
fide  of  tbc  river,  where  he  vifitcd  the  Ubii,  a  na- 
tion inhabiting  over  againft  what  arc  now  the  cities 
of  Bonne  and  Cologn.  Here  he  had  intelligence, 
that  the  Suevi,  a  nation  confiding,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  of  a  hundred  cantons,  and  muftering  two 
hundred  thoufand  warriors,  who  were  divided  into 
two  fquadrons  that  took  the  field,  and  conduced 
the  domeftic  affairs  of  the  nation  by  turns,  were 
preparing  to  oppofe  him ;  that  they  had  adually 
fent  their  wives,  children,  and  fuperannuated  men 
into  places  of  fafety,  and  had  draughted  their 
chofen  warriors  for  adion.  Thefe  hordes  having 
an  afcendant  over  all  the  cantons  of  Germany, 
confidcred  it  as  a  proof  of  their  vaiour,  that  no  na- 
tion could  pretend  to  fettle  on  the  tradt  of  their 
migrations,  or  within  reach  of  their  excurfions ; 
and  that  the  country,  to  a  great  diftance  around 
them,  was  accordingly  wafte.  In  their  own  move- 
ments, they  never  halted  above  a  year  to  raiie  a 
•  fingle  crop  from  fields,  which,  to  keep  up  the  mar- 
tial fpirit  of  their  nation,  and  to  preclude  the  de- 

fi« 
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iire  of  property,  with  the  other  pallions  that  ac-  chap. 
compaiiy  fettlement,  they  fucceilively  abandoned.   .  ^^^  . 

Caefar,  not.  being  prepared  to  enter  on  a  war 
with  fuch  an  enetny,  and  being  feniiblc  that  a  de- 
feat might  cxpofe  his  army  to  ruin,  while  even  a 
victory  could  not  procure  him  any  advantage  pro* 
portioned  to  tlie  riik,  having  remained  eightecQ 
days  on  that  fide  of  the  Rhine,  and  employed  no 
more  than  tweniy-«ight  days  in  the  whole  fervic^ 
chofe,  while  he: lUH  had  the  leputation  of  vidory 
unimpaired  of  his  fido,  to  repalk  that  river,  and  to 
break  down  his  bridge. 

1  his  fingular  man,  wbofe  abilities  were  equal 
to  any  taflc,  and  who  had  no  occafion  to  court 
the  public  admiration  by  meafurts  concerted  op 
purpofe  to  obtain  it»  was,  neverthelefs,  not  abqve 
ollentation,  and  gave  way  to  it,  not  only  where  it 
might  contribute  to  impofe  on  an  enemy,  but  even 
where  it  would  do  no  more  than  gratify  his  own 
vanity,  or  increafe  the  fame  of  his  anions  at  Rome. 
To  this  motive  we  may  venture  to  impute  the  de- 
fign,  which,  at  an  advanced  feaibn  of  the  year, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  fame  fummcr  in  which  he 
had,  between  the  Meufe  and  the  Rhine,  vanquiflied 
the  numerous  army  of  the  Fencbteriand  Ufepetes, 
in  which  he  had  paflcd  the  great  barrier  of  Ger- 
many itfelf,  and  infulted  its  warlike  inhabitants  on 
their  own  territory,  he  now  proje(fted  the  invalion 
of  Britain,  though  furrounded  by  the  ocean,  and 
untouched  by  the  arms  of  any  foreign  invader. 
To  carry  this  defign  into  immediate  execution,  as 

fooR 
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CHAP.  ^o<^n  as  he  had  repafled  the  Rhine,  he  continued 
.  '^^"'  ■  his  march  through  the  low  countries,  and  colledcd 
his  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Portus  Iti- 
us  and  Geloriacum  '.  While  we  perceive  the  fea- 
tures of  vanity  in  the  leader,  we  mull  admire  the 
hardnefs  and  vigour  of  the  troops  who  could  ac- 
complifh  thefe  fervices. 

The  extent  of  this  iflaind,  the  numbers  and  cha- 
radter  of  its  people,  were  then  unknown  on  the 
continent.  Caefar  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
procure  information  in  thefe  particulars,  fent  a  gal- 
ley with  orders  to  explore  the  coaft,  and  to  obfervc 
the  countenance  of  the  natives.  He  ordered  all  his 
(hipping,  and  even  thofe  veflels  which  he  had  em- 
ployed the  preceding  year  againft  the  Veneti  %  to 
fail  round  the  Cape  of  Brittanny  into  the  Britifti 
channel,  and  repair  to  the  ftraits  which  feparate 
this  ifland  from  the  continent. 

On  the  report  of  thefe  preparations,  which  evi- 
dently pointed  at  Britain,  fome  of  the  natives, 
willing  to  avert  by  negociation  the  ftorm  which 
threatened  them,  fent  to  the  Roman  Proconful  a 
fubmiffive  meflage,  and  offered  to  come  under  his 
protedion. 

Csefar,  founding  a  claim  to  the  poireflion  of  the 
ifland  on  thefe  advances  which  were  made  to  him, 
proceeded  with  more  boldnefs  to  the  execution  of 
(  his  enterprife.  In  order  that  the  natives  of  the  coun- 

try he  was  leaving  behind  him  might  not  create  any 

trouble 

I  Calais  and  Boulo^e.  < 

A  la  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  about  Vannes. 
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trouble  in  his  abfence,  he  obliged  them  to  give  chap, 

^  .  WIT 

hoftages,  and  made  a  proper  difpolition  of  his  ar-  •  '  ^  ' ' 
my  to  keep  them  in  awe.  He  had  aflembled  at 
the  mod  convenient  haven  on  the  Gaulifh  fide, 
now  fuppofed  to  be  the  Wiflan,  between  Calais 
and  Boulogne  ',  eighty  tranfports  or  fliips  of  bur- 
den, with  a  number  of  galleys  to  accommodate 
the  officers  of  rank,  and  their  equipage.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  fliipping  was  yet  detained,  by  con- 
trary winds,  in  a  creek  at  fome  diftance,  fup- 
pofed to  be  Boulogne  ;  thither  he  fent  bis  can 
valry,  with  orders  to  embark  on  board  the  fhips 
where  they  lay.  He  himfelf  went  on  board,  with 
the  infantry  of  two  legions,  at  the  former  haven, 
and  having  found  a  favourable  wind  with  moderate 
weather,  weighed  about  ten  at  night,  and  reached 
the  coaft  of  Britain,  on  the  following  day,  at  ten 
in  the  morning.  The  cliffs,  where  he  firtt  approach- 
ed the  (hore,  were  high  and  ileep,  and  the  hills 
were  covered  with  numerous  bodies  of  men,  on  foot, 
on  horfeback,  and  even  in  wheel  carriages,  a  ipe- 
cies  of  machine  which  the  natives  of  this  country 
were  accuftomed  to  make  war.  It  being  impoffible 
to  land  under  fuch  difficulties,  and  in  the  face  of 
this  oppofition,  he  bore  away,  as  is  probable,  to  the 
northward  about  eight  miles,  with  a  favourable 
wind,  to  fome  part  of  the  fiat  fliore  *  which  is  con- 
tiguous to  the  Downs ;  and  here,  in  the  manner 
of  ancient  debarkations,  for  which  the  Ihipping  of 
Vol.  hi.  G         '  thofe 

X  Sec  Danville's  Geography  of  ancient  GauL 

»  Planum  et  apertum  litlus.    See  CxOr's  Gomtnentaiies, 
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CHAi'.  tliofe  times  was  built,  ran  his  tranfports  aground, 
and  prepared  to  land. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Britons,  who  in  their 
march  on  the  hills  had  kept  pace  with  the  Roman 
galleys,  came  down  to  the  ftrand,  and  advanced 
even  fome  way  into  the  water  to  oppofe  the  defcent. 
As  the  furf  on  that  fliore  ufually  runs  high,  and 
the  Romans,  from  wliere  their  veflcls  ft  ruck,  had 
fome  way  to  wade  in  water  too  deep  to  allow 
them  the  free  ufe  of  their  arms,  they  durft  not 
meet  the  enemy  under  fuch  difad vantages,  and 
remained  on  board.  Ca;far  feeing  his  men  un- 
ufually  backward,  did  not  think  proper  in  thcfc 
circumftanccs  to  urge  them  farther ;  but  ordered 
fome  of  the  lighteft  vefTels,  which  were  mounted 
with  miflilc  engines,  or  manned  with  archers  and 
ilingers,  to  row  as  near  to  the  fliore  as  they  had  wa- 
ter on  the  right  and  the  left  of  the  landing  place, 
and  from  thence  to  gall  the  enemy.  This  difpofi- 
tion  bad  the  effedl  to  clear  the  way  for  his  men  to 
defcend  from  their  fliips,  but  they  were  ftill  flow 
to  avail  themfelves  of  the  opportunity  :  until  the 
bearer  of  a  ftandard,  plunging  into  the  water,  and 
calling  aloud  for  thofe  who  were  near,  to  follow  if 
they  meant  fave  a  Roman  eagle  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  numbers  at  once  from 
different  fliips,  and  without  any  order,  obeyed  thi3 
call,  and  the  iflanders,  notwithftanding  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  ground,  and  the  fuperiority  of 
their  numbers,  both  on  liorfeback  and  .on  foot, 

withdrevv 
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withdrew  from  the  landing  place,  and  foon  after  chap. 
difappeared.     Seeing  their  enemy  thus  in  pollef- , — :^«_/ 
fion  of  the  land,  they  in  a  few  days  even  offered  to 
furrender,  and  were  about  to  deliver  their  hoftages, 
when  an  accident  happened,  which   encouraged 
them  again  to  refill. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  the  Roman  infantry 
had  landed,  a  fecond  divifion  of  Ihips,  with  the 
cavalry,  appeared  in  fight ;  but  before  they  could 
reach  the  fliorc,  were  difperfed  by  a  violent 
ftorm ;  part  was  driven  back  towards  Gaul,  part 
carried  down  the  Britilh  channel,  and  call  in  dif- 
trefs  on  the  contiguous  coail.  Even  the  fhip- 
ping,  from  which  the  legions  had  difembarked,  ly-  ^ 

ing  aground  in  the  furf,  or  at  anchor  in  a  high 
fea  and  fpringtide,  circumftances  with  which  the 
Italians  wore  little  acquainted,  were  fet  adrift,  or 
filled  with  water,  many  of  them  beat  to  pieces  or 
greatly  fliattered,  and  rendered  unlerviceable. 

By  thefe  misfortunes,  Caefar,  although  he  had 
made  no  provifion  to  fubfift  for  the  winter  in  Bri- 
tain, was  in  danger  of  being  obliged  to  remain  in 
the  iflarid  for  want  of  fhirping.  The  natives  re- 
tracted their  late  fubmifiion,  began  to  drive  away 
the  cattle,  and  to  lay  wafte  the  country  within 
reach  of  his  camp..  They  flattered  themlclves  that 
he  would  be  obliged  to  depart,  or  m.ull  pcrifli  for 
Avant  of  provifions  ;  and  that  they  would,  by  the 
example  of  fo  vain  and  calamitous  an  attempt, 
deter  every  enemy  for  the  future  from  invading 
tlieir  country. 

G  2.  Caefar, 
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Caefar,  in  the  mean  time,  while  he  employed  all 
his  workmen  with  the  greatcft  diligence  in  repair- 
ing his  fliips,  endeavoured  to  colled  fome  pro- 
vifions,  and  to  form  a  magazine.  The  natives  af- 
fembled  in  great  bodies  to  intercept  his  foragers, 
and  obliged  him  to  cover  every  party  employed 
on  this  fervice  with  the  force  of  his  army.  The 
legions  were  at  firft  greatly  difconccrted  by  the  un- 
ufual  effedl  of  the  Britifh  chariots,  and  by  the  want 
of  their  own  cavalry  ;  but  as  they  prevailed  in 
every  clofe  fight,  the  Britons  were  driven  to  renew 
their  former  fubmifllon,  and  became  bound  to  de- 
liver double  the  number  of  hoftages  they  had  for- 
merly (lipulated.  Vidorious  however  as  this  mighty 
commander  has  recorded  himfclf,  not  thinking  it 
proper,  with  fhattered  velTels,  at  the  mercy  of  au- 
tumnal winds  and  ftormy  feas,  to  await  the  perform- 
ance of  this  article,  he  ordered  the  hoftages  to  be 
fent  after  him  into  Gaul,  reimbarked  with  his  army^ 
and  with  the  firft  favourable  wind  repafled  to  the 
continent.  At  his  arrival,  he  found  that  the  Gauls, 
upon  the  report  of  his  late  misfortunes,  had  revolt- 
ed ;  that  one  of  his  transports,  with  three  hundred 
men  on  board,  having  parted  with  the  fleet,  and 
landing  at  a  feparate  place,  were  attacked  ;  and  that 
it  was  neceflary  to  fend  the  remains  of  his  cavalry 
to  their  relief.  The  Morini,  inhabiting  what  are 
now  the  diftricts  of  Calais  and  Dunkirk,  with  other 
nations  of  the  low  countries,  had  taken  arms  againfl 
the  officers  he  had  ftationed  in  his  abfence  to  keep 
them  in  awe.     The  campaign  therefore  concluded 

with 
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with  the  operations,  which  were  neceflary  to  quell  chap. 
this  revolt.     Labienus  fubdued  the  Morini.  Quin- .  '  ^   '  ■ 
tus  Titurius  Sabinus,  and   Lucius  Cotta,  having 
recovered  pofleflion  of  the  interior  country,  fell 
back  to  the  coaft. 

The  Roman  army  was  foon  after  put  into  win- 
ter quarters ;  and  Caefar,  as  if  fenfible  that  he  had 
made  his  attempt  on  Britain  with  too  fmall  a  force- 
and  whatever  reprefentation  he  might  give  of  par- 
ticulars, had  incurred  the  imputation  of  a  mifcar- 
riage,  gave  orders  to  refit  his  fleet,  and  to  add,  du- 
ring the  winter,  as  many  more  fliips  as  poffible, 
built  upon  a  conftru<ftion  more  fit  for  the  fervice 
to  which  they  were  deftined,  broader,  and  more 
capacious  in  the  hull,  for  the  reception  of  men  and 
horfes,  and  lower  in  the  gunwale,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  landing.  The  timber  was  probably  ta- 
ken from  the  neighbouring  forefts  ;  but  the  ma- 
terials of  his  rigging,  it  is  faid,  were  brought  from 
Spain.  Having  taken  thefe  meafures  to  enable  him 
at  a  more  convenient  feafon  to  renew  his  expedi- 
tion into  Britain,  he  let  out  as  ufual  for  Italy,  and 
his  winter  ftation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 

Here  he  found  Pompey  and  Craflus  employed,  as 
has  been  already  related,  in  accomplifliing  for  them- 
felves,  an\i  for  him,  the  objcds  which  they  had  fe- 
verally  in  view.  Craflus  had  fixed  his  thoughts  on 
the  treafures  of  the  eaft,  and  projeded  the  fale  of 
kingdoms,  of  which  he  hoped  to  have  the  difpofal 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  Pompey,  ftill  more  efpe- 
cially  was  gratified  in  his  wifties ;  being  ftationed 
to  ad  for  the  party,  with  a  degree  of  confideration 

G  3  and 
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CHAT,  and  majefty,  little  fliort  of  monarchy,  at  Rome  , 

XXII. 

}'  \'  <  while  he  obtained  u  icparatc  niihtary  cllabhfhment, 
and  the  patronage  of  a  miglity  province  for  him- 
felf,  abroad.     In  this  new  diilribution,  Cxfar  u} 
pears  to  have  been  lead  confidercd:  b'ut  he  had  al- 
ready provided,  what  he  knew  in  the  end  was  to  de- 
cide every  controverfy,  a  great  army,  inured  to  fer- 
vicc,  and  in  a  ilation  which  gave  an  eafy  acccfs  i 
Italy,  and  the  command  of  Rome.   As  if  fccurc  of 
their  interefts,  therefore,  they  permitted  the  clc 
tion  of  Confuls  to  proceed  without  dillurbance ;  ana 
u.  c:.699.  fuiTcred  Luciub  Domitius  Ahcncbarbus,  a  profef- 
AViSr-  fed  partiiap  of  the  Senate,  togeflicr  with  Appius 
cuuiL  ruu  Claudius,  to  be  ekaed  Confuls ;  Marcus,  Cato, 
"^^V'         and  Milo,  to  be  placed  in  the  lift  of  Prictors ;  and 
fcveral  citizens,  well  atfedlcd  to  the  Senate,  to  be 
admitted  into  the  college  of  Tribunes, 

The  winter  and  fp ring,,  however,  were  inadive 
qn  ^he  part  of  the  ariftocracy.  Cato,  probably  did 
not  fee  any  public  ohjccl  in  which  to  engage  with 
advantage  beyond  the  duties  of  his  office,  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  reftrain  by  his  authority,  and 
by  his  example,  the  extravagance  and  luxury  of 
the  age.  The  dangerous  powers  >yhich  had  been 
recently  granted  to  perfons,  from  whofe  ambition 
the  republic  had  fo  much  to  fear,  no  doubt  greatly 
alarmed  the  Senate;  but  this  body,  though  led  by 
Domitius,  one  of  the  Confuls,  by  Cato  and  Milo, 
two  of  the  Praetors,  and  fupported  by  many  of  the 
Tribunes,  either  did  not  think  themfelves  entitled 
to  difpute  the  validity  of  thofe  grants,  nor  to  at- 
tempt the  revocation  of  what  had  been  fo  recently 

confirmed 
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confirmed  by  the  people,  or  perhaps  thought  them-  c  11  a  p. 
lelves  happy  in  the  fuppofed  removal  of  To  many  — ^—z 
fadious  adventurers  from  the  fcene  of  affairs  at 

Rome. 

Even  in  this  Pompey  difappointed  their  hopes, 
though  now  mafter  of  Spain  and  part  of  Africa, 
with  an  adequate  army,  ft  ill  under  the  pretence, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  of  liis  coramiflion  to  fur- 
nifh  the  pubhc  granaries  with  corn,  remained  in 
Italy,  and  paffed  the  greater  part  of  bis  time  among 
his  country  villas,  executing  the  duties  of  general 
purveyor  with  the  afliftance  ol' his  lieutenants,  and 
managing  his  intrigues  in  the  city  by  means  of  his 
agents  and  iiicnds.     He  was  attended  by  numbers 
of  every  rank  and  condition,  who  reforted  to  him 
with   the  aJTiduity  of  courtiers,  and  with  a  fer- 
vility,  which,  feemed  to  place  the  fovereignty  in 
his  hand«.     He  even  maintained  the  appearance  of 
a  monarch  in  the  ftate  which  he  affumed,  as  wcIt 
as  in  the  influence  he  acquired.     While  he  alVe<5l- 
ed   referve   and   moderation,   in   order  to  appear 
worthy  of  his  rank,  his  retainers  ever  treated  him 
as   a   great  prince,  and  with  his  connivance  fo- 
mented diforders  tending  to  fliake  the  government 
of  the  Senate;  in  order  that  the  republic  might  be 
forced  to  rely  on  him  for  fupport,  while  he  him- 
felf  affecHied  to  decline  the  burden. 

In  tlue  management  of  thefe  intrigues^  and  in 
the  full  hopes  of  their  fuccefs,  Pompey  was  now 
left  feemingly  at  the  helm  of  affairs^  by  Craflus,  as 
^vcll  as  by  Caefar.  The  firft,  in  his  impatience  to 
t^ke  poflellion  of   his   government,   had   broken 

G  4  thrpugji 
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c  »f  A  p.  through   all  the  impediments  already  mentioned 

XXII 

'  that  were  placed   to   hinder  his  departure  from 

Rome,  made  haftc  to  Brundifium  with  his  army, 
cmharked,  notwithftanding  the  unfavourablcncfs 
of  the  feafon,  and,  with  confidcrablc  lofs,  both  of 
men  and  of  fliipping  in  a  ftorm,  made  his  paflage 
into  Macedonia.  The  prohibition  of  the  Tribune 
ftill  founded  in  his  ears.  He  dreaded  a  vote  of 
the  Senate  or  People  to  recal  his  commiffion.  It 
appears,  indeed,  that  foon  after  his  departure,  a 
motion  had  been  actually  made  for  this  purpofe ; 
and  that  Cicero,  though  formerly  on  ill  terras  with 
Craflus,  being  taught  by  his  late  fuff'erings  to  court 
the  favour  of  ihofc  who  at  leaft  could  hurt,  if  they 
could  not  protedl  him,  appeared  on  this  queftion  in 
his  favoui,  and  claimed  a  fhare  in  the  merit  of  ob- 
taining the  decifion  that  was  given  to  confirm  the 
commiiTion  '  under  which  he  was  already  fet  out 
for  the  eaft. 

But  withou  tattending  to  the  iflue  cf  thefe  de- 
liberations at  Rome,  Craflus  continued  his  march 
by  Macedonia  and  the  Hellefpont  into  Afia.  In  paf- 
iing  through  Galatia,  finding  Dejotarus,  fovereign 
of  that  principality,  then  of  an  advanced  age,  oc- 
cupied in  a  work  that  is  becoming  at  ever^  age, 
devifing  the  plan  of  a  new  city,  and  making  a  fettle- 
ment  for  increafed  population  ;  he  is  faid  to  have 
obferved  to  this  veteran,  that  it  was  fomewhat  too 
late,  at  his  age,  to  be  forming  new  projedls  of  fettle- 
jnent  •,  *'  nor  are  you  very  early,"  replied  the  other, 
"  in  your  undertaking  of  a  conqucfl  in  Parthia." 

Craflus 

I  Cicero  ad  Fsioil.  lib.  v.  cp.  S.  ad  Crafliiro. 
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CraflTus  was  turned  of  fixty,  and  having  ever  chap. 
confidered  riches  as  the  fureft  means  of  arriving  ■  ^^  . 
at  eminence  and  power,  now  joined,  to  the  rapacity 
of  a  youthful  ambition,  the  avarice  of  age.  Upon 
his  arrival  in  Syria,  he  pillaged  the  temple  of  the 
Jews,  and  laid  hold  of  treafure  wherever  clfe  he 
could  find  it.  He  made  a  pretence  of  the  mili- 
tary levies  to  be  made  in  the  provinces  for  extort- 
ing money;  and  afterwards,  refcrving  the  money 
for  his  own  ufe,  neglcfted  the  levies.  He  exac- 
ted from  the  different  diftridls  of  his  province, 
and  from  the  neighbouring  allies,  large  quotas  of 
men  and  military  ftores,  merely  that  they  might 
buy  exemptions  with  proportional  fums  of  mo- 
ney '.  In  the  fame  fpirit  of  avarice  and  rapacity, 
he  invaded  the  Parthians  without  any  authority 
from  the  State,  and  even  without  the  pretence  of  a 
quarrel. 

The  Parthians,  like  other  dynafties  which  be- 
fore or  fince  have  arifen  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris,  were  of  Scythian  extradlion.  On  the  de- 
cline of  the  Macedonian  power,  about  two  hun- 
dred years  before  the  prefent  date,  a  fwarm  from 
the  north  had  migrated  to  the  lower  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  over-ran  the  country  round  Ctefiphon, 
continued  to  harafs  the  neighbourhood  by  their 
depredations ;  and,  at  laft,  being  commanded  by 
Arfaces,  the  founder  of  this  new  kingdom,  took 
poffeflion  of  an  extenfive  country,  and  though  un- 
der 

I  Plut.  in  CraJTo,  ii.  Dio.  Caff.  lib.  iv.  c.  13. 
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CHAP,  ^^r  a  new  name,  in  fadk  reftored  the  monarchy  of 

,.2^  Perlia ' . 

The  Parthian,  or  new  Perfian  monarchy,  being 
yet  in  its  vigour,  was  the  mod  formidable  power 
that  now  any  where  appeared  witliin  reach  of  the 
Roman  arms.  Jt:>  forces  confided  almoft  e>!t  rely 
o£  liorfe.  Part  cafed  in  heavy  armour,  and  uiing 
the  lance  were  intended  for  regular  charges  ;  part 
mounted  in  a  lighter  manner,  for  expedition  or 
fwiftncfs,  and  ufmg  the  bow.  While  in  the  field 
they  were  attended  by  herds  of  fpare  horfes,  which 
they  pafturcd,  or  had  drove  in  the  rear  of  their 
armies.  With  this  fupply,  upon  any  occafional  lofs, 
they  new-mounted  their  cavalry,  or,  having  reliefs 
of  frcAi  horfes,  performed  amazing  marches,  aifjl 
frequently  prefentcd  themfelvcs  to  their  enemies, 
where  it  was  not  expected  they  could  appear. 
They  had  different  notions  of  victory  and  defeat 
from  other  nations ;  they  always  counted  it  a  vic- 
tory, when,  by  their  own  flights,  they  led  an  ene- 
my into  halty  and  unguarded  purfuits  -,  wich  en- 
abled them  to  return  with  advantage  from  what 

appeared  to  be  a  rout  or  difperfion  of  their  for- 
ces. 

When  CrafTus  advanced  to  the  Euphrates,  Oro- 
des  king  of  Parthia,  then  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Artabazus,  on  the  fide  of  Armenia,  fent  a  deputa- 
tion to  expoftulate  with  the  Roman  general  on  th$ 
caufe  of  his  hoftiie  approach.    CralTus  made  an- 

fwer, 

I  Juftin.  lib,  Ixi.  Die,  CiC  lib.  x\,  xlii 
«  ti).  Cafll  lib.  xl.  c.  ?5. 
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fwer,  That  he  would  give  the  reafons  of  his  com-  chap. 
ing  when  he  ariived  at  Seleucia.  "  Here,**  fiiid 
one  of  the  Parthian  deputies  (fliowing  the  palm 
of  his  hand)  "  hair  will  grow  before  you  ftiall  ar- 
•*  rive  at  Seleucia.'*  Craflus  proceeded  in  his 
march,  pafled  the  Euphrates,  and  ravaged  Mefo- 
potamia  without  any  refiflance.  Having  conti- 
nued his  operations  until  the  end  of  the  fcafon,  he 
returned  for  the  winter  into  Syria'.  Upon  his 
arrival  in  this  province,  he  was  joined  by  his  fon 
Publius,  who  had  ferved  fome  years  under  Cu-'far 
'\n  Gaul,  and  was  now  detached  by  him  with  a 
thoufand  horfe,  and  many  marks  of  honour,  to  adl 
under  his  father  in  Syria. 

This  invafion  of  Mefopotamia,  after  the  fcafon 
was  fo  far  fpent,  ferved  only  to  alarm  and  provoke 
the  enemy,  without  procuring  any  advantage  to 
the  arms  of  the  Romans ;  and  hoftilities  were 
likely  to  proceed  in  the  fpring  with  great  animo- 
lity,  when  Craflus  was  to  profecute  the  war  which 
he  had  thus  commenced  on  fuch  dangerous  ground. 

Caefar,  in  the  mean  time,  found  continual  occu- 
pation for  his  troops  in  Gaul,  or  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  province.  He  himfelf,  with  his  ufual 
aclivity,  having  been  in  Italy  in  the  beginning  of 
winter,  and  having  conferred  with  the  perfons  with 
whom  he  intrufted  the  management  of  his  affair* 
at  Rome,  proceeded  to  lUyricum,  upon  a  report, 
that  this  part  of  his  province  was  infefted  by  the 
hicurfions  of  the  PyrullcC,  a  warlike  tribe  on  the 

frontier. 

;i  Dio.  lib  il.     I'lut.  in  Crafib. 
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CHAP,  frontier.  Upon  his  arrival,  the  invader*?  of  his  pro- 
.  '  -  •  vince  withdrew,  and  were  difowncd  by  their  own 
nation.  The  Pyruftje  denied,  that  they  had  ever 
given  a  commiflion  to  make  war  on  the  Roman 
province,  became  bound  for  the  future  to  reftrain 
the  depredations  of  private  adventurers,  and  gave 
hollagcs  for  the  obfcrvancc  of  this  article. 

Early  in  the  fpring,  Caefar  returned  from  this 
expedition  to  the  quarters  of  his  army  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  found,  that  in  confcquence  of  the 
orders  he  had  given  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
Campaign,  no  lefs  than  fix  hundred  tranfport  \cf* 
feii,  and  twenty-eight  galleys,  were  adlually  built 
in  difi'erent  harbours  from  Oftend  to  Boulogne,  and 
in  a  few  days  might  be  ready  for  fca.  Jic  accor- 
dingly ordered  them  to  be  launched,  and  dircd^ed 
the  whole  to  aflemble  at  the  fame  port  from  which 
he  had  failed  on  the  preceding  year,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  army  on  their  intended  invafion  of  Britain. 
But,  before  his  departure,  being  informed  that 
certain  nations  on  the  Mofelle  were  meditating  a 
revolt,  and  were  foliciting  the  Germans  to  come 
over  the  Rhine  to  their  affiftance,  in  order  that 
he  might  not  leave  any  enemy  on  foot  in  his  rear, 
and  thai  he  might  fecure  the  peace  of  Gaul  in  his 
abfence,  he  marched  to  the  Mofelle  with  four  le- 
gions and  eight  hundred  horfe.  Upon  his  arrival 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  the  people  divided 
between  two  leaders,  who,  being  jealous  of  each 
other,  made  their  fubmiflions  feparately;  and  gave 

the 
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the  neceflary  hoftages-  as  a  pledge  for  their  future  chap. 

1     1        •  XXII. 

behaviour.  ^ 

With  thefe  fecurities,  Csefar  returned  to  the 
coaft,  found  all  his  armed  galleys  and  five  hun- 
dred and  (ixty  of  his  tra,nfports  adually  aflembled  ; 
the  other  forty  tranfports  had  been  put  back  by 
contrary  winds,  and  were  ftill  retained  in  the  port 
at  which  they  had  been  built.  The  force  intend- 
ed for  this  expedition  to  Britain  confiiled  of  five 
legions,  amounting  poffibly,  or  on  the  probable 
fuppofition  that  they  were  not  complete,  to  about 
twenty  thoufand  men  ^  together  with  a  body  of 
Gauls,  including  many  of  their  chiefs,  whom  Cae- 
far  chofe  to  retain  with  his  army,  rather  as  hofta- 
ges for  the  fidelity  of  their  countrymen,  than  as 
auxiliaries  in  the  war.  The  fleet  confiiled  of  five 
hundred  and  fixty  tranfpoit  velfels,  twenty-eight 
armed  gallies,  with  many  tenders,  and  fmall  craft 
provided  by  officers  for  their  own  accommoda- 
tion, and  for  the  reception  of  their  equipages ; 
making  in  all  eight  hundred  fail. 

The  wind  being  northerly  for  five-and-twenty 
days  ^  after  the  fleet  was  aflfembled,  the  troops  ftill 
remained  on  fhore.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
time  the  wind  changed,  and  the  troops  began  to 
embark,  but  were  fuddenly  interrupted  by  the  de- 
fertion  of  a  Gauliih  chief,  who,  being  averfe  to 
the  fervice,  thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  difengage  himfelf  with  his  followers.     Ciefar 

confidercd 

I  The  legions,  at  the  end  of  this  can^igr.,  were  rej-jced  to  z»i-- 
3  See  Caefar's  CemRicntaries. 
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CHAP,  confidered  this  dei'ertion  as  a  declaration  of  war, 
.  '  _  •  .  and  being  fcnfiblc  ot  the  danger  he  might  incur 
in  cafe  of  any  difafler  by  having  fiich  enemies  in 
his  rear,  fulpcnded  the  embarkation,  and  lent  a 
party  of  horfe  in  purfiiit  of  the  fugitive,  who,  Ix-ing 
overtaken,  v/as  killed  in  attempting  to  defend  him- 
felf.  His  followers  were  brought  back,  and  obli- 
ged with  others  of  the  country  to  join  the  forces 
that  were  deftined  for  Britain. 

On  the  return  of  the  party  employed  in  this  fer- 
vice  the  embarkation  proceeded,  and  being  com- 
pleted  at  funfet  of  the  fume  day,  the  wind  be 
ftill  fair,  the  fleet  weighed,  and  got  into  the  Ch«w- 
iiel ;  but  the  wind,foon  after  having  failed,  or 
Ihifted  more  to  the  weft,  and  the  tide  being  fet  to 
the  northward,  they  were  carried  a  confiderable 
way  in  that  diredion  pad  the  port  for  which  they 
had  fleered.  At  day-break,  they  faw  the  land  of 
Britain  on  their  left,  and  Teemed  to  leave  fome  con- 
fpicuous  part  of  the  ifland,  probably  the  South 
Foreland,  aftern  :  but  with  the  turn  of  the,  tide,  and 
the  help  of  their  oars,  they  arrived  at  noon  at  a 
convenient  part  of  the  coall  not  far  diftant  from  the 
landing-place  of  the  former  year,  but  lefs  expofed 
to  the  fea.  This  place  we  may  fuppofe  to  have 
been  Pigwell  Bay,  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Stour, 
or  the  entrv  to  Sandwich  Haven  ' . 

The 

I  Mr  d'AnvilTe,  on  a  fuppoGtion  that  Cacfar  muft  have  pafled  into  Britain 
by  the  Ihorteft  poflible  line,  fixes  upon  Hith,  about  eight  miles  weft  of  Do- 
ver, ai  the  place  of  his  landing  in  his  firft  invafion  of  Britain  ;  and,  conie- 
quently,  on  fome  other  contiguous  part  as  the  place  of  his  landing  in  the  fe- 
cund invaCon  :  but  this  does  not  agree,  cither  with  the  dcfcription  ^ 
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The  Britons  had  aflembled  as  formerly  to  op-  c  rt  a  p. 
pofe  the  defcent  of  the  Romans ;  but,  on  the  ap-  , 
pearance  of  fo  great  a  fleet,  were  intimidated,  and 
again  withdrew  from  the  coaft. 

Caefar,  flattering  himfelf  that  he  had  found  a 
fafer  road  for  his  fliips  than  that  at  which  he  had 
ftationed  them  in  the  preceding  year,  left  his  fleet 
at  anchor,  and  guarded  againft  any  attempts  of 
the  natives  by  a  body  of  ten  cohorts  and  three 
hundred  horfe,  who  were  properly  intrenched  on 
the  fliore.  Being  informed  that  the  Britons  had 
their  forces  aflTembled  on  a  fmall  river  (probably 
the  Stour)t  at  the  diftance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles 
from  his  landing-place,  he  put  his  army  in  mo- 
tion in  the  night,  and  at  break  of  day  came  np 
with  them,  dillodged  them  from  their  poll,  and 
obliged  them  to  withdraw  to  a  place  of  retreat  in 
that  neighbourhood,  which,  on  occafion  of  their 
own  wars,  had  been  fortified  in  their  manner  with 
a  mote,  and  ramparts  of  wood*  To  raduce  them 
in  this  ftronghold,  he  ereded  feme  works,  and 
made. regular  approaches;  but  as  he  had  not  in- 
veiled  the  place,  the  only  eifed  of  his  attack  was, 
t9  force  the  enemy  to  abandon  their  ftation,  vend 
to  continue  their  retreat.  He  had  taken  his  re- 
folution  to  purfue  them  on  the  following  day,  and 
had   begun  his  march  in   three  divilions,  when 

it 

coaft,  being  planum  et  aperliim  littiis,  or  with  the  fequel  of  the  ftory,  which 
places  Ibme  luch  river  as  the  Stuur  to  be  palfcil  in  ha  march,  ibout  twelve 
miles  from  where  he  debarked.  The  coaft  at  H!tb,  though  not  altogether  i,.- 
Rcccffible,  i«  fteep  and  hilly,  and  xvould  have  expofcd  Csetar  to  difficulties  in 
his  firft  operations  on  lliore,  which  he  could  not  poffibly  have  omitted  t© 
mention. 
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CHAP,  it  appeared,  that  the  element  which  fo  greatly  fa- 
,.iii^IL^  vours  the  defences  of  Britain,  though  not  always 
fufficient  to  keep  its  enemies  at  a  diftancc,  yet  i? 
fubjcdl  to  accidents  which  render  the  attempt  of 
invaders  abortive,  and  their  corviition,  even  when 
on  fhore,  fufficicntly  hazardous.  To  this  purpofe 
a  meflenger  overtook  Casfar  on  his  march  v 
tidings,  that  all  his  fliips,  in  a  ftorm  which  ai  mc 
in  the  preceding  night,  had  been  driven  from  their 
anchors,  had  run  foul  of  one  another,  that  many  of 
them  were  ftrandcd  or  wrecked,  and  all  of  them 
greatly  damaged. 

On  this  report  Caefar  fufpended  his  march,  and, 
having  fixed  the  main  body  of  his  army  in  a  well- 
fortified  camp  ;  he  himfelf  with  a  proper  efcort, 
returned  to  the  coaft.  At  his  arrival,  he  found 
that  forty  of  his  ihips  were  irrecoverably  loft  ; 
but  that  the  remainder,  though  greatly  damaged, 
might  be  refitted.  For  this  purpofe  he  gave  or- 
ders in  the  army,  that  all  who  had  been  inftruded 
in  the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  fhould  repair  to  the 
fea-port  to  be  employed  in  reftoring  the  fleet ;  he 
called  many  workmen  likewife  from  Gaul,  and 
gave  directions  for  building  a  number  of  new  vef- 
fels  on  different  parts  of  that  coaft  ;  and  to  guard, 
for  the  future,  againft  fuch  accidents  as  had  latelj 
befallen  his  fhips,  he  ordered  that  they  (hould  be 
drawn  up  on  (hore.  In  this  work  part  of  the  armj 
was  inceflantly  employed  for  ten  days,  and  withoul 
intermiffion  even  in  the  night.    The  fleet,  at  length] 

being 
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beine:  in  this  manner  fecured  from  the  dangers  of  c  H  a  p. 

XXII. 

the  fea,  and  covered  by  an  intrench ment  on  the  - — ^^.L^ 
lide  of  the  land,  he  returned  to  his  camp,  and  re- 
fumed  the  operations  he  had  projeded  for  his  far- 
ther progrefs  in  the  idand. 

It  appears  that  the  natives  of  Britain,  being  di- 
vided into  tnany  fmall  cantons  or  feparate  princi- 
palities, and,  as  ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  frequently  at 
war  among  themfelves,  had  been  adually  fo  en- 
gaged when  Caefar  arrived  ;  but,  during  the  fliort 
refpite  which  the  difaftrous  ftate  of  his  fleet  had 
given  them,  they  had  agreed  to  fufpcnd  their  own 
quarrels,  and  were  aflembled  in  greater  numbers 
than  formerly,  under  Caflivelaunus,  a  chieftain 
of  Middlefex,  or,  as  Caefar  defcribes  him,  a  pnnce 
refiding  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Thames, 
and  about  feventy  or  eighty  miles  from  the  fea. 

This  chieftain  brought  into  the  field  a  nume- 
rous army  of  infantry,  of  horfemen,  and  armed 
chariots.  His  knowledge  of  the  woods  enabled 
him  to  harafs  the  Romans  on  their  march,  and, 
following  the  trafts  that  were  clear  of  underwood, 
not  only  to  gall  them  with  mifliles  from  the  thick- 
ets, but  to  charge  them  likewife  with  his  horfemen 
and  chariots,  even  in  places  where  the  ground 
feemed  leaft  fitted  to  the  movement  of  fuch  bodies. 
Encouraged  with  his  fuccefs  in  this  fpecies  of  war- 
fare, he  ventured  to  attack  the  Roman  cavalry, 
which,  being  on  a  foraging  party,  was  fupported 
by  an  entire  legion.     But  being  defeated  in  this 

Vol,  III.  H  attempt, 
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c  H  A  r.  attempt,  with  great  flaughtcr,  he  loll  courage,  oi 
.  was  dcfertcd  by  liis  followers,  and  never  more  at- 

tempted to  face  the  victorious  enemy. 

Cacfar,  finding  this  chieftain  remit  his  ardour, 
advanced  with  a  quicker  pace.     From  his  filencc 
on  the  fubjedl  of  any  difficulty  in  palTing  the  Mcd- 
way,  we  mud  fuppofe  him  to  have  followed  th< 
vale  of  the  Stour  to  Afhford,  and  from  thence  tc 
have  kept  on  the  plains  to  Maidftone,  near  to  which 
place  the  river  Medway  is  every  where  naturally 
fordable  ;  and  from  the  length  of  his  march,  being 
about  eighty  miles  from  the  lea,  when  he  came  up- 
on the  banks  of  the  Thames,  we  may  fuppofe  him 
to  have  arrived  fomewhere  below  where  it  winds 
nearly  from  fouth   to   north,  between  Kingftone 
and  Brentford.    There  he  obferves,  that  the  only 
ford  in  the  river  was  fenced  and  guarded  ;  having 
a  row  of  (harp  (lakes  driven  under  water,  and  the 
Oppoiite  bank  lined  with    a  palifade,  which  was 
manned  by  a  numerous  body  of  the  natives.     He 
neverthelefs  proceeded  to  force  his  way,  and  by 
the  impetuofity  of  his  attack,   drove   the   enemy 
from  their  poft,  and,  without  any  lofs,  effeded  his 
paflage,  although  his  men  were  obliged  to  wade  up^ 
to  the  chin. 

Gaffivelaunus  had,  for  fome  time,  madeno^at^ 
tempt  to  refill  the  Roman  army ;  he  had  content- 
ed himfelf  wnth  obierving  their  motions,  and  with- 
endeavouring  to  flnp  the  country  before  them  of 
every  particular  by  which  they  could  profit  ott 

their 
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their  march.  Caefar,  on  his  part,  advanced  with  chap. 
the  precautions  neceflary  againft  fuch  an  enemy,  ■  '^  '  ,f 
and,  as  they  had  deflroyed  what  could  be  of  im- 
mediate ufe  to  his  army,  he  deftroyed  what  was 
left,  in  order  to  diftrefs  the  natives,  and  force  them 
to  fubmiffion.  In  this  (late  of  the  War,  having 
leifure  and  opportunity  to  obferve  the  condition  of 
the  country  and  the  manners  of  the  People,  he 
gives  the  following  account  of  both :  "  Ihat  on 
"  the  coaft  there  were  colonics  from  the  neigh- 
"  bouring  continent,  ftill  diftinguifhcd  by  the 
"  names  of  the  countries  from  whence  they  had 
"  come  ;  that  thefc  colonies,  being  poireiTed  ot  a- 
•*  griculture,  and  well  flocked  with  cattle,  were 
*'  extremely  populous ;  that  they  had  money  coined 
"  of  iron  or  brafs ;  the  ftrft  of  which  metals,  with 
**'  great  quantities  of  tin,  were  found  in  their  own 
"  illand ;  the  other  metal  was  imported  trom  a- 
"  broad ;  that  the  winter  was  milder  here  than  in 
"  Gaul ;  that  the  woods  of  Bricam  fumiihcd  the 
"  fame  timber  with  thofe  of  Gaul,  except  the  fir 
*'  and  the  beech  ;  and  that  the  houle>  were  built 
"  in  the  fame  manner  in  both  countries.'*  From 
this  account  of  the  coaft  he  proceeds  to  obferve, 
"  That  the  inland  parts  were  occupied  by  the  ori- 
"  ginal  natives,  who,  with  little  corn,  fubfiftcd 
"  chiefly  by  milk  and  the  other  produce  of  their 
"  herds ;  that,  by  a  particular  fuperftition,  al- 
"  though  hares  were  numerous  in  the  fields,  and 
"  the  country  well  flocked  with  geefe,  and  other 

H  2  "  fuch 
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CHAP.  "  fuch  fowls,  the  people  were  forbid  to  eat  of  thcl 

XXII 

'  "  animals  ;  that  they  were  curious  in  the  orn; 

'*  mcnts  of  the  perfon,  atfedled  to  have  bufhy  whi 
"  kers,  and  long  hair  ;  that  they  (lained  or  pain 
"  cd  their  bodies  of  a  blue  colour,  and  had  r 
***  clothes  befides  the  (kins  of  beafts ;  that  they  alT 
**  ciated  in  fmall  clubs  or  fraternities,  often  or  a  d( 
*'  z^n  in  number.'*  And  withrefped  to  thefc,  ad( 
a  circumftance,  in  which,  if  he  were  not  deceive 
as  is  common  enough  to  foreigners,  by  fome  appca 
ances  which  were  not  fufficicntly  explained  to  hir 
he  gives  a  ftriking  example  of  the  diverfity  whic 
takes  place  among  mankind  in  fettling  the  cane 
of  external  adions.  The  brothers,  the  father,  ar 
the  fon,  though  feparately  married,  and  rcput< 
parents  of  the  children  brought  forth  by  their  r 
fpedive  wives,  yet,  without  jealoufy  or  imput 
tion  of  evil,  cohabited  with  thofe  wives  in  cor 
mon  '. 

Caefar,  being  on  the  northern  bank,  or  on  tl 
left  of  the  Thames,  made  an  alliance  with  tl 
Trinobantes,  fuppofed  to  have  been  inhabitants 
Eflex  and  Suffolk.  The  fove reign  of  this  cant( 
having,  in  fome  quarrel  with  his  own  people,  be< 
expelled  from  his  kingdom,  had  ti^en  refuge  wii 
Caefar  in  Gaul,  and  was  now,  by  force  of  the  R 
man  arms,  reflored  to  his  kingdom.  Five  oth 
principalities  made  their  fubmiffion  at  the  fan 
time.     Caflivelaunus  retired  to  his  principal  fo 

trel 

X  See  Csfar's  Commentaries  on  bis  laft  expedition  to  Britain. 
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trcfs,  which,  confifting  of  a  palifade  and  a  ditch 
fituate  in  the  leaft  acceflible  part  of  the  woods, 
was  by  the  natives,  as  Caefar  is  pleafed  to  exprefs 
himfelf,  called  a  town,  and  was  in  reality,  in  cafe 
of  alarm,  a  place  of  retreat  for  themfelves  and 
their  cattle.  Upon  the  approach  and  attack  of  Cae- 
Jar  Caffivelaunus  retired  by  an  outlet  on  the  oppo- 
fite  fide  of  his  ftronghold,  leaving  fome  h  rds  of 
cattle,  and  many  of  his  men,  to  fall  into  the  enemy's 
hand. 

After  this  defeat,  the  Britifti  prince  endeavour- 
ed, as  a  laft  refource,  to  give  Caefar  an  alarm  on 
his  rear  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  fent  an  order  to 
the  four  princes  of  Kent,  to  aflemble  their  people, 
endeavour  to  force  the  Roman  ftation,  and  de- 
ftroy  the  (hipping,  where  it  lay  on  the  coaft. 
They  accordingly  attacked  the  intrenchment,  but 
were  repulfed ;  and  Caffivelaunus  himfelf,  redu- 
ced to  defpair  by  the  defcdlion  of  fo  many  of  his 
countrymen,  and  by  his  repeated  defeats,  deter- 
mined to  make  his  fubmiffion.  Meanwhile  the 
feafon  of  the  year  being  far  advanced,  and  Cae- 
far, defirous  to  retire  with  honour  from  a  country 
in  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  make  any  per- 
manent fettlement,  accepted,  on  eafy  terms,  the 
offer  which  was  made  to  him. 

A  certain  tribute  was  impofed  on  the  nations 
inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  hoftages 
taken  for  the  payment  of  it,  and  the  invaders,  with  a 
jiumerous  aflemblage  of  captives,  then  the  only 

H3  or 
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CHAP,  or  principal  fpoils  of  this  ifland,  retired  to  their 

XXII 

Cii  fliips,  which,  not  being  fufHcient  to  receive  them 

at  one  embarkation,  were  obliged  to  return  for  a 
fecond  ;  and  in  this  way  fuccelUvely,  without  any 
material  accident,  tranfportcd  the  whole  of  the 
Roman  army  into  Gaul. 


CHAP 
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CHAP.    XXIII. 

Beatb  of  Julia  the  Daughter  of  Cccfar  and  the  Wife 
of  Pompey. — Trial  of  Gabinius. — DeteSlion  of  an 
infamous  Tranfa£lioH  of  Memmius  and  Abeno- 
barbus. — Revolt  of  the   Low  Countries. — Mili" 
tary  Execution  againfi   the  Inhabitants   of  the 
Country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Meufe. — Ope- 
rations  of  Craffus  in  Mefopotamia. — His  Death, 
—-Competition  for  the  Confulate. — Death  of  Clo- 
dius. — Riot   in  the  City. — Pompey  foh  ConfuL 
-^Trial  of  Milo. 
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HIL£  the  Roman  army  was  in  Britain,  chap. 

XXllI 

there  happened,  by  the  death  of  Julia,  the  >  "i  ^..'i 


daughter  of  Caefar,  and  the  wife  of  Pompey,  a 
great  change  in  the  condition  of  parties  at  Rome, 
this  being  a  difcontinuancc  of  the  rektion  wliich 
fubfiftcd  between  thofe  rivals  in  the  State,  and  a 
reparation  of  their  political  interefts,  to  unite  tto 
more.     The  connedlion  which  then  came  to  be 
diflblved,  had  been  devifed  as  a  bond  of  confedcr 
racy  between  parties  whofe  interfering  objedis  of 
purfuit,  always  a  fubjed  of  jealoufy,  mull  otherwife 
on  many  occafions  have  proceeded  to  a  manifeft 
breach.     Neither  the  father-in-law,  nor  the  fon, 
indeed,  was  likely  to  facrifice  his  ambition  to  mere 
afFedion,  but  each  may  have  expected,  that  the 
other  fhould  be,  in  forae  degree,  the  dupe  of  his 
relation,  or   fliould  abate  a  little  of  the  jealoufy 
to  which  he  was,  by  his  iituation  and  his  objeds, 

H  4  fo 
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CHAP,  fo  much  inclined.  This  paffion,  however,  wc  may 
;*  ^  believe,  was  far  from  having  been  cxtinguifticd 
in  the  mind  of  either.  Ihe  choice  which  Pom- 
pey  made  of  Spain  for  his  province,  with  a  mili- 
tary command  for  a  term  of  five  years,  fufliciently 
befpoke  his  emulation  of  Caefar,  and  even  his  ap- 
prchenfion  of  a  ftruggle,  in  which  the  force  of  ar- 
mies was  to  decide.  Caefar  had  the  advantage  of 
being  nearer  the  Capital :  but  in  a  pofition  to  be 
awed  by  the  forces  of  Pompey  on  his  rear,  and  by 
the  refources  of  a  province  better  matured  under 
the  dominion  of  Rome. 

Notwithftanding  the  effedls  of  emulation  im- 
perfeAly  difguifed,  whilll  the  familiar  relation  of 
father-in-law  and  fon  fubfifted  between  Caefar  and 
Pompey,  and  while  CralTus  continued  to  hold  a 
fpecies  of  balance  in  their  councils,  they  feemed 
to  acquiefce  in  a  participation  of  popularity  and 
of  power.  But  the  death  of  Julia,  and  that  like- 
wife  of  the  child  of  which  fhe  had  been  delivered 
only  a  few  days  before  her  death,  put  an  end,  not 
only  to  any  real  cordiality  in  this  connexion,  but 
even  to  any  femblance  of  regard,  and  rendered 
them,  from  this  time  forward,  more  openly  jealous 
of  the  advantages  they  feverally  gained,  whether 
in  refped:  to  force  in  the  provinces,  or  to  (late  and 
confideration  at  Rome. 

It  is  obferved,  that,  from  this  date,  Caefar  be- 
came more  than  formerly  attentive  to  reports  from 
the  city,  or  watchful  of  his  intelligence  from 

thence  ; 
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thence  ' ;  and  that  he  endeavoured  to  gain  every  chap. 
perfon  who  might  be  of  confequcnce  in  deciding  .,  ^  .» 
the  conteft  which  Jie  perceived  muft  arife.  Among 
thefe  he  paid  his  court  in  particular  to  Cicero, 
who  was  otherwife  likely,  about  this  time,  to  de- 
vote himfelf  entirely  to  Pompey,  and  whom  he 
wifhed,  at  lead,  to  keep  in  fufpenfe  between  them  : 
for  this  purpofe,  as  appears  from  their  correfpon- 
dence,  he  applied,  as  ufual,  to  his  vanity,  and,  while 
he  himfelf  was  piercing  the  woods  of  Britain  in 
purfuit  of  Caflivelaunus  and  his  painted  followers', 
affeded  to  read  and  to  admire  verfes  compofed 
and  fent  to  him  by  Cicero,  a  perfon  much  more 
efteemed  for  his  profe  than  his  poetry. 

The  Roman  army  had  been  tempted  into  Bri- 
tain by  the  hopes  of  finding  mines  of  filver,  but 
were  difappointed  ;  for,  befides  flaves,  they  did  not 
find  any  booty  in  this  ifland.  Such  probably  like- 
wife  were  the  principal  fpoils  of  Gaul ;  yet  we  find 
their  general,  in  confequcnce  of  his  conquefts  in 
that  country,  enabled  to  expend  great  fums  in  fup- 
porting  his  influence  at  Rome.  While  Pompey 
procured  his  own  appointment  to  the  command  of 
an  army,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  Cacfar  in  the 
provinces,  Caefar,  in  his  turn,  projeded  public 
works  at  Rome,  to  vie  with  the  magnificence  of 
Pompey,  and  with  that  of  other  citizens,  who  en- 
gaged in  fuch  works  as  a  part  of  their  policy  to 
gain  the  People.    For  this  purpofe  Caefar  propofed 

to 

1  Cicero  ad  Qiiini.  firat.  lib.  ii.  ep.  15*  et  lib.  iii.  ep.  li 

2  Ibid.  lib.  ii.  cp.  ult.    Ad  Atticum,  lib.  iv.  ep.  16, 
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CHAP,  to  build  a  Baiilica',  and  to  enlarge  the  Forum,  at 
XXIII  .  ,         .    . 

an  expeiice  of  fix  millions  Roman  money,  or  about 

fifty  thoufand  pounds  ;  to  rail  in  the  field  of  Mars 

with  marble  ballillers,  and  to  furround  the  whole 

with  a  colonade  or  portico  extending  a  thoufand 

paces,  or  about  an  entire  mile. 

In  thefe  works  Caefar  afieded  to  confiilt  or  to 
employ  Cicero  in  a  manner  which  flattered  his 
vanity,  and  renewed  his  hopes  of  being  able  to 
dircdl  his  councils  alfo  ^  in  what  related  to  matters 
of  State. 

In  the  mean  time,  parties  in  the  city,  though 
engaged  on  the  fide  of  different  competitors  for 
office  at  the  approaching  eledions,  were  likewife 
intent  on  the  caufe  of  Gabinius,  which  involved, 
in  fome  meafure,  the  intereft  and  credit  of  Pompey, 
by  whom  he  was  fupported.  This  officer,  while 
yet  in  his  province,  had  been  impeached  for  difo- 
beying  the  orders  of  the  Senate,  and  for  contempt 
of  religion  in  his  expedition  to  Egypt.  But  ha- 
ving, by  the  joint  influence  of  Pompey  and  of  Cae- 
far, eluded  this  firft  attack,  he  fet  out  for  Rome  in 
great  confidence,  and,  on  his  journey,  gave  out, 
that  he  was  to  demand  a  triumph.  But,  upon  his 
approach  to  the  city,  hearing  in  what  manner  the 
Senate  and  People  were  affedted  towards  him,  he 
thought  proper  to  make  his  entry  in  the  night ; 
and  being  arrived,  on  the  eighteenth  of  September, 
did  not  even  venture  to  appear  in  the  Senate  for 

ten 


1  What  the  Romans  called  a  Bafilica  or  palace,  was  a  kind  of  exchaoje, 
conttiia.g  porticoes  for  merchants,  and  ether  public  accomiaodalJons. 
%  Cifxro  ad  AtticuiD;  li^.  iv.  ep.  lO. 
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ten  days.  No  lefs  than  three  profecutions  were  chap. 
preparing  againft  him  :  for  treafon,  for  extortion  .  ^^"- . 
in  his  province,  and  for  other  crimes.  The  firft 
day  on  which  he  prefented  himfelf  in  the  Senate, 
the  Confuls,  when  he  would  have  withdrawn,  com- 
manded him  to  (lay.  And,  having  called  the  farm- 
ers of  the  revenue  fiom  Syria,  who  attended  with 
a  complaint  from  the  province,  bid  them  (late 
their  charge. 

An  altercation  enfued,  in  which  Cicero,  mindful 
of  the  injuries  he  had  received  from  Gabinius,  tool^^ 
a  principal  part  againft  him,  and  pronounced  an 
invedive,  which  the  other  returned  with  the  a- 
bufive  appellation  oifujitive^  in  allufion  to  his  late 
exile".  Yet,  foon  after,  when  this  criminal  was 
brought  to  trial  for  extortion  in  his  province,  Ci- 
cero, as  will  be  mentioned,  undertook,  at  the  feli- 
citation of  Pompey,  to  appear  in  his  defence. 

Before  this  trial  for  extortion  took  place,  C. 
Mcmmius,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  on  the  ninth  of 
Odober,  delivered  to  the  People,  with  great  force, 
a  charge  of  treafon  againft  Gabinius-.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  Tribes  being  called  for,  and  fentencc 
of  condemnation  likely  to  pafs,  while  the  Liclors 
were  preparing  to  fcize  their  prifoner,  his  fon,  a 
young  man,  with  much  filial  piety,  a  virtue  high- 
ly efteemed  by  the  Romans,  threw  himfelf  at  the 
feet  of  the  Tribune,  and,  being  rudely  fpurned  on 

the 

J  Cicero  ad  Quint,  frat.  Hb.  ui. 
1  Ibid.  lib.  iii. 
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CHAP,  the  ground,  happened  to  drop  his  ring,  the  bad^ 

yy  III  _  •-»  O 

.  of  Roman  nobility  ;  the  fpedators  were  moved  ; 

Leliiis  Balbus,  another  of  the  Tribunes,  intcrpofcd, 
and,  with  the  general  approbation  of  the  People, 
commanded  the  procefs  to  flop  '. 

The  other  profecutions  neverthelefs  were  con- 
tinued againft  the  offender.  One  before  the  Prae- 
tor Alfius,  in  which,  though  the  majority  of  the 
judges  voted  to  acquit,  there  were  twenty-two, 
out  of  fcventy,  who  voted  guilty  *.  Another  be- 
fore Cato,  on  a  charge  of  depredation  in  his  pro- 
vince, to  the  amount  of  quater  millies,  four  hun- 
dred millions  Roman  money,  or  about  three  mil- 
lions fterling ;  in  this  lafl  fuit  he  was  condemned, 
and  forced  into  exile.  At  this  trial,  Pompey  and 
Caefar  continued  to  employ  their  influence  in  his 
favour.  And  even  Cicero,  although  he  had  hither- 
to treated  Gabinius  as  the  author  of  his  own  ex- 
ile, being  reconciled  to  Pompey  and  Caefar,  no 
longer  continued  at  variance  with  a  perfon,  who 
had  been  no  more  than  their  tool  or  inftrument  in 
procuring  his  misfortunes,  and  condefcended,  on 
this  occafion,  though  ineflfedually,  to  plead  his 
caufe  3. 

After  this  buftle  was  over,  the  approaching  elec- 
tions gave  rife  to  competitions  and  intrigues  more 
conneded  with  the  ftate  of  the  republic,  and  more 
an  indication  of  the  manners  which  then  prevail- 
ed.   The  poorer  citizens  were  come  in  a  great  mea- 

fure 

I  Val.  Max.  lib  viii.  c.  i. 

«  Cicefo  ad  Att.  lib.  iv.  ep.  I5. 

3  Dio.  lib.  xzxix.  c.  63.    Cicero  ad  Ouint.  frat.  lib.  iii.  ep  i.  8c  3, 
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fure  to  depend  for  their  fubfiftence  on  the  diftribu-  chap. 
tions  of  corn  from  the  granaries,  and  on  other  grutu-  .  ^Y"'- 
ities,  which  were  made  or  procured  by  thofe  who 
courted  popularity,  or  who  afpired  to  the  offices  of 
State.  Corruption  became  every  day  more  flagrant 
or  lefs  difguifed  ;  and  the  laws  againft  bribery  were 
loling  their  force  for  want  of  perfons  to  profecute  a 
crime,  of  which  fo  many  either  wiflied  to  reap  the 
benefit,  or  which  many  were  fo  ftrongly  tempted 
to  commit.  To  fupply  this  defed,  Cato  moved  in 
the  Senate,  That  every  one  elected  into  office 
Ihould  be  fubjedled  to  an  inqucft,  even  if  no  one 
ihould  profecute' ;  and  adlually  obtained  an  cdift, 
requiring  the  ordinary  judges,  who  were  named 
for  trials  within  the  year,  to  take  cof^nrzance  of 
the  means  by  which  candidates  fucceeded  to  of- 
fice ;  and  to  fet  thofe  afide  who  were  found  to 
have  incurred  the  penalties  of  corruption-.  The 
Tribunes  interpofed  their  negative,  or  fufpended 
the  cfFed  of  this  refolution,  until  an  ad  of  the 
People  ffiould  be  obtained  to  confirm  it.  The 
propofal  gave  great  offence  to  the  parties  concern- 
ed ;  and  Cato,  being  attacked  by  the  populace, 
narrowly  efcaped  with  his  life.  He  afterwards,  in 
a  full  aflembly  of  the  more  refpedable  citizens, 
was  favourably  heard  on  this  fubjed.  But  Te- 
rentius,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  ftill  perfilling  in  his 
negative,  this  attempt  to  reftrain  the  corrupt  prac- 
tices 

<  Plutarch.  Cicero  ad  Att.  lib.  iv.  ep.  ifi. 
a  Cicero  ad  Att.  lib.  ir.  ep.  t<- 
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CHAP,  tices  of  thofe  who  canvalTed  for  office,  had  no  far- 
J^^^  thcr  effea. 

The  candidates  thcmfelves,  in  the  mean  time, 
if  each  could  have  trufted  the  laws  for  retraining 
others,  as  well  as  himfelf,  from  the  pradice  of 
giving  money,  or  if  any  number  of  them  could 
have  relied  upon  an  agreement  to  be  entered  into 
among  thcmfelves  to  refrain  from  it,  would,  it  is 
probable,  have  been  glad  to  be  relieved  from  an 
abufe  which  rendered  their  pretenfions  fo  expen- 
five  and  fo  precarious.  Moved  by  thefe  confide- 
rations,  candidates  for  the  office  of  the  Tribune 
entered  into  an  agreement  not  to  bribe,  and  depo- 
fitcd  each  a  fum  of  money '  in  the  hands  of  Cato, 
to  be  forfeited  by  any  perfon  who  fliould  be  found 
ading  in  contravention  to  their  treaty  *.  One  of 
them,  however,  was  detected  in  giving  money, 
and  accordingly  forfeited  his  pledge. 

In  the  competition  for  the  Confulate,  corruption 
was  carried  to  the  greateft  excefs.  An  office  was 
opened,  at  which  the  candidates  dealt  out  money 
to  the  People,  who  came  in  the  order  of  their 
Tribes  to  receive  it  3.  A  gratuity  of  ten  millions 
of  fefterces  4,  was  offered  to  any  perfon  who  fhould 
fecure  the  vote  of  the  firft  Century,  or,  as  it  was 
called,  the  Frerogativa.  The  demand  for  money 
to  be  employed  in  this  fpecies  of  traffic  became  fo 
great,  that  by  the  firft  of  July  interelt  rofe  from 

four 

1  Quingena,  500,000  Roman  money,  about  4000  I, 

i  Plutarch.  Cicero  ad  Att.  lib.  iv.  ep.  15.  ad  Quirtt.  fntt.  lib.  ii.  C  II* 

3  Ad  Att.  lib.  iv.  ep.  17. 

4  About  8o,oco  \t 
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four  to  eight  per  cent.  ^  All  the  four  candidates,  chap. 
Memmius,  M.  Scaurus,  Cn.  Domitius,  and  M.  'Y"' 
Meflala,  mutually  raifed  profecutions  for  bribery 
againfl  each  other ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  thefe 
tranfadions,  it  appeared  that  Caius  Memmius, 
once  a  vehement  partizan  of  the  Senate  againil 
Caefar,  had  made  his  peace  with  this  enemy,  and 
was  now  fupported  by  his  party  at  Rome. 

Memmius,  it  may  be  remembered,  having  been 
Prastor  at  the  expiration  of  Cxfar's  Confulatc, 
brought  a  charge  of  high  mifdemeaiwur  in  oftice 
againft  him.  And  Caefar  appeared  for  fome  time 
to  refent  this  attack  j  but  was  in  reality  as  little 
to  be  diverted  from  his  purpofe  by  refentment,  as 
he  was  by  affedlion,.  and  knew  how  to  choofe  his 
friends  from  among  thofe  who  had  the  refolution 
to  provoke,  as  well  as  from  among  thofe  who  in- 
clined to  ferve  him.  Caefar  accordingly,  in  the 
prefent  ardour  of  competition,  found  means  to  fe- 
parate  Memmius  from  the  reft  of  his  enemies,  and 
by  his  means  brought  to  light  a  fceiie  of  corrup- 
tion, in  which  Memmius  himfelf,  with  other  pro- 
fefled  fupporters  of  the  Senate,  had  been  concern- 
ed, and  which  furnilhed  the  fuppofed  popular  par- 
ty with  a  great  triumph  againft  thefe  pretenders  to 
purity  of  manners  and  difinterefted  virtue. 

It  appeared  that,  among  other  irregularities  at 
Rome  in  the  adminiftration  of  government,  even 
laws,  and  fuppofed  ads  of  the  Senate  or  People, 
could  be  forged  or  furreptitioufly  obtained.     The 

prefent 

I  Ad  (^uint.  Stat.  lib.  ii.  ep.  15.     Idlbui  quintilibas  foenus  fuit  bciEbv^ 
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CHAP,  prefent  Confuls,  Cn.  Domitius,  Ahcnobarbus,  and 
xxiu.  ^p  d^^J^  Pulchcr,  entered  into  a  compadl  with 
twoof  thofe  who  were  candidates  to  fucceed  them, 
Caius  Memmius  and  C.  Domitius  Calvinus :  the 
two  firft,  to  fecure  their  own  nomination  to  lucra- 
tive provinces  at  the  expiration  of  their  ConfuU 
Ihip  ;  the  two  others  now  (landing  for  this  oflice, 
to  fecure  their  elections.  The  parties  agreed  to 
forge  an  edi(fl  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  People, 
fixing  the  confular  provinces.  And  a  fum  of  mo- 
ney was  depofited  by  the  candidates  in  the  hands 
of  the  Confuls,  to  be  forfeited,  if  they  did  not  fup- 
port  this  forgery,  with  the  evidence  of  three  Au- 
gurs, who  (hould  vouch  for  the  pafling  of  the  law 
in  the  aflcmbly  of  the  People,  and  two  Senators 
of  confular  dignity,  who  fhould  fwear  they  were 
prefent  when  this  allotment  of  provinces  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  although  it  was  notorious 
that  no  meeting  of  the  Senate  had  ever  been  held 
for  this  purpofe. 

Memmius  being  gained  by  what  was  called  the 
popular  party,  was  perfuaded  to  facrifice  his  own 
reputation,  in  order  to  ruin  that  of  Domitius  Ahc- 
nobarbus, who  was  held  in  efteem  by  the  other. 
He  laid  this  ftrange  agreement,  which  had  been 
drawn  up  in  writing,  together  with  the  bondg 
which  had  been  granted  upon  it,  before  the  Se- 
nate. Appius  Claudius  braved  the  detedlion  ;  but 
Ahenobarbus,  profefling  himfelf  to  be  of  a  party 
which  contended  for  purity  and  reformation  of 
manners,  incurred  much  reproach  and  difgrace. 

From 
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From  this  tranfadion  it  fhould  appear,  that  not  c  ha  p. 
only  the  aflemblies  of  the  People,  as  we  have  faid,  ^^  ^  * 
were  extremely  irregular  and  tumultuary,  and 
might  be  made  up  of  fuch  perfons  as  were  by  any 
party  purpofely  brought  to  the  Comitium;  but  that 
even  the  meetings  of  the  Senate  might  be  packed; 
that  their  proceedings  were  carelefsly  recorded, 
and  might  be  eaiily  forged.  The  numbers  required 
to  form  a  Comitium  or  coUedive  body  of  citizens, 
not  being  fixed  by  law,  any  convention  of  perfons 
at  which  a  Tribune  prefided,  occupying  the  ufual 
place  of  alTembly,  might  take  upon  them  the  de- 
iignation  and  powers  of  the  Roman  People ;  and 
as  the  fluctuating  fovereignty  of  the  State  by  this 
means  palfed  from  one  party  to  another,  its  orders 
were  often  furreptitious  and  contradidory,  and 
every  a(5t  might  be  confidered  as  the  mandate  of 
a  party  or  faclion  in  the  field,  not  as  the  will  of 
the  community  ' .  Great  as  thefc  diforders  were, 
tliere  were  at  all  times  numerous  parties  who  had 
an  intereft  in  the  contirmance  of  them  ;  and  the 
age,  though  futfering  under  the  moft  grievous  abu- 
fes,  was  dill  more  averfe  to  the  ncceifary  refor- 
mations. 

The  infamy  of  this  recent  tranfadion  produced 
a  delay  of  the  eleclions,  until  the  term  of  the  pre- 
fent  Confuls  ia  office  was  expired.  An  interreg- 
num accordingly  enfued.  The  partizans  of  Pom- 
pey  hinted  the  neceflity  of  naming  a  Diclator. 
He  himlclf  affc6led  great  referve,  in  especlation 

Vol.  III.  I  that 

I  Dion.  Caflius,  lib.  xx.d\.  c.  65. 
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t;  II A  V.  that  when  the  prefent  troubles  came  to  their  height 

VV  f  I  f 

»/    ^    '  ■  the  powers  ncceflary  to  fupprefs  them  would,  by 
general  confent,  be  prcfTed  into  his  hands. 

In  the  mean  time  Cccfar,  whofe  councils  were 
wont  to  have  fo  great  a  fliare  in  determining  fi.  ^ 
events,  was  detained  in  tlic  northern  parts  of  Ga„., 
and  was  obliged,  contrary  to  his  ufual  pradlice,  tc 
pafs  the  whole  winter  on  this  fide  of  the  Alps.  Or 
his  return  from  Britain,  finding  that  the  harveft  ir 
Gaul  had  been  fcanty,  he  was  tempted,  in  ordei 
to  facilitate  the  fubfiftence  of  his  army,  to  extent 
his  quarters  much  farther  than  had  been  his  ordi- 
nary practice.  Labienus,  with  one  divifion,  wai 
fcnt  to  the  MofcUe ;  Titurius  Sabinus,  with  ano 
ther,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Meufe,  near  u 
what  are  now  the  diftricls  of  Liege  and  Maeftricht 
Quintus  Cicero  was  ported  on  fome  of  the  branche 
of  the  Scheld  or  the  Sambre,  in  the  county  o 
Hainault.  And  the  whole  army,  by  this  difpofi 
tion,  extended  from  the  Seine  to  the  Meufe  abou 
Maeftricht,  and  from  the  fea  to  the  neighbour 
hood  of  Treves.  The  diftance  at  which  the  pofti 
were  placed  from  each  other  being  obfer\'ed  bj 
the  natives,  who  ftill  bore  with  impatience  the  in 
trufion  and  ufurpation  of  thefe  ftrangers,  temptec 
them  to  form  a  defign  againft  each  of  the  quarter 
apart,  and  by  cutting  them  off,  to  rid  their  coun< 
try  for  ever  of  thefe  imperious  and  infatiable  guefts 
who  a6ted  as  lords  or  proprietors  on  every  territor) 
into  which  they  were  received,  and  branded  ever> 

ad 
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acl  of  reliftaiice  to  their  unjuft  ufurpation  with  chap. 
the  name  of  defedion  and  rebellion.  >'   ^   '* 

III  execution  of  this  defign,  Ambiorix,  leader 
of  the  nations  which  were  fituated  in  the  angle, 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Meufe  and  the  Rhine, 
and  round  the  quarters  of  Sabinus,  which  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  at  a  place  which  is  now  called 
Tongres,  fuddenly  prefented  himfelf  with  a  nu- 
merous body  before  the  Roman  ftation,  and  en- 
deavoured to  force  the  intrenchroent ;  but  being 
repulfed,  had  rccourfe  to  an  artifice  in  which  he 
fucceeded.  Affecting  a  great  regard  for  the  Ro- 
mans, he  defircd  that  he  might  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  communicating  to  their  general  a  matter 
of  the  mofl  ferious  concern.  An  officer  being  fent 
to  him  upon  this  requeft,  he  pretended  to  difclofe, 
with  the  utmoil  regret,  a  fecret  defign  formed  by 
the  Gauls  to  cut  off  the  Roman  army  ;  gave  no- 
tice that  a  great  body  of  Germans  had  already  paf- 
fed  the  Rhine  to  join  in  the  execution  of  this  pur- 
pofe  ;  that  he  himfelf  had  been  very  much  averfe 
to  the'projcd  ;  but  had  been  obliged  to  give  way 
to  the  popular  impetuofity  of  his  countrymen, 
which  he  could  not  reflrain  ;  that  all  he  could 
do  was  to  warn  the  Romans  of  their  danger,  to 
the  end  that  they  might,  in  the  moll  etfedual 
manner,  confult  their  own  fafely.  If  the  com- 
mander at  this  place,  while  it  was  in  his  power, 
chofe  to  gain  the  neareft  ftation  of  his  own  peo- 
ple, it  was  polTible  to  hinder  his  being  moleft- 
ed  on  the  march  ;  but  if  he  fhould  hefitate  for 

I  ?  arv 
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c  H  A  I',  '"^"y  time,  or  did  not  depart  before  the  Germans 
,  ^^^^^-    arrived,  it  would   no  longer  be  in  the  power  of 
any  friend  to  avert  the  ftorni  with  which  he  wu 
threatened. 

This  admonition,  even  from  an  enemy,  after 
a  long  debate  in  the  council  of  war,  determined 
Sabinus  to  quit  his  prefent  lituation.  He  accor- 
dingly began  a  march  of  fifty  miles  towards  the 
(quarters  of  Qiiintus  Cicero.  And  falling  into  a 
fnare,  which  tht  treacherous  chieftain  had  laid 
for  him,  perilhed,  with  an  entire  legion  and  five 
cohorts,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  put  to  the 
iword.  Some  got  back  to  the  ftation  they  had  left, 
but  finding  no  fecurity  in  that  place,  killed  them- 
felves  in  defpair.  A  very  few  efcaped,  by  the 
woods,  to  Labienus  on  the  Mofclle. 

The  natives,  thus  encouraged  by  the  fuccefs  o. 
their  firft  operation,  pufhed  on  to  the  quarters  of 
f>Liintus  Cicero,  armed  and  aflembled  the  country 
as  they  pafled,  and  arrived  with  fuch  expedition, 
that  they  intercepted  all  the  parties  which  were 
abroad  in  fearch  of  wood,  provifions,  or  forage, 
and  made  fo  unexpected  an  attack  on  the  Roman 
iiation,  as  left  Cicero  fcarcely  time  fufficient  to 
man  his  intrenchments.  The  Nervii  making  part 
of  this  infurredion,  renewed  the  artifice  which  had 
been  pra(5tifed  with  fo  much  fuccefs  againft  Sabi- 
nus. But  Cicero,  though  unacquainted  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  legion  retiring  from  Tongres 
had  been  betrayed,  determined  to  remain  in  his 
camp,  and  with  the  utmoll  difpatch  to  make  Caefar 
acq^uainted  with  his  danger.  For  this  purpofe,  while 

he 
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he  ftrengthened  his  pod  with  additional  works,  lie  c  h  a  p. 
publiflied  a  reward  to  the  firft  perfon  who  fhould  .; . 

fucceed  in  carrying  intelligence  to  the  neareft  quar- 
ter of  the  Roman  army. 

The  enemy  being  about  fixty  thoufand  men, 
formed  a  circle,  facing  to  the  centre,  quite  round 
the  Roman  intrenchment ;  and,  the  more  cffeclu- 
ally  to  cut  off  all  communication  of  fupplies  or  in- 
telligence from  without,  cflfecled  a  line  of  circum- 
vallation,  confifting  of  a  ditch  fifteen  feet  wide,  and 
a  breaftwork  eleven  feet  high,  extending  over  a  cir- 
cumference of  fifteen  miles'.  In  this  work,  being 
unprovided  with  intrenching  tools,  they  were  ob- 
liged, as  Ciefar  reports,  to  cut  the  turf  with  their 
fwords,  and  fetch  earth  in  their  cloaks.  But  having 
broke  ground  at  once  on  every  point  of  a  circumfe- 
rence, which  their  number  was  fullicient  to  cover, 
the  whole  was  accompliflied  in  no  more  than  three 
hours. 

rom  this  line,  which  they  formed  by  the  di- 
rection of  feme  Italian  deferters,  they  made  regu- 
lar approaches  to  the  Roman  intrenchment ;  and, 
having  puflied  their  turrets  quite  up  to  the  ditch, 
threw,  by  means  of  their  flings,  red  hot  bullets 
and  burning  darts  into  the  thatch  with  which  the 
winter  huts  of  the  camp  were  covered  ;  fet  them 
on  fire  ;  and,  in  the  midft  of  the  confufion  which 
arofe  from  this  circumilance,  endeavoured  to  fcale 
the  palifade  and  the  parapet. 

While  Cicero  continued,  with  great  ability  and 
courage,  to  withftand  thefe  attacks,  the  perfons 
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CHAP,  "vvho  endeavoured  to  carry  the  tidings  of  his  fitna- 
^— ^^_w  tion  to  Caefar,  were  repeatedly  intercepted,  and, 
to  deter  others  from  renewing  the  fame  attempt, 
aruclly  tortured.  The  intelli;^ence,  however,  was 
at  la(l  carried  to  the  head- quarters  of  the  Roman 
army,  by  a  native  Gaul,  who,  availing  himfclf  of 
the  drc>6,  manners,  and  language  cf  his  coun- 
try, pafled  unobfen'ed  through  the  lines  of  the 
enemy. 

Caefar,  as  ufual,  trufting  more  to  difpatch  and 
rapid  execution  than  to  the  numbers  of  his  men, 
left  a  legion  at  Samarobriva  •  to  guard  his  (lores, 
magaiines,  and  baggage,  and  with  two  other  le- 
gions, not  exceeding  feven  thoufand  men,  being 
all  that,  without  hazarding  an  improper  delay,  he 
could  alTemblo,  haftcned  his  march  to  the  quarter 
from  which  this  alarm  was  brought.  He,  at  the 
fame  time,  difpatched  two  melTengers,  one  to  Lar 
bicnus,  with  orders,  if  poffible,  to  put  the  troops 
under  his  command  in  motion  towards  the  Mculb, 
and  another  to  Quintus  Cicero  himlelf,  with  hopes 
or  aflUrances  of  immediate  relief.  The  firft  mef- 
fenger  found  Labienus  befct  with  a  numerous  ar- 
my of  Gauls,  and  therefore  unable  to  move  ;  the 
other,  having  come  to  the  foot  of  Cicero's  intrench- 
ment,  ccift  the  billet  which  contained  the  intelli- 
gence, wound  up  on  the  (haft  of  a  dart,  againft 
one  of  the  towers,  where  it  (luck,  and  hung  for 
fome  days  unobferved  ;  but  being  found  at  laft, 
it  was  carried  to  Cicero,  and  gave  notice  of  Caefar's 
approach.    At  the  lame  time  the  fire  and  the  fmoke 
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of  his  camp  "began  to  appear  on  the  plain,  and  c  ha v^ 
gave  both  parties  equal  intimation  of  his  coming,    i,,  ^   '  j 

The  Gauls,  without  delay,  got  in  motion  with 
all  their  force,  and  having  abandoned  their  lines  of 
circumvallation,  advanced  to  meet  Caefar.  Cicero 
fent  him  intelligence  of  this  movement  of  the  ene- /. 
my.  And  the  armies  arrived  nearly  at  the  famci 
time  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  a  brook  running  in  a 
hollow  tradl  between  fteep  banks,  which  neither 
party  in  the  prelence  of  the  other  could  ialely  ven- 
ture to  pafs. 

Caifar,  fuppofmg  that  the  inferiority  of  his  num- 
bers might  infpire  the  Gauls  with  contempt,  en- 
deavoured, by  exceeding  his  ufual  caution,  to. 
feed  their  prefumption.  He  affedcd  to  choofc  a- 
ground  that  was  lit  to  lecure  his  camp ;  and  con- 
tradling  its  limits,  crowded  both  his  legions  with- 
in the  dimenfions  which  were  ufually  occupied  by 
one.  In  this  pollure  he  meant  to  await  the  effedts. 
of  the  enemy's  temerity,  or,  if  they  declined  paf- 
fmg  the  brook,  he  propofed  to  avail  himfelf  of  the 
fecurity  they  were  likely  to  feel,  and  by  furnriie 
to  attack  them  in  their  own  camp. 

The  event  juftified  Ca?far  in  his  firil  expedla- 
tion.  The  Gauls,  truiUiig  to  the  fuperiority  of  their 
numbers,  thought  they  had  nothing  to  dread  but 
the  efcape  of  their  enemy  ;  and  they  accordingly 
began  to  fcale  the  banks  of  the  rivulet,  in  order  to 
furround  them.  Upon  their  approach,  inftead  of 
waiting  to  defend  his  camp,  he  poured  forth  his  two 
legions  at  once  from  all  its  avenues,  and,  with  the 
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CHAP  advantage  of  a  furprife  upon  thofe  who  meant  to 
'  ■  \  /  '  flfHiil  him,  and  by  the  great  fuperiority  which  the 
Remans  ever  had.  when  mixed  fvvord  in  hand  with 
an  enemy,  routed,  difperfed,  or  forced  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  the  greater  part  of  this  multitude  which 
had  advanced  to  the  ground  with  fo  much  ferocity 
and  confidence. 

By  this  vidory  Caefar  not  only  relieved  Quintus 
Cicero,  whom  he  joined  the  fame  evening,  but 
likcwife  difpelled  the  cloud  which  hung  over  the 
other  feparate  quarters  of  his  army,  of  which  ma- 
ny had  been  at  the  fame  time  inverted  by  the  na- 
tives. Thefe  infurreclions,  however,  which  kept 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  countries  in  mo- 
tion, even  in  the  moft  unfavourable  feafon,  gave 
him  the  profped  of  an  early  and  a  bufy  campaign, 
and  fo  much  difconcerted  the  plan  which  he  had 
formed  for  the  winter,  that  he  was  hindered,  as 
has  been  now  mentioned,  from  making  his  ufual 
journey  acrofs  the  Alps. 

During  this  neceflary  ftay  in  Gaul,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  interefts  which  Caefar  commonly 
ftudied  were  fuffering  in  any  confiderable  degree 
at  Rome.     The  civil  government  in  the  city  was 
'  Jiaftening  fad  to  its  ruin,  and  the  longeft  fword 

was  foon  likely  to  decide  the  fovereignty  of  the 
empire.  -The  office  of  Conful  was  unoccupied, 
and  continued  to  be  fo  from  the  beginning  of  Ja- 
nuary to  the  middle  of  July.  In  all  this  time 
there  was  no  adminiflration  of  juftice  ','nor  any 
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excrcifc  of  magiftracy,  befides  that  of  the  Inter-  c  ^  a  p. 
rex,  who,  during  the  five  days  of  his  appointment,  ■  ^"^'  ^ 
was  fuppofed  to  have  no  other  object  befides  the 
eledions  of  Confuls.  This  objeft  was  vainly  at- 
tempted by  every  fucceflive  Interrex.  The  popu- 
lar tumults  were  fomented  by  the  Tribunes  who 
were  in  the  intercll  of  Pompey  ;  and  fome  jirodi- 
gy,  or  unfortunate  prefage,  was  continually  alle- 
ged, to  prevent  the  eledions.  The  Senate,  llriving 
to  put  an  end  to  thefe  diforders,  even  ventured  to 
commit  to  prilbn  Q^  Pompeius  Rufus,  a  Tribune, 
who  feemed  to  be  moft  adlive  in  difturbing  the 
public  peace.  The  occafion  feemed  ripe  for  the 
execution  of  a  defign,  which  was  fome  time  a 
hatching,  to  throw  the  whole  powers  of  the  State 
into  the  hands  of  Pompey  ;  and  accordingly  ano- 
ther Tribune,  Lucceius  Hirrus,  known  to  be  in  the 
fecret  of  all  his  intrigues,  moved  that  he  Ihould 
be  named  Didlator*.  He  himfelf,  as  ufual  on* 
fuch  occafions,  kept  aloof  from  the  aflemblyj  and 
was  ready,  as  the  cafe  might  require,  to  avow  or 
to  difown  the  meafures  of  his  party. 

This  motion  was  llrongly  oppofed  by  Cato,  and 
appeared  to  be  extremely  difagreeable  to  all  the 
principal  members  of  the  Senate  *.  Pompey  there- 
fore thought  proper  to  difclaim  the  meafure,  denied 
his  having  encouraged  the  Tribune  who  made  the 
motion,  and  cvep  refufed  to  accept  of  any  fuch 
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CHAP,  power,  if  it  fiiould  be  offered ;  adding,  That  he  had 
.  ^^^"-   been  already  called  to  the  excrcife  of  great  powers 
earlier  than  he  himfelf  had  cxpeded  ;  and  that  he 
had  always  rcfigned  fuch  powers  earlier  than  had 
been  expccled  by  any  one  elfe ' .  In  this  was  cxpre: 
fed  the  great  objedl  of  Pompey's  ambition;  he  pre- 
ferred this  point  of  cftimation  to  the  poflcffion  of 
power  itfelf.    The  odium  of  the  propofed  mcafurc 
fell  upon  Lucceius  Hirrus,  the  Tribune  who  moved 
it,  and  had  nearly  brought  upon  him  a  depofition  or 
degradation  from  his  office,     Cato,  willing  to  gain 
Pompey,  or  to  confirm  him  in  the  virtue  he  aflu- 
med,  pronounced  an  encomium  on  this  udt  of  mo- 
deration, recommended  the  republic  to  his  care, 
and  encouraged  him  in  the  refolutioii  he  had  taken, 
to  prefer  the  efteem  of  his  fellow- citizens  even  to 
the  power  of  difpofing  of  their  lives  at  his  pleafure 
and  fortunes.    Pompey  from  thenceforward  joined 
with  the  Senate  in  bringing  on  the  elections ;  and 
accordingly,  after  feven  months  interval  of  confu- 
U.C.700.  fion  and  anxiety,  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  and  M. 
CaivinS    V^l^rius  MelTala  were  chofen  and  entered  on  of- 
Meflkia^'    ^^^  ^"  ^^^  month  of  July, 

Cofi".  While  Pompey  was  endeavouring,  by  his  in- 

trigues in  the  city,  to  make  a  fpecies  of  monarchy, 
in  his  own  perfon  appear  to  be  neceffary,  Caefar- 
was  in  fad:  providing  himfelf  with  the  only  means 
which,  in  fo  diftraded  a  ftate,  can  either  acquire 
or  preferve  fuch  a  power.  He  was  joining  three 
additional  legions  to  the  ellablifhment  of  his  pro- 
vince ; 
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vince  •,  and,  under  pretence  of  his  late  loflcs  on  the  chap. 
Meufc,  or  of  his  fears  of  a  general  defedion  in  -  '  ^  '  • 
Gaul,  he  had  the  addrefs  to  bring  into  his  own 
iervice  a  legion  which  had  been  recently  formed 
in  Italy  under  the  commiflion  of  Pompey.  This 
legion  he  now  borrowed,  and,  as  will  appear  in  the 
fequel,  either  aflually  debauched,  or  rendered  of 
doubtful  fidelity,  if  ever  it  Ihould  be  recalled  and 
dcltined  to  ad  againll  himfelf. 

While  he  took  thefe  meafurcs  for  the  augmen- 
tation of  his  forces,  and  before  the  end  of  winter, 
having  intelligence  that  the  Nervii,  or  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  county  of  Hainault,  who  had  fuch  a 
Ihare  in  the  attack  of  Cicero's  iliition,  were  holding 
frequent  confultations  together,  and  were  about  to 
take  arms,  he  determined  to  prevent  them ;  and  for 
this  purpofe,  with  four  legions  drawn  from  the  ocar- 
eft  quarters,  he  marched  into  their  country,  and, 
without  meeting  with  any  oppolition,  deftroyed 
their  habitations,  moved  away  their  cattle,  and  made 
many  prifoners.  He  continued  thefe  fevcrities  un- 
til the  natives,  reduced  to  great  diftrefs,  implored 
his  mercy,  and  gave  hoftages  for  their  future  fub- 
miirion. 

Having,  in  the  courfe  of  this  winter,  called  the 
nations  of  Gaul  to  a  general  congrefs  at  an  ifland 
in  the  Seine  »,  he  began  the  operations  of  the  fol- 
lowing fummer  by  punifliing  fome  of  the  cantons  % 
who  had  abfcnted  themfelves  from  that  affembly, 
and  who,  by  this  ad  of  difrefped,  had  incurred 

his 
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CHAP,  his  refentment,  or  given  him  fufpicion  of  hoftilc 
.  ^^"^  .  intentions.  The  principal  objcd  of  the  campaign, 
however,  was  the  puniftimcnt  of  Ambiorix  and  his 
countrymen,  by  whom,  as  has  been  related,  Sabi- 
nus,  with  a  legion  and  five  cohorts,  had  been  cir- 
cumvented and  cut  off  in  the  beginning  of  the 
preceding  winter, 

As   the  Romans  fcarcely  appear  to  have  con- 
ceived that  any  people  had  a  right  to  withftand 
their  iuvalions,  and  treated  as  rebellion  every  at- 
tempt a  nation  once  vanquilhed  made  to  recover 
its  liberties,  Caefar  dates  it  as  neceflary  for  the 
credit  of  the  Roman  army,  for  tlie  fecurity  of  their 
quarters,  and  for  preventing  fuch  adls  of  fuppo- 
fed  perfidy  in  future,  that  the  fubjedls  of  Ambi- 
orix fliould  fuffer  an  exemplary  punifliment.     To 
fecure  this  efied,  he  projected  two  expeditions ; 
one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left  of  this 
enemy's  country,  with  intention  to  preclude  them 
from  any  retreat  or  afliftance  on  either  fide.     In 
execution  of  this  defign,  he  penetrated  into  the 
woods  and  marfhes  on  the  left  of  the  Meufe,  and 
obliged  the   inhabitants  to  come  under   engage- 
ments not  to  aflift  or  harbour  any  enemy  of  his,  if 
they  fhould  attempt  to  take  refuge  in  that  country. 
From  thence,  ftill  avoiding  to  give  any  alarm  to 
the  nation  which  was  the  principal  objecl  of  thefe 
operations,  and  having  formerly  fent  his  baggage 
under  an*efcort  of  two  legions  to  the  Mofelle,henow 
followed  in  the  fame  diredion  with  the  whole  of  his 
army  ;  and  finding  that  Labienus  had,  by  a  recent 
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victory,  vanquiftied  all  his  enemies  in  that  quarter,  chap. 
he  continued  his  march  to  the  Rhine,  conftructed  .  ^™- . 
a  bridge  on  that  river  a  little  way  higher  up  than 
the  place  at  which  he  had  formerly  pafled,  and  once 
more  fet  foot  upon  German  ground. 

The  Suevi,  and  other  great  migrating  nations  of 
the  continent,  having  recently  moved  to  the  eaft- 
ward,  leaving  nothing  behind  them  but  defarts,  on 
which  no  army  could  fublift,  he  contented  him- 
felf  with  exadling  hoftages  from  the  Ubii  and 
other  contiguous  nations,  to  fecure  their  neutrality, 
or  rather  to  make  fure  of  their  concurrence  in  the 
execution  of  his  fanguinary  projed.  And  with 
thefe  pledges  he  repafled  the  Rhine,  broke  down 
part  of  his  bridge,  and  left  a  guard  of  twelve  co- 
horts properly  intrenched  to  fecure  the  remainder. 

From  thence  he  fent  forward  his  cavalry,  with 
orders  to  make  quick  and  (ilent  marches  into  the 
countries  he  meant  to  lay  wade,  and  himfelf 
followed  with  the  infantry.  Hitherto  Ambiorix 
and  his  countrymen,  who  were  the  principal  ob- 
jed:s  of  all  thefe  operations,  had  taken  no  alarm, 
and  had  enjoyed  fuch  perfect  fecurity,  that  the 
leader  himfelf,  upon  the  arrival  of  Caefar's  horfe 
in  his  quarters,  narrowly  efcaped,  and  had  no  more 
than  time,  by  a  general  intimation,  to  warn  his 
people  to  conlult  their  own  ft\iety.  They  accord- 
ingly feparated,  part  hid  themfelves  in  the  conti- 
guous marfhes,  others  endeavoured  to  find  refuge 
with   feme  neighbouring  nations,   or  fled  to  the 
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c  H  A  P.  iflands  that  were  formed  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Jii^  Mcufc  and  the  Rhine. 

Cicfar,  as  if  he  had  been  forming  a  party  of 
hunters,  feparated  his  army  into  three  divifiona ; 
fcnt  Labicnus  with  one  divifion  to  purfiic  thofc 
who  fled  to  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers ;  Tri- 
bonius  witli  the  fecond  up  the  courfe  of  the  Mcufc  ; 
and  he  himfelf,  in  purfuit  of  Ambiorix,  directed 
his  march  to  the  Scheld.  His  orders  were,  that 
each  divifion  fliould  put  all  they  met  to  the  fword, 
and  calculate  their  time  fo  as  to  return  to  the  place 
of  general  rendezvous  in  feven  days. 

To  render  this  execution  the  more  complete, 
all  the  neighbouring  nations  were  invited  to  par- 
take in  the  fpoils  of  a  country  that  was  doomed  to 
deflruction.  Among  the  parties  who  were  allured 
by  this  invitation,  two  thoufand  German  horfe 
had  pafied  the  Rhine,  and  continued  in  a  body  to 
ravage  all  the  country  before  them,  without  even 
refpedling  the  Roman  pofts.  Ca?far,  in  making 
a  difpofition  for  his  prefent  march,  had  lodged 
the  whole  baggage  of  his  army  at  the  ftation 
(fuppofed  to  be  Tongres),  which  in  the  prece- 
ding winter  had  been  fortified  for  the  quarters 
of  Sabinus.  Here  the  works  being  ftill  entire,  he 
left  a  guard  with  his  baggage  under  the  command 
of  Quintus  Tullius  Cicero. 

The  Germans,  in  the  prefent  infliance,  knowing 
no  diftindion  of  friend  or  enemy,  ceafed  to  plun- 
der the  natives  of  the  country,  and  turned  all  their 
thoughts  on  feizing  the  baggage  of  the  Roman 
army.     Their  coming  was  fo  little  expected,  that 

the 
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the  traders  and  futtlers  who  had  ereded  their  chap. 
ftalls  and  difplaycd  their  merchandife,  as  ufual,  _ 
without  the  intrenchment,  had  no  time  to  favc 
their  effedis.  Numbers  of  the  guard  which  were 
pofted  with  Cicero  to  cover  the  baggage  were 
gone  abroad  in  fearch  of  forage.  The  remainder 
with  difficuhy  manned  the  avenues  of  their  camp, 
and  muft  have  been  forced,  if  the  foragers,  upon 
hearing  the  noife  with  which  the  Germans  began 
the  attack,  had  not  returned  to  their  relief,  and 
forced  their  way  through  the  enemy,  who,  mifta- 
king  them  for  a  vanguard  of  the  whole  army, 
thought  proper  to  confult  their  own  fafety  by  an 
immediate  flight. 

Caefar,  upon  his  return  to  the  poll  at  which  the 
baggage  of  his  army  had  been  fo  much  expofed, 
cenfured  the  officer  commanding  the  guard  for 
having  divided  his  party,  and  for  having  omitted, 
on  the  fuppofition  of  any  degree  of  fecurity  what- 
ever, any  part  of  the  precautions  ufual  upon  fuch 
a  duty.  At  the  fame  time  he  continued  to  purfue 
the  revenge  he  had  projeded  againfl  the  unhappy 
followers  of  Ambiorix,  fending  parties  in  every 
diredion  to  burn  the  houfes,  and  to  lay  wafte  the 
fields  which  had  been  formerly  fpared  or  over- 
looked ;  and  this  being  done  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  made  the  deftrudion  complete,  as  the  few 
who  might  have  efcaped  the  fword  mull  inevitably 
perifh  by  famine,  or  by  the  afperity  of  the  fcafon. 

The  Roman  general  having  in  this  manner  made 
an  example,  which  he  fuppofed  was  to  overawe 

all 
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CHAP,  all  the  nations  of  that  neighbourhood,  withdrew 
>  ^^"^-  with  his  army  from  a  country  in  which  he  had 
made  it  impoflible  for  any  numbers  of  men  to  fub- 
lifl ;  and  having  Rationed  two  of  his  legions  on  the 
Mofelle,  and  the  remainder  on  the  Marnc,  on  the 
Seine,  and  the  Loire,  he  himfelf  hallened  into 
Italy,  where  all  his  views  and  preparations  ulti- 
mately centred.  The  fcene  of  political  intrigue,  in 
which  CrafTus  had  hitherto  bore  a  part  with  Pom- 
pey  and  himfelf,  was  now,  in  confequence  of  t< 
cent  events  on  the  other  extremity  of  the  empire, 
about  to  undergo  a  change,  which  was  likely,  in 
-addition  to  the  death  of  Julia,  to  aiVect  the  condudt 
of  parties  concerned. 

In  the  fpring,  CralTus  had  taken  the  field  on  the 
frontier  of  Syria,  with  feven  legions,  four  thou- 
sand liorfe,  and  an  equal  number  of  light  or  ir- 
regular troops.  With  this  force  he  palled  the 
Euphrates,  was  joined  by  an  Arabian  chieftain,  who 
is  itientioned  by  hillorians  under  different  names, 
of  Acbarus'  or  Ariamnes,  in  whom,  on  account 
of  his  fuppofed  knowledge  of  the  country,  the 
Roman  general  had  placed  great  confidence.  Here 
he  expeded  likewifc  to  have  been  joined  by  Ar- 
tabazes>  King  of  Armenia  ;  but  Orodes,  now  on 
the  throne  of  the  Parthians,  had  prevented  this 
jundlion,  by  invading  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  in 
perfon,  while  he  left  Surena,  a  young  warrior  of 
great  reputation,  in  Mefopotamia,  to  oppofe  the 
Romans. 

CrafTus 

z  Plutarch  et  Eion.  Caff. 
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Crafifus  intended  to  have  followed  the  courfe  of  c  h  a  p. 
the  Euphrates  to  where  it  approaches  neareft  to  - — ^ — 1- 
Seleucia  and  Ctefiphon,  the  capital  of  the  Parthian 
kingdom  ;  but  was  difluaded  by  his  guide  and 
confident  Ariamnes,  who  prevailed  on  him  to  di- 
redl  his  march  eaftward  on  the  plains,  where  he 
might  eafily  force  the  poll  of  Surena,  and  at  once 
effed  his  entrance  into  the  enemy's  country.  Some 
parties  too,  that  were  advanced  to  examine  the 
route  which  the  army  fliould  take  in  that  direction, 
reported,  that  they  had  been  on  the  trad  of  de- 
parting cavalry,  but  that  no  enemy  was  any  where 
to  be  feen.  Thus  Craflus  was  induced  to  quit  the 
Euphrates,  and,  agreeably  to  the  diredions  of  his 
guide,  took  the  route  of  Carrae  to  the  eaftward. 
This  place  he  fortified  in  his  way,  and  occupied 
with  a  garrifon.  From  thence,  in  a  few  marches, 
l\c  arrived  on  fandy  and  barren  plains,  without 
trees,  herbage,  or  water.  While  the  army,  though 
difcouraged  by  thefe  appearances,  ftill  continued 
its  march,  a  few  horfemen  belonging  to  the  ad- 
vanced guard  returned  to  the  main  body  with 
figns  of  terror,  and  brought  an  account  that  their 
divifion  had  been  furrou^nded  by  numerous  bodies 
of  horfe,  and  to  a  few  cut  oif :  that  the  enemy 
was  advancing  apace,  and  muft  foon  appear.  Craf- 
fus  at  firil  fearing  to  be  outlined,  extended  his 
front  as  far  as  he  poffibly  could ;  but  recoUeding 
that  the  Parthians  were  all  on  horfeback,  and  by 
the  rapidity  of  their  motions  might  eafily  gain  ei- 
ther or  both  his  flanks,  however  extended,   and 

Vol.  III.  K  on 
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CHAT,  on  this  account  fujipofing  it  neceflary  to   prefcnt 
.^^'"'    a  front  in  every  direction,  he  changed  his  difpo- 
fition  from  a  line  to  a  ffjuarc,  h;ivlnrr  h).  rivalry 
placed  on  the  angles. 

The  Roman  army  being  thus  compacted,  the 
Parthians  foon  after  appeared  on  every  fide,  came 
■within  reach  of  an  arrow  (hot,  and  galled  them 
without  intermiflion.  The  weapons  of  the  Romans, 
in  this  fituation,  availed  them  nothing ;  even  the 
Ihield  could  not  cover  them  from  arrows,  that 
fhowercd  from  every  quarter,  and  in  many  dif- 
ferent direcflions.  They  Hood  however  in  their 
place  with  fome  degree  of  courage,  in  hopes  that 
the  quivers  of  the  Parthians  might  foon  be  cx- 
hauftcd,  and  that  this  enemy  would  be  obliged 
either  to  join  them  in  clofe  fight,  or  to  retire.  But 
they  found  themfelves  deceived  in  this  expeda- 
tion,  obferving  that  the  enemy  had  a  herd  of  ca- 
mels in  their  rear,  loaded  with  arrows,  and  that 
the  quivers  of  thofe  in  the  front  were  continually 
repleniflied  from  thence.  At  the  fame  time  Ari- 
amnes,  the  fuppofed  aflbciate  and  guide,  difap- 
peared,  or  was  perceived  to  go  over  to  the  ene- 
my. The  defertion  of  this  traitor,  by  difcovering 
that  his  pretended  attachment,  and  his  counfel,. 
which  had  been  unhappily  followed,  was  only 
a  piece  of  barbarous  treachery  to  draw  the  ar- 
my into  its  prefent  fituation,  completed  the  ge- 
neral difmay  which  the  Romans  had  already  be- 
gun to  feel.  They  crowded  together  in  defpair, 
and  opprefled  with  heat  and  third,  or  ftifled  with 

duft. 
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clufl,  continued  for  a  while,  like  beafts caught  in  a  chap. 
fnare,  to  prefcnt  a  pafiive  and  an  eaiy  prey  to  their  y^^.^^,.^ 
enemies. 

In  this  extremity,  Crafllis  determined  to  make 
an  effort  with  his  cavalry  to  drive  the  enemy  to 
fuch  a  diftance,  as  not  to  be  able  to  reach  his  in-  * 
fantry  with  their  arrows.  His  fon  Publius  accord- 
ingly formed  the  Roman  horfe  into  one  body,  and 
made  a  general  charge,  to  which  the  Parthians,  ac- 
cording to  their  ufual  pradice,  gave  way  in  feem- 
ing  difordcr.  The  young  man  advanced  with  great 
impetuolity  as  againfl:  a  flying  enemy,  and  in  hopes 
of  completing  his  vidory  :  but  the  Parthians,  under 
cover  of  the  dull  which  every  where  arofe  on  the 
plain,  inflead  of  flying  before  him,  as  he  fuppofed, 
were  actually  turning  on  his  flanks,  and  even  fall- 
ing behind  him  to  encompafs  his  rear.  The  le- 
gions at  the  fame  time,  happy  to  be  relieved  from 
the  attack  of  an  enemy  who  galled  them,  quitted 
their  ground,  and  for  a  little  rcfumed  their  march, 
a  movement  which  enabled  the  Parthians  the  more 
effedually  to  furround  the  cavalry ;  but  the  father, 
recolleding  the  danger  to  which  he  expofed  his 
fon,  again  prevailed  on  his  columns  to  halt.  In 
this  fituation,  a  few  of  the  horfe  arrived,  with  ac- 
counts that  they  had  been  furrounded,  that  Craflus, 
the  fon,  was  flain,  and  the  whole  cut  oflT,  except 
a  few  who  efcaped  to  the  father  with  thefc  melau- 
choly  tidings. 

Night,  however,  was  fall  approaching,  and  the 
Parthians,  on  a  fudden,  withdrew,  fenfible  that 
their  way  of  fighting  might  expofe  them  to  fuffer 
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CHAP,  many  difadvantugcs  in  the  dark.  It  was  indeed  their 
'  _  •  general  prai^icc  to  retire  at  night  to  a  conliderable 
diftance  from  the  enemy  whom  they  had  harafled 
by  day,  and  upon  thefeoccafions  they  generally 
fled  like  an  arniy  defeated,  until  they  had  removed 
fo  far,  as  to  make  it  fafe  for  them  to  pafture  their 
horfes,  and  to  (lore  up  their  arms.  CralTus  ap- 
prifed  of  this  pradlice,  took  the  benefit  of  the  night 
to  continue  his  retreat,  and  abandoning  the  fick 
and  wounded  of  his  army,  made  a  confiderablc 
march  before  it  was  day.  But  the  advance  he  had 
gained,  was  not  fufficient  to  hinder  his  being  over- 
taken by  the  fame  flying  enemy,  and  again  in- 
volved in  the  fame  diftrefs.  Having  his  defeats 
and  his  flights  in  the  fame  manner  renewed  on 
every  fucceeding  day,  he  arrived  at  lad  at  the  poft 
which  he  had  fortified  at  Carrae,  and  there  found 
fomc  refpite  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  At 
this  place,  however,  it  was  not  poflible  to  make 
any  confiderable  flay,  as  the  whole  provifions  of 
the  army  were  loft  or  confumcd,  and  fuch  fupplie* 
as  the  country  around  might  have  furnifhed,  were 
entirely  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  Nor  was  it 
convenient  to  depart  immediately.  The  moon 
was  then  at  the  full,  and  night  was  almoft  as  fa- 
vourable to  the  Parthians  as  day.  In  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  it  was  determined  to  wait  for  the 
wain  of  the  moon,  and  then,  if  poffible,  to  elude 
the  enemy  again  by  marches  in  the  night. 

In  this  interval,  the  army  mutinied  againft  their 
general,  and  offered  the  command  to  Caius  Caf- 
fiusj  but  he,  although  defired  even   by  Craffus 

himfelf. 
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himfelf,  declined  to  accept  of  the  charge  ^  The  chap. 
troops  of  confequence  no  longer  obeyed  any  com-  -  ^-^^^ 
mand  whatever,  and  feparated  into  two  bodiei>. 
The  firft  went  off  by  the  plains  on  the  neareft 
way  into  Syria :  the  other  took  the  route  of  the 
mountains ;  and  if  they  could  reach  them  before 
the  enemy,  hoped  to  efcape  into  Cappadocia  or 
Armenia.  The  firft  divifion  was  accompanied  or 
commanded  by  Callius,  who,  though  with  con- 
fiderabje  lofs,  led  them  back  into  Syria.  The 
other,  with  CrafTus  himfelf,  was  purfiied  by  Sure- 
na,  and  haraflcd  on  every  ground  where  the  Par- 
thian horfe  could  ply  on  their  flank  or  their  rear. 
B^ing  expofed  to  frequent  lofles,  they  fuffered  a 
continual  diminution  of  their  numbers,  and  were 
not  likely  to  be  long  in  condition  to  avoid  the  ene- 
my, or  make  any  refiftance. 

Surena,  apprehending  that  thefe  remains  of  the 
Roman  army  might  gain  the  mountains  before 
he  could  force  them  to  furrender,  fent  a  depu- 
tation to  CrafTus,  propoling  at  fome  intermediate 
place,  between  the  two  armies,  a  conference,  to 
which  they  might  feverally  bring  a  ftipulated 
number  of  attendants.  While  this  meflage  was 
delivering,  Surena  himfelf  appeared  at  a  little  di- 
ftance  on  an  eminence,  waved  with  his  hand,  and 
in  token  of  peace,  unbent  his  bow.  Craflus  di- 
ftrufting  the  faith  of  a  barbarous  enemy,  who  w^as 
fuppofed  to  hold  perfidy  lawful,  as  a  mere  ftrata- 
-  gem  of  war,  declined  the  inten'iew ;  but  his  troops, 
K  3  wear^ 
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CHAP,  weary  of  continual  fatigue  and  danger,  and  flat- 
'_.^^"'  taring  themi'clvcs  that  by  an  accommodation  an 
end  might  be  fpeedily  put  to  their  fuffcrings,  ex- 
prcfled  fuch  a  dcfire  of  the  propofed  conference, 
as  their  general,  in  this  fituation,  could  not  fafely 
withftand.  He  put  himfelf  therefore,  with  a  few 
friends,  under  the  diredion  of  Surcna*s  meflen- 
gers,  and  fubmitted  to  be  led  to  their  general  *,  but 
on  the  way,  finding  himfelf  treated  as  a  prifoner, 
he  refufed  to  proceed,  and  having  made  fome  re- 
finance, was  flain.  The  army  feparated  into  fun- 
dry  divifions,  a  few  efcaped  into  Armenia  or  Syria, 
the  greater  part  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands '. 

Thus  died  Craffus,  commonly  reputed  a  rare  i: 
ftance  of  ambition,  joined  with  avarice,  and  a  meai; 
capacity.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  in  point 
of  ambition  he  even  rivaled  Pompey  and  Caefar ; 
and  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  his  avarice  was 
merely  fubfervient  to  this  paflion.  It  is  quoted, 
as  a  faying  of  his,  that  no  man  who  afpired  to  a 
principal  place  in  the  republic  ftiould  be  reputed 
rich,  unlefs  he  could  maintain  an  army  at  his  own 
expence  *.  Such  was  the  ufe  of  wealth,  which, 
in  place  of  equipages,  horfes,  and  dogs,  occurred 
to  a  rich  man  of  that  age  at  Rome.  Of  his  capa- 
city we  cannot  form  any  high  eftimation  either 
from  the  judgment  of  his  contemporaries,  or  from 
his  own  condud3.     It  appears  indeed,  that  he 

owed 

X  Dio.  CaiT.  lib.  xl.  PluUrch  in  CrafT. 
1  Cicero  de  officiis,  lib.  i.  c.  8. 

3  Is  Igitur  mcdiocriter  a  dcxflrina  inftrnclus ;  argoftius  etiam  a  natu: 
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owed  his  confequence  more  to  his  weahh,  than  to  chap. 
his  genius  or  perfonal  qualities  of  any  kind.  On  .'  \  \ 
account  of  his  riches,  probably,  he  was  confidered 
by  Gacfar  and  Porapcy  as  a  perfon,  who,  if  negleft- 
ed  by  them,  might  throw  a  weight  into  the  fcale 
of  their  enemies ;  and  he  was  admitted  into  their 
councils,  as  a  perfon  fit  to  witnefs  their  tranfac- 
tions,  and,  on  occafion,  to  moderate  or  to  fufpend 
their  animofities.  Thefe  circumftances  placed  him 
among  the  competitors  for  the  principal  influence 
at  Rome,  and  makes  his  death  an  epoch  in  t  hif- 
tory  of  thofe  fadions  which  were  huftening  to 
overwhelm  the  republic.  By  this  event,  his  aflb- 
ciates  Ccefar  and  Pompey,  already  disjoined  by  the 
diflblution  of  their  family  connedion,  were  left  to 
contend  for  the  fuperiority,  without  any  third  per- 
fon through  whom  they  might  occafionaliy  recon- 
cile or  explain  their  pretenlions. 

The  calm  which  had  fucceeded  the  late  eledlion 
of  Confuls,  was  but  of  (hort  duration.  The  time 
of  electing  their  fucceflbrs  was  fail  approaching, 
and  the  candidates,  Scipio,  Milo,  and  Hypfaeus,  were 
already  declared.  Clodius,  at  the  fame  time,  flood 
for  the  office  of  Praetor.  This  Scipio  was  by  birth 
the  fon  of  Metellus  Pius,  adopted  into  the  Corne- 
lian family  by  Scipio  Nalica.  His  daughter,  in 
confequcnce  of  this  adoption,  bearing  the  name  of 
Cornelia,  the  widow  of  young  CralTus,  was  recent- 
ly  married  to  Pompey,  who,  upon  this  conneclion, 
fupported  Scipio,  his  father-in  law,  in  his  preten- 
fions  to  the  Confulate.     Milo  had  a  powerful  fup- 
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CHA  P.  port  from  the  Senate,  in  whofe  caufc  he  had  re- 
■  tortcd  tlie  arts  ami  violences  of  the  fcditious  dema- 

gogues againft  themfelves.  Clodius  had  great  in- 
tereft  with  the  populace,  and  from  inveterate  ani- 
mofity  to  Milo  and  to  his  party,  joined  all  his  in- 
terefl  with  Scipio  and  Hypfaeus  againft  him. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  human  things  to  advance, 
in  accumulating  the  good  or  evil  to  which  they 
tend.  And  there  is  ever  accordingly  either  a  pro- 
grefs  or  a  decline  in  human  affairs.  Thefe  com- 
petitors, in  contending  for  the  Forum,  and  the  ufual 
places  of  canvafling  the  people,  joined  to  the  for- 
mer arts  of  diftributing  money,  and  of  exciting 
popular  tumults,  the  ufe  of  an  armed  force,  and  a 
fpecies  of  military  operations  in  the  ftreets  of  Rome. 
Three  parties  in  arms  every  day  were  on  the  pa- 
rade in  different  quarters  of  the  town,  and  whcrc- 
cver  they  encountered,  violence  and  bloodfhcd  en- 
fued.  The  oppofite  parties  of  Hypfajus  and  Milo 
had  fought  a  battle  in  the  Ha  Sacra  ;  many  of 
both  fides  were  killed,  and  the  Conful  Calvinus  was 
wounded  in  attempting  to  quell  the  riot. 

Thefe  diforders  continued  fo  long  to  obftrud 
the  eledlions,  that  the  terra  of  the  prcfent  Confuls 
in  office  expired,  before  the  nomination  of  any 
fucceffors ;  and  every  legal  power  in  the  common- 
wealth being  fufpended,  the  former  ftate  of  anar- 
chy returned,  with  accumulating  diftradions.  The 
u.  c.  701.  Senate,  and  the  other  friends  of  Milo,  would  glad- 
ly have  haftened  the  eleclions,  but'were  hindered 
by  the  partizans  of  the  other  candidates.     The 

populace 
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populace  too  enjoying  this  feafon  of  gratuities,  of  chap. 
entertainments,  and  of  public  fliews,  in  which  the  ■      ^    '  . 
competitors  continued  to  vie  with  one  another, 
and  to  wafte  their  fortunes,  were  glad  to  have  the 
canvas  prolonged  » . 

When  the  Senate  propofed  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  remedy  ufual  in  fuch  diforders  of  the  llate,  by 
naming  an  Interrex,  the  only  title  under  which 
any  perfon  could  prefide  in  reftoring  the  magiftra- 
cy  by  an  eledion  of  Confuls,  they  were  reftraincd 
by  the  negative  of  the  Tribune  Munatius  Plancus, 
who  was  fuppofed  to  co-operate  with  Pompey  in 
fome  defign,  which  was  not  underilood  ;  but  fup- 
pofed to  be  favoured  by  the  delay  of  every  mea- 
fure  propofed  for  the  reftoration  of  order. 

In  the  midft  of  this  fcene,  which  kept  the  mind& 
of  men  in  fear  of  fome  general  calamity,  an  acci- 
dent happened,  which  brought  the  diforder  to  a 
height,  and  forced  every  party  to  accept  of  a  re- 
medy. On  the  13th  of  the  kalends  of  February, 
w  the  20th  of  January,  Milo  going  to  Lanuvium, 
a  town  about  tifteen  miles  from  Komc,  of  which 
he  was  chief  magiftrate,  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  met  with  Clodius  returning  from  his 
ountry.feat  at  Aricia.  Milo  was  in  a  carriage 
with  his  wife  Faulta,  the  daughter  of  Sylla,  and 
a  friend  Fuiius.  He  had  a  numerous  efcort,  a- 
mounting  to  fome  hundreds  of  fervants  in  arms, 
and,  in  particular,  was  attended  by  two  noted  gla- 
diators,  Eudanuis   and   Birria.     Clodius   was   on 

horfeback, 
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CHAP,  horfeback,  with  a  retinue  of  thirty  fcrvants  like- 

XXIII 

'  '  '  wife  in  arms.  It  is  likely  that  this  encounter  was 
altogether  accidental ;  for  the  companies  continu- 
ed on  their  way  without  any  diflurbancc,  till  Bir- 
ria,  the  gladiator,  unwilling  to  pal's  without  gi\ 
ing  fomc  fpecimen  of  his  calling,  as  he  ftragglcd  a 
little  behind  his  party,  quarrelled  with  fome  of 
the  followers  of  Clodius.  A  fray  enfued  :  Clodius 
himfelf  returned  to  quell  it,  or  to  punifh  the  au- 
thors of  it ;  but  meeting  with  little  refped  among 
the  gladiators,  received  a  wound  in  the  (boulder, 
and  was  carried  to  be  drefled  in  the  inn  at  Bovil- 
lae,  near  to  which  place  the  dillurbance  began. 
Milo  being  told  of  what  had  pafled,  likewife  re- 
turned to  the  place  ;  and  thinking  it  fafer  to  end 
their  quarrels  there,  than  await  the  revenge  of  an 
enemy  thus  provoked,  who  would  not  fail,  at  the 
head  of  his  fadlion  in  the  city,  to  roufe  the  fury 
of  the  populace  againft  him,  encouraged  his  peo- 
ple to  purfue  their  advantage  :  they  accordingly 
forced  their  way  into  the  inn,  dragged  Clodius 
from  thence,  and  having  killed  him,  and  difperfed 
his  followers,  left  him  dead  of  many  wounds  in 
the  highway. 

Sextus  Tedius,  a  Senator,  happening  to  pafs, 
put  the  body  into  his  own  carriage,  and  fent  his 
fervants  with  it  to  Rome.  They  arrived  before 
lix  at  night,  and  proceeding  diredly  to  the  houfe 
of  the  deceafed,  which  flood  on  the  Palatine  hill 
over  the  Forum,  laid  the  corpfe  in  the  vefti- 
bule. 

The 
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The  fervants  of  the  family,  and  multitudes  from  chap. 
the  ftreets,  immediately  crowded  to  fee  this  fpec-  • '  ^  '- 
tacle.  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Clodius,  flood  over  the 
body,  and  with  loud  lamentations  uncovered  and 
pointed  out  the  wounds  of  her  deceafed  hulband. 
The  crowd  continued  to  increafe  all  night,  and 
until  break  of  day,  when  Q^  Munatius  Plancus, 
and  Q^  Pompcius  Rufus,  Tribunes  of  the  People, 
likewife  repaired  to  the  fame  place,  and  gave  or- 
ders to  carry  the  dead  body  naked  to  the  market- 
place, and  there  to  leave  it  expofed  to  public  view 
on  the  Roflra  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  accompanied 
this  fpedlacle  with  inflammatory  harangues  to  the 
people. 

Sextus  Claudius,  kinfman  of  the  deceafed,  foon 
after  removed  the  body  from  the  market-place  to 
the  Senate-houfe,  meaning  to  reproach  the  order 
of  Senators  as  acceflbry  to  the  murder.  The  po- 
pulace, who  ftill  followed  in  great  numbers,  burft 
into  the  place,  tore  up  the  benches,  and  brought 
into  a  heap  the  materials,  with  the  tables  and  delks 
of  the  clerks,  the  journals  and  records  of  the  Se- 
nate, and  having  fet  the  whole  on  fire,  confumed 
the  corpfe  on  this  extraordinary  pile.  The  fire 
foon  reached  the  roof,  and  fpread  to  the  contigu- 
ous buildings.  The  Tribunes,  Plancus  and  Rufus, 
who  were  all  this  while  exhorting  the  people  to 
vengeance,  were  driven  from  the  Roftra  by  the 
flames  which  burft  from  the  buildings  around 
them.  The  Senate-houfe,  the  Porcia  Bafilica,  and 
other  edifices,  were  reduced  to  afhes. 

The 
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CHAP.  The  fame  pcrfons  bywhom  this  fire  had  been 
^^^S^lL-  kindled,  repaired  to  the  houfe  of  M.  Lepidus,  who, 
upon  the  firll. alarm  of  an  infurredion,  had  been 
named  Interrex,  forced  into  the  hall,. broke  down 
the  images  of  the  family  anccftors,  tore  from  the 
looms  the  webs,  in  weaving  of  which  the  indiiftry 
of  Roman  matrons  was  ftill  employed,  and  de- 
ftroyed  wKat  clfe  they  could  reach.  From  thence, 
they  proceeded  to  attack  the  houfe  of  Milo,  but 
there  met  with  a  more  proper  reception.  This 
houfe,  during  the  riots,  in  which  the  mafter  of  it 
had  borne  fo  great  a  part,  was  become  a  kind  of 
fortrefs,  and,  among  the  other  arrangements  made 
for  its  defence,  was  manned  with  archers,  who 
plied  the  aggreflbrs  with  arrows  from  the  windows 
and  terrace,  in  fuch  manner  as  foon  obliged  them 
to  withdraw. 

The  rioters  being  repulfed  from  the  houfe  of 
Milo,  crowded  to  the  Temple,  in  which  the  Con- 
fular  Fafces,  during  the  Interregnum,  were  kept, 
feized  them  by  force,  and  carried  them  to  the 
houfes  pf  Scipio  and  Hypfaeus,  the  prefent  popular 
candidates  for  the  Confulate ;  thefe,  without  any 
other  form  of  election,  they  prefled  to  affume  the 
eniigns  of  Confular  power.  But  not  having  pre- 
vailed in  this  propofal,  they  proceeded  to  the 
houfe  of  Pompey,  faulting  him,  with  mixed  Ihouts 
of  Conful  or  Didator,  according  as  they  v.ifhed 
hira  to  afliime  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  titles 
or  dignities. 

Froq 
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From  this  time,  for  fome  days,  an  armed  popu-  c  h  a  p. 
lace,  mixed  with  flaves,  continued,  under  pretence  ,.,  \  '» 
of  fearching  for  Milo  and  his  adherents,  to  pillage 
every  place  they  could  enter  • .  And  the  parti- 
zans  of  the  candidates,  Hypfaeus  and  Scipio,  think- 
ing they  had  Milo  at  a  difadvantage,  befet  the 
houfe  of  the  Interrex  ;  and,  though  it  was  not  cuf- 
tomary  for  the  firft  in  this  nomination  to  proceed 
to  the  eledions,  they  clamoured  for  an  immediate 
aflembly  of  the  People  for  this  purpofe.  The  par- 
ty of  Milo,  though  profefling  likewife  to  join  the 
fame  clamour  for  an  immediate  eledion,  came  to 
blows  with  their  opponents,  and  proteded  the 
houfe  and  the  perfon  of  the  Interrex  from  farther 
violence. 

Milo  himfelf,  who  was  at  firft  fuppofed  to  have 
fled  or  gone  into  exile,  hearing  of  the  exccfles 
committed  by  the  oppofite  party,  and  of  the  gene- 
ral inclination  of  the  more  fobcr  part  of  the  citi- 
zens to  check  and  difappoint  their  violence,  ven- 
tured again  to  appear  in  the  city,  and  at  the  head 
of  his  friends,  renewed  his  canvafs.  A  fucceflion 
of  officers,  with  the  title  of  Interrex,  continued  to 
be  named  at  the  expiration  of  every  ufual  term  of 
five  days ;  but  fuch  was  the  confulion  and  diftrftc- 
tion  of  the  fcene,  that  no  election  could  be  made. 
The  Senate,  under  the  greatefl:  alarm,  gave  to  the  - 
Interrex,  and  to  the  Tribunes  of  the  People,  to 
whom  they  joined  Pompey,  who  by  virtue  of  his 
proconfular  commiflion  as  Pur\^eyor  of  Corn  for 

the 
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CHAP,  the  People,  held  a  public  chara^cr  in  the  State^ 
v...^^,.^  the  ufual  charge  given  to  the  Confuls,  to  watch 
over  the  fafety  of  the  republic.  They  even  re- 
commended to  Pompey  to  make  the  ncceffary  le- 
vies throughout  Italy,  and  to  provide  a  military 
force  to  a(5l  for  the  commonwealth,  in  reprclling 
the  diforders  which  were  committed  by  the  ca: 
didates  for  office. 

Under  the  prote<flion  of  fuch  temporary  exj 
dients,  to  reftrain  the  violence  with  which  all  p. 
ties  endeavoured  to  do  themfelves  juftice,  fome  ap- 
plied for  redrefs,  in  the  way  of  profecution  and  civil 
fuit.  The  two  Claudii,  nephews  of  the  deccafed 
Publius  Clodius  demanded  that  the  flaves  of  Milo, 
or  thofe  of  his  wife  Faulla,  Ihould  be  put  to  the 
torture,  in  order  to  force  a  difcovery  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  their  uncle  was  killed.  The  two 
Valerii,  Nepos  and  Leo,  with  Lucius  Hercnnius 
Balbus,  joined  in  the  fame  demand.  On  the  op- 
polite  party,  a  like  demand  againft  the  flaves  of 
the  deceafed  Publius  Clodius  was  made  by  Caelius, 
one  of  the  Tribunes  ;  and  a  profecution  for  vio- 
lence and  corruption  was  entered  by  Manlius  Cae- 
nianus  againft  Hypfaeus  and  Scipio,  the  competi- 
tors of  Milo,  for  the  office  of  Conful. 

Milo,  in  anfwer  to  the  demand  that  was  made 
to  have  his  flaves  put  to  the  torture,  pleaded,  that 
the  perfons,  now  demanded  as  flaves,  were  adtual- 
ly  freemen,  having  received  their  liberty  as  a  re- 
ward for  their  faithful  fervices  in  defending  his 
perfon  againft  a  late  attempt  made  by  Clodius  on 

his 
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his  life.  It  was  alleged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  chap. 
they  were  manumifed  merely  to  evade  the  law,  to  . '  ^^  '  . 
preferve  them  from  the  torture,  and  to  fcreen  their 
matter  from  the  evidence  which  they  might  in  that 
manner  be  obliged  to  give.  M.  Caelius  and  Man- 
lius  Caenianus  being  Tribunes,  and  difpofed  to  fa- 
vour Milo,  had  ventured  to  vindicate  him  to  the 
People,  and  to  load  Clodius  as  the  aggreflbr,  and 
the  intended  aflaflin  in  the  fray  which  coll  him 
his  life.  .  Cicero  too,  with  great  zeal  and  courage, 
while  the  friends  of  Milo  were  yet  unfafe  in  the 
flreets,  maintained  the  fame  argument  in  the  Se- 
nate, and  before  the  People  '.  Milo,  however, 
would  have  been  glad  to  make  a  compolition ; 
and  as  Pompey  had  all  along,  in  the  competition 
for  the  Confulate,  favoured  not  only  Scipio  but 
likewife  Hypfaeus  againft  him,  he  offered  to  drop 
his  pretenfion  in  favour  of  thofe  candidates,  if 
Pompey  would  agree  to  fupprefs  the  profecutions 
that  were  commencing  againft  him.  To  thefe  pro- 
pofals  Pompey  refufed  to  liften.  He  probably 
thought  the  eledlion  fecure  for  his  friends,  and  by 
affeding  a  zeal  for  juftice,  hoped  to  increafe  his 
authority  with  the  People. 

The  partizans  of  Pompey,  in  the  midft  of  this 
wild  and  diforderly  ftate  of  affairs,  were  bufy  in 
renewing  the  cry  which  they  had  raifcd  in  the 
former  interregnum,  that  he  fflould  be  named" 
Bidator,  for  the  re-eftablifhment  of  order,  and 
the  reftoration  of  the  public  peace.  Such  an  ex- 
traordinary 

X  Afcoo.  P«diaa.  in  Argument.  Ora*.  pn  Milor.-. 
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c  u  A  P.  traoidinary  remedy  had  never  been  at  any  time 
.  ^^^^^-  ,  more  wanted  in  the  republic ;  but  the  times,  in 
which  it  might  be  lafcly  applied,  were  no  more. 
The  name  of  Didator  recalled  the  memory  of 
Sylla*s  executions,  and  it  appeared  to  be  uncertain 
againft  whom  they  might  now  be  di reded.  To 
avoid  the  title  more  than  the  power  of  Dictator, 
Bibulus  moved  in  the  Senate,  that  all  the  prcfcnt 
candidates  for  the  Confulate  Ihould  be  fet  alide, 
and  that  the  Interrex  ftiould  affemble  the  People 
for  the  eledion  of  Pompey  fole  Conful.  Cato,  to 
the  furprife  of  every  body,  feconded  this  motion. 
He  obferved,  that  any  magiftracy  was  preferable 
to  none,  and  that  if  the  republic  mull  be  governed 
by  a  fingle  perfon,  none  was  fo  fit  for  the  charge 
as  the  perfon  now  propofed.  Pompey  being  pre- 
fent,  thanked  Cato  for  this  declaration  of  his 
eilecm,  and  faid,  that  if  he  accepted  the  charge, 
it  ftiould  be  in  hopes  of  being  aided  by  his  coun- 
fel.  Cato  made  anfwer,  in  terms,  meant  to  be  li- 
terally interpreted,  but  which,  in  other  inflances 
of  the  fame  kind,  under  an  afpecl  of  fuUennefs, 
have  been  intended  to  flatter,  That  he  meant  no 
favour  to  Pompey.  and  deferved  no  thanks  from 
him  ;  that  his  intention  was  to  do  the  bell  that  the 
times  could  allow  for  the  republic. 

It  was  refolved,  in  terms  of  this  motion,  that 
Pompey  fliouW.  be  prefented  to  the  People  as  fole 
candidate  for  the  Confulfliip,  and  that  after  two 
months  were  elapfed,  he  might  propofe  any  other 

perfon 
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perfon  to  be  joined  with  himfelf  in  this  office  '.  chip 
The  eledion  was  accordingly  brought  on  by  the    ^-^'^-  . 
Interrex  Servius  Sulpitius,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  February,  and  Pompey  declared  folc  Conful  \  Pon^ cv foie 
with  a  commilTion  from  the  Senate  to  arn),  if  nc- 
ceflary,  the  inhabitanti  of  Italy,  fur  the  better 
eftablifhment  of  order  in  the  city. 

The  firft  objed  of  Pompey,  in  the  high  and  un- 
precedented dignity  which  was  now  conferred 
upon  him,  appears  to  have  been  the  framing  of 
laws  to  rcftrain  for  the  future  fuch  diforders  as 
had  lately  prevailed,  and  to  bring  the  peribns  con- 
vidled  of  fuch  crimes  to  juftice.  For  this  purpofe, 
he  obtained  an  ad  to  enforce  the  laws  already 
fublifting  againft  the  prad:icc  of  vioknce  or  cor- 
ruption in  the  conteft  for  oflice ;  and;  to  regulate 
the  form  of  proceeding  in  trials  on  fuch  criminal 
jiccufations. 

By  tlie  regulations  now  fuggefted,  every  trial 
was  to  end  in  four  days.  The  examination  of 
evidence  might  occupy  the  three  finl  of  thoik 
days  3  the  hearing  of  parties,  and  the  judgment, 
the  fourth.  The  profecutor  was  allowed  two 
hours  to  fupport  his  charge,  and  the  defendant 
three  hours  to  make  his  defence.  The  number  of 
advocates  was  reftridted,  and  the  ufe  of  commen- 
datory charadcrs  prohibited  * .  The  l^uclitor,  or 
Judge  Criminal,  was  to  be  chofen  from  among 
thole  who  were  of  Confular  dignity,  and  eighty- 

V^oL.  III.  L  one 
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CHAP,  one  judges  or  jurors  were  to  be  impannellcd,  aiwJ 
vJl!J^J_^  obliged  to  attend  the  trial.  After  the  evidence 
and  pleadings  were  heard,  the  parties  were  tlien  al- 
lowed each  to  challenge  and  to  rejed  fifteen  of  the 
jury  or  judges,  or  five  from  each  of  the  orders  of 
which  they  were  compoied  ;  when  the  court  being 
thus  reduced  to  fifty  one,  was  to  be  inclofed  and 
to  give  judgment '. 

Corruption  was  become  fo  frequent,  and  fuppo- 
(ed  fo  unavoidable  in  conducing  eledions,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  find  any  one  willing  to  profecute 
the  crime.  To  remedy  this  defedl,  a  claufc  was 
enaded  in  the  law  of  Pompey,  by  which  any  per- 
fon  formerly  convicted  of  bribery,,  might  obtain 
a  remillion  of  the  penalties  he  bad  incurred,  by 
conviding  any  one  elfe  of  an  equal  crime,  or 
by  conviding  two  perfons,  though  of  an  offence 
lefs  heinous  than  his  own.  By  thefe  means,  it 
was  propofed  that  a  firft  convidion  fhould  lead  to 
many  more  in  fuccefBon.  That  convidion,  in 
every  inftance,  fhould  be  attended  with  infamy  ; 
but  that  the  pains  of  law  fhould  ultimately  refl 
only  on  fuch  perfon  as  could  not  find  another  on 
whom  to  fliift  the  burden  from  himfelf  ^ 

Some  of  thefe  regulations  were  made  with  a 
particular  view  to  the  trial  of  Milo,  now  arraigned 
on  the  flatutes  both  of  corruption,  and  of  violence 
or  affaflination.  They  were  accordingly  oppofed 
by  the  friends  of  the  perfon  whofe  cafe  they  were 
likely  to  affed,  on  the  ground  of  their  partiality 
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as  ads  of  attainder,  having  a  retrofpedt  or  appH-  chap. 
cation  to  matters  which  pafled  before  they  were  J5^^J!L^ 
enaded.  Caclius  tiie  Tribune,  and  Cicero,  main- 
tained this  argument.  Pompcy  replied  with  im- 
patience, That  if  he  were  hindered  to  proceed  in 
a  legal  way,  he  fliould  employ  force  '.  He  ap- 
peared to  entertain  fome  animofity  to  Milo,  fuch 
at  leaft  as  they  who  love  to  govern,  have  to  others 
who  appear  not  to  be  eahly  governed.  He  either 
had,  or  affedted  to  have,  apprehenfions  of  danger 
to  his  own  perfon,  confelFed  or  alleged  this  appre- 
henfion  in  the  Senate,  and  retired,  as  for  faftty,  to 
his  own  houfe  in  the  fuburbs  :  there  he  retained, 
for  the  guard  of  his  perfon,  a  party  of  armed  men  ; 
and  there  too,  under  the  fame  alVcdalion  of  with- 
drawing from  violence,  he  caufed  the  alVcmblies 
of  the  Senate  to  be  held. 

The  Ariftocratical  or  Scnatorian  party  was 
much  interefted  in  the  prefervation  of  Milo  :  they 
had  been  frequently  alfailed  by  the  popular  rioter?, 
who  fet  the  laws  at  defiance  ;  and  as  the  laws  had 
not  always  been  of  fulficient  force  to  proted  their 
own  perfons,  it  was  their  intereft  to  proted  thofe 
who,  on  occaiion,  had  defended  them,  though  by 
means  not  agreeable  to  law.  The  argument,  in 
equity,  indeed,  was  ftrong  on  the  fide  of  Milo. 
During  the  late  fufpenlion  of  government,  the 
fadions  were  rather  feparate  parties  at  war,  than 
fubjeds  enjoying  the  protedion,  and  amenable  to 
the  jurifdidion,  of  any  civil  power  whatever.  They 
L  2  alone 
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c  H  A  F.  alone  who  procured  or  prolonged  this  ftatc  of  an* 
.  \^  '  .  archy,  were  chargeable  with  the  confequcnces. 
In  this  conteft,  which  could  not  be  maintained 
without  force  or  violent  mcafures,  the  friend^>  of 
the  Republic  and  of  the  Senate  were  badly  circum- 
ilanced.  They  contended  for  laws,  and  a  confti- 
tution,  which  might  be  turned  againll  th  irregu- 
larities which  had  been  necelTary  to  their  own  prc- 
fervntion,  while  the  oppofite  fadlion,  if  defeated, 
rtiight  claim  the  protection  of  thofe  very  forms, 
vi^hich  they  themfelves  had  endeavoured  to  fubvert. 
It  would  have  been  fair,  perhaps,  to  haveclofed 
the  late  fcene  of  confufion  with  a  general  indem- 
nity, and  to  have  taken  precautions  for  the  regu- 
lar uninterrupted  exercife  of  legal  adminiftration 
in  future.  This,  however,  would  not  have  calmed 
y  the  refentments  of  thofe  who  were  aggrieved,  and 

Pompey  determined  to  (Ignali-ze  his  government 
by  a  more  fpecious  appearance  of  juftice.  Domi- 
tius  Ahenobarbus  was  chofen  CommilTioner  for  the 
trial  of  Milo,  on  the  charge  of  murder ;  and  the 
other  judges,  taken  from  among  the  moft  refpec- 
table  of  each  order  in  the  commonwealth,  were 
impannelled  in  terms  of  the  late  ftatute.  The  de- 
fendant vs^s  cited  to  anfwcr  this  charge  on  the 
fourth  of  April ;  and  on  the  fame  day,  to  anfwer 
a  charge  of  corruption  brought  againll  him  in  the 
ordinary  court  of  the  Prastor  Manlius.  Marcellus 
appeared  for  him  at  the  bar  of  the  Praetor,  and 
procured  a  delay  until  the  other  trial  ihould  be 
ended. 

The 
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The  court,  as  ufual,  was  held  in  the  Forum  chap. 
or  open  market-place.  There  was  a  tribunal  or .  ^  '  . 
bench  tailed  in  for  the  judges.  The  whole  fpace 
was  croivded  with  multitudes  of  the  People.  The 
profecutors  began  with  examining  Caflinius  Schola, 
who  had  been  in  company  with  Clodius  when  he 
was  killed.  This  witnefs  pave  dircd  evidence 
to  the  fad,  and  exaggerated  the  atrocity  of  the 
crime.  Marcellas  would  have  crofs-queftioned 
him  ;  but  the  populace,  and  many  others  aflembled 
in  tlic  crowd  who  favoured  the  pn^fecution,  raifed 
a  menacing  cry,  which  alarmed  the  accused  and 
his  counfel  fo  much,  •  that  they  claimed  the  pro- 
teftion  of  the  court.  They  were  accordingly  re- 
ceived within  the  rails,  and  the  Judge  applied  to  the 
Conful,  who  had  taken  his  ftation  near  to  the  place 
of  aifembly,  in  order  to  reflrain,  by  his  prcfencc, 
any  diforders  that  might  arifc  at  the  trial.  Pom- 
pey,  who  was  then  attended  only  by  his  Lidors,  was 
himfelf  likewife  alarmed  by  that  diforderly  lliout, 
and  faid,  that,  for  the  future,  a  proper  force  fhould 
be  provided  to  keep  the  peace.  He  accordingly, 
on  the  following  day,  filled  every  avenue,  which 
led  to  the  Forum,  with  men  under  arms ;  and, 
upon  feme  tumult  among  the  populace,  gave  an 
order  that  the  place  ftiould  be  cleared.  And  in  the 
execution  of  this  order,  numbers  were  killed. 

Under  the  impreffion  made  by  this  vigorous  ex- 
ertion of  power,  the  witnefies  continued  to  be  ex- 
amined for  two  days  without  any  difturbance. 
Among  thefe  the  inhabitants  of  Bovillac,  the  fa- 

L  3  mily 
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CHAP,  mily  and  relations  of  Clodius,  with  his  wife  Fulvia, 
.1 — ,,;^^  were  examined  on  the  fcveral  circumftanccs  that 
fell  within  their  knowledge,  and  left  no  doubt  re- 
maining with  refped  to  the  fa6t.  The  minds  of 
rnen  every  day  became  more  intent  on  the  ifluc  : 
fo  that,  on  the  fourth  day,  when  the  parties  were 
to  plead,  the  fhops  and  offices  were  (hut,  and  all 
other  bufinefs  was  fufpended  in  the  city. 

There  appeared  for  the  profccutors  Appius  Clau- 
dius, M.  Antonius,  and  Valerius  Nepos.  They 
began  at  eight,  and  fpoke  till  ten.  For  the  defen- 
dant  appeared  (^  Hortenfius,  M.  Marccllus,  M. 
Calidius,  Fauftus  Sylla,  M.  Cato,  and  M.  T.  Ci- 
cero, of  whom  the  laft  only  attempted  to  fpeak. 
Some  were  of  opinion,  that,  as  the  fad  was  unde- 
niable, it  ought  to  be  jullified  on  the  plea  of  politi- 
cal neceflity  or  public  expedience,  Cicero  himfelf 
thought  this  too  bold  a  plea,  and  therefore  chofe 
that  of  fclf-defence,  alleging  that  Clodius  was  the 
aggreflbr,  and  intended  to  aflaflinate  Milo.  It  is 
remarked  of  this  celebrated  orator,  that,  pradlifed 
as  he  was,  he  began  all  his  orations  under  conli- 
derable  folicitude  and  awe  of  his  audience.  On 
this  occafion,  when  he  ftood  up  to  fpeak,  the  par- 
tizans  of  Clodius,  who  were  likewife  inveterate 
enemies  to  himfelf,  endeavoured  to  difconcert  him 
with  clamours  and  menacing  cries.  The  unufual 
parade  of  military  guards,  commanded  by  an  of- 
ficer, who  was  fuppofed  to  be  prejudiced  againft 
his  client,  it  is  faid,  fo  far  overcame  and  funk  his 
foirit,  that  he  fpoke  feebly,  and  concluded  abrupt- 
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ly  ',  and  that  the  fpeech  he  adually  made,  was  far  chap, 
ih(»rt  of  that  mailerly  oration  which  he  compofed,  •  '_    ^    '  • 
and  afterwards  publifhed  under  the  title  of  Milo's 
defence. 

The  aocufed  however,  even  in  this  alarming 
fcene,  ftood  at  the  bar  with  an  undaunted  coun- 
tenance ;  and  while  every  one  elfe,  in  imitation 
of  the  Senators,  appeared  in  mourning,  he  alone 
appeared  in  his  ordinary  drefs.  When  JAidgment 
was  given,  and  the  ballots  infpeded,  it  appeared 
that,  of  the  Senators,  twelve  condemned,  and  fix, 
or  perhaps  rather  five,  acquitted  ;  of  the  Knights, 
thirteen  condemned,  and  four  acquitted;  of  the 
Tribuni  .^rarii,  or  reprefentatives  of  the  Plebeian 
order,  thirteen  condemned,  and  ihree  or  four  ac- 
quitted. And  Milo,  upon  the  whole,  was  con- 
demned by  thirty-eight  againll  thirteen. 

Before  fentence  was  pronounced,  being  ftill  at 
liberty  to  withdraw,  he  retired  into  exile,  and  li^- 
ed  his  refidence  at  Marfeilles.  Thither  Cicero 
fent  him  a  copy  of  an  oration  in  his  defence,  com- 
pofed at  leifure,  as  an  effort  of  his  eloquence,  and 
a  fpecimen  of  what  could  be  urged  in  the  caufe. 
The  packet  containing  this  writing,  it  fcems,  was 
delivered  or  read  to  Milo  while  he  fat  at  dinner. 
"  How  lucky  it  was,"  he  faid,  "  that  this  oration 
"  was  not  adlually  fpoken,  I  Ihould  not  now  have 
*'  been  eating  thefe  excellent  filh  at  Marfeilles '." 
Thefe  marks  of  indifference  make  a  flriking  con- 

L  4  traft 

I  Afconius  Pxdianas  et  Argument,  et  Notis  in  Ont.  pro  Mil.    Dio,  CaiT 
lib,  xl.    Plut.  in  Fompeio,  Catonc,  &c. 
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CHAP,  ^ra^t  ^o  the  figure  which  Cicero  himfelf  had  cxhi- 
Jl^^^IL^  hited  in  his  exile.  If  he  could  have  thus  trifled 
with  apparent  or  unmerited  difgrace,  that  finglc 
addition  of  conftancy  and  force  to  his  chararter 
would  have  undouhtedly  placed  him  as  high  in  the 
order  of  flatefmen,  as,  by  the  other  parts  of  hU 
chara(5ter,  he  ftands  in  the  lift  of  ingenious  men 
and  virtuous  citizens. 

Milo  was  likewife  foon  after  condemned,  in  abw 
fence,  by  the  Prator,  upon  a  charge  of  bribery 
und  corruption.  Some  of  his  competitors,  parti- 
cularly llypfjeus  and  Scipio,  were  brought  to  trial 
for  the  fame  offence.  The  Tribune  Munatiu3 
Plancus  and  Pompcius  Rufus  were,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  their  office,  tried  and  condemned  for  the 
fhare  which  they  had  in  the  aflault  which  was 
committed  on  the  houfc  of  M.  Lepidus  the  Inter- 
rex,  and  in  lighting  the  fire  which  confumed  the 
Senatc-houfe. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXIV. 

ConduEl  of  Pompey  in  his  quality  of  fole  Conful.—^ 
Pretenficns  of  Ctsfar  to  he  admitted  as  Candidate 
for  the  Office  qf  Confuly  without  rejigning  bis  Pro^ 
vince. — General  Revolt  of  the  Gauls. — Operationt 
in  that  Country. — Blockade  and  Reduflion  of  Ale- 
fia. — Dijlribution  of  Cafar^s  Army  in  Gaul. 

(OMPEY,  in  his  dignity  of  fole  Conful,  ha-  chap. 

XXIV 

ving  joined  a  legal  authority  to  the  perfonal  v__,^^__i 
elevation  which  he  always  aft'ecled,  poflefled  much 
of  the  influence  and  confideration  of  a  real  mo- 
narch ;  and  it  would  have  been  happy,  perhaps, 
for  the  State,  if  he  could  have  made  fuch  a  dig* 
nity  hereditary,  and  a  permanent  part  of  the  con» 
ftitution,  or  given  to  the  commonwealth  that  rca- 
fonable  mixture  of  kingly  government,  of  which 
it  appears  to  have  ftood  fo  greatly  in  need.  In  his 
prefent  elevation  he  rofe  for  a  while  above  the  par- 
tialities of  a  fadlious  leader,  and  appeared  to  adopt 
that  intereft  which  the  well  advifed  fovcrcign  ever 
has  in  the  fiipport  of  juflicc.  He  even  feems  to  have 
Hepped  into  the  charader  of  a  prince,  or  to  have 
confidered  himfelf  as  above  the  rank  of  a  citizen. 
Among  other  inftances  of  this  fort,  is  mentioned 
his  haughty  faying  to  Hypfj?us,  late  candidate  for 
the  Confulate,  now  under  profecution  for  bribery, 
who,  as  Pompey  palled  from  the  bath  to  fupper, 
put  himfelf  in  his  way  to  implore  his  protedlion, 
**  Detain  me  not,'*  he  faid,  "  you  only  make  fupper 

«'  to 
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CHAP.  "  to  cool  for  no  purpofe  '."     In  the  midfl  of  the 

XXIV 

-  .  ^  '  ■  folicitations  of  his  courtiers  and  flatterers,  he  even 
ventured  to  difpenfc  with  his  own  regulations. 
Contrary  to  the  rule  he  himfelf  had  laid  down  for 
thediredion  of  criminal  trials,  he  furniflied  Muna- 
tiub  Plancus,  when  arraigned  at  the  Prastor's  bar, 
with  a  commendatory  teftimony.  "  I  cannot  prefer 
**  this  writing  of  Pompcy,"  faid  Cato,  *'  to  the  law 
'*  of  which  he  himfelf  is  the  author.'*  On  account 
of  this  faying,  Plancus,  when  the  Judges  came  to 
be  inclofed,  thought  proper  to  include  Cato  among 
thofe  he  rejedled :  the  accufed  was  nevertheltfs  con- 
demned ^ 

Befides  the  meafures  taken  to  punifh  pail  of- 
fences, or  to  deter  thofe  who  might  be  inclined  to 
violate  the  laws,  it  was  thought  expedient  alfo  to 
lefl'en  the  temptaiion  to  crimes,  by  which  the  pu- 
blic had  of  late  been  fo  much  aggrieved.  The 
principal  fource  of  the  late  diforders  appeared  to 
be  the  avidity  of  candidates  for  thofe  offices  of 
State,  which  led  immediately  to  the  government 
of  lucrative  provinces.  To  remove  this  tempta- 
tion, it  was  ordained,  at  the  fuggeftion  of  Pompey, 
that  no  man  could  have  a  lucrative  appointment, 
till  five  years  after  the  expiration  of  that  office, 
whether  of  Conful,  Praetor,  or  Quseftor,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  he  claimed  a  proportionate  fla- 
tion  in  the  provinces. 

.riBefore  the  enading  of  this  law,  however,  Pom- 
pey  had  the  addrefs  to  procure  for  himfelf  a  pro- 
longation 

I  Val.  Max.  lib.  ix.  c.  5. 

s  P!utarcb.  in  Pompeio,  p.  4S4. 
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longation  of  his  government  in  Spain  for  five  years,  chap. 
Tiiis  circumftance,  which  continued  to  give  him 
the  command  of  an  army  abroad,  while  he  like- 
wife  bore  the  highcft  civil  office  in  the  State  at 
home,  fet  a  very  dangerous  precedent  for  the  com* 
mon wealth,  of  which  Caefar  was  not  flow  to  avail 
himfelf. 

The  commiflion  which  was  held  by  this  adven- 
turer in  Gaul  was  foon  to  determine ;  and,   ac- 
cording to  the  laws  then  in  force,  he  muft  even 
refign  it  before  he  could  afpire  to  the  Confulate, 
or  pretend  to  cope  with  his  rival  in  civil  prefer- 
ments.    It  had  been  wifely  ordained  by  the  laws, 
that  the  perfons  offering  themfelves  as  candidates 
for  the  office  of  Conful,  fliould  appear  in  perfon 
to  fue  for  it ;  and  that  no  man,  without  refigning 
his  military  command  and  difiniffing  his  army, 
could  enter  the  city,  or  even  go  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  province  in  which  he  had  governed.     By 
this   regulation   it   was   intended  to  prevent  the 
conjundion  of  civil  power  in  the  State  with  the 
command  of  an  army.    Pompey,  however,  though 
vefted  with  fuch  a  command  in  Spain,  had  con- 
trived to  be  exempted  from  the  obfervance  of  this 
law  ;  and,  under  pretence  that  his  office  of  gene- 
ral purveyor  of  corn  for  the  Roman  People  did  not 
confine  him  to  any  ftation,  or  if  it  did  not  extend 
to  the  whole  empire,  had  at  lead  a  particular  re- 
ference to  Italy,  he  ftill  continued  to  occupy  the 
feat  of  general  adminiftration  at  Rome. 

Caefar,  to  keep  pace  with  his  rival,  openly  afpi- 
red  to  the  fame  privilege  which  Pompey  had  en- 
joyed. 
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CHAV.  joyed,  and  claimed,  as  a  mere  inftaiKe  of  equal 
i_/^  '  -  treatment,  what  the  other  had  obtained  ;  but  what, 
if  bellowed  on  himfelf,  with  his  other  advantages, 
muft  girc  him  a  great  and  immediate  fuperiority. 
The  army  attached  to  his  perfon  was  already  in  th< 
mod  advantageous  fituation  for  commanding  the 
empire.  The  additon  of  Confular  power  at  Rome, 
to  that  of  general  in  both  the  Gauls,  was  joining 
Italy,  and  the  city  itfclf,  to  his  provinces,  and  put- 
ting  him  at  once  in  pofTeflion  of  th^  whole.  Any  op- 
pofition  made  to  his  authority  as  Conful  would  b< 
conftrued  as  rebellion  againft  theState,  and  juftifj 
rccourfe  to  th«  arras  which  he  bore  at  the  ver) 
giit€s  of  Rome*  Pompey  would  be  driven  at  onc< 
from  the  helm  of  affairs  to  the  command  of  a  di- 
ftant  province,  in  which  he,  at  moft,  could  onl) 
defend  himfelf;  but  not  be  in  condition  to  con< 
teft  the  fovcreignty,  either  in  behalf  of  the  Senate 
or  himfelf. 

With  thefe  objects  in  liis  view,  Cacfar  inftrudlec 
his  partizans  among  the  Tribunes  to  move.  That 
being  continually  engaged  in  a  hazardous  war 
which  required  his  preience,  and  being  necefl'aril) 
detained  abroad  in  the  fervice  of  his  country,  h< 
might  be  exempted  from  the  law,  which  required 
the  candidates  for  office  to  attend  their  canvafs  it 
perfon,  and  might  therefore  be  admitted  as  candi' 
^  date  for  the  Confulfhip,  without  appearing  ai 
Rome,  or  divefting  himielf  of  his  power  in  th< 
province. 

This  propofition  was  fufScicntly  underftood  b) 
die  leading  men  of  the  Senate,  and  by  the  few 

whc 
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who  joined  with  them  in  fupport  of  the  common-  c  h  a  f. 

.  XXIV 

wealth.  It  was  known  to  be  intended  that  Cae-  ■  '  ^  ' 
far  (hould  have  a  privilege  of  being  eleded  Con- 
ful,  without  refigning  his  province,  or  dilinifiing 
his  army  ;  and  they  withftood  the  motion  as  of  the 
moft  dangerous  confequence.  But  Pompey,  who 
ought  likewife,  for  his  own  fake,  to  have  been  a- 
larmed  at  the  progrefs  of  Csefar,  and.  at  thc^uii'- 
common  advantage  whicli  he  now  attempted  to 
gain,  was  cither  lulled  into  fccurity  by  the  oxxir- 
fices  of  his  rival,  or  thought  himfclf  fufticicntly 
raifed  above  any  dungcr  from  this  or  any  other 
quarter.  He  had  accepted,  in,  kits  own  perlusn, 
many  unprecedented  honours,  ant!  was  poiEbly 
unwillingly  to  contend  for  forms^  which,  at  iijme 
future  period,  might  limit  his  own  pretenliong. 
Cato  loudly  renewed  the  alarm  which  he  had  fre- 
quently given  on  the  fubjedt  of  Gaefar's  deiigos. 
Cicero  could  not  be  neutral  in  any  difputc  tb*t 
fliould  arife  between  Csefar  and  Pairkpey.  He  had 
been  banilbed  by  the  one,  and  rellored  by  the 
other.  Betides  the  perfoaal  obUgation  he  owed  to 
Pompey,  his  natural  bifts  was  oa  the  Ude  of  ihle 
Senate,  and  for  the  fupport  of  the  forms  which 
were  provided  for  the  fafety  of  the  commonwealth. 
On  this  occalion,  however,  he  appears  again  will- 
ing to  deceive  himfelf,  and  daizled  with  the  court 
which  Caefar  had  paid  to  him  for  fome  time,  with 
Hr^View  to  this  very  queftion  ;  he  condemned  the 
indifcreet  zeal  of  Cato,  who,  in  his  opinion,  was 
ruining  the  caurc  of  the  rqiublic  by  fetting  both 
C^far  and  Porapev  at  defiance,  while  he  hirnfelf^ 
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by  temporifing,  and  by  managing  the  inclinatir— 
of  thelb  parties,  had  fccured  them  both  in  its  i 
terefls.  He  ilated  the  danger  of  a  quarrel  with 
Caefar  at  this  time,  fupported  as  he  was  by  a  power* 
ful  army,  and  in  the  bowels  of  Italy  ;  but  did  not 
confider  that  he  was  then  giving  up,  without  a 
quarrel,  all  that,  in  the  iiUie  of  any  quarrel,  could 
be  extorted. 

The  army  of  Caefar  was  not  then  fo  well  prepa- 
red to  follow  him  againft  his  country,  nor  he  him- 
felf  furnifhcd  with  the  fame  colours  of  jufticc,  un- 
der which,  upon  the  recall  of  the  privilege  now 
granted  him,  he  afterwards  made  war  on  the  com- 
monwealth. To  temporife,  therefore,  in  this  in- 
ilance,  was  to  give  an  enemy  the  time  neceflary 
to  ripen  his  plans  for  execution,  or  rather,  in  ef- 
fect, to  deliver  up  the  republic,  without  a  conteft, 
to  that  fate  which  the  councils  which  Cicero  now 
flattered  himfelf  were  fo  prudent,  rendered  almoft 
inevitable.  Under  colour  of  this  prudence,  never- 
thelefs,  Cicero,  as  well  as  Pompey,  fupported  the 
Tribunes  in  their  motion,  and  obtained  for  the 
Proconful  of  Gaul  the  difpenfation  he  defired,  to 
retain  his  army,  while  he  offered  himfelf  a  candi- 
date for  the  higheft  office  of  the  ftate  at  Rome. 

Caefar,  immediately  upon  his  arrival  within  the 
Alps  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  obferving  the 
diftradions  which  upon  the  murder  of  Clodius 
took  place  in  the  city,  affeded  much  zeal  for  the 
laws  which  had  been  fo  grofsly  violated  in  that 
inftance ;  and,  under  pretence  of  furnifhing  him- 
felf with  the  means  of  fupporting  the  State  againft 

thofe 
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thofe  who  were  inclined  to  diilurb  it,  ordered  new  chap. 
levies  in  every  part  of  his  provinces,  and  made  a  x?av.  ^ 
confiderablc  addition  to  his  army  ;  but,  content- 
ed for  the  prefent  with  the  privilege  he  had  ob- 
tained of  fuing  for  the  Confulate,  without  quit- 
ting his  province,  or  religning  his  military  power, 
he  left  the  State,  as  before,  apparently  in  the  hands 
of  Pompey ;  and,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  on  the 
report  of  a  general  defedion  of  all  the  Gaulifh 
nations,  repaired  the  Alps. 

Moft  of  the  nations  that  lay  beyond  the  mouii;- 
tains  of  Auvergne,  the  original  limits  of  the  Ro- 
man province,  roufed  by  the  fenfe  of  their  prefent 
condition,  or  by  the  cruel  maliacre  lately  execu- 
ted i^i  a  part  of  their  country,  were  adually  in 
arms.  They  had  fubmitted  to  Gafar,  or  were  fc- 
paratcly  gained  by  him,  under  the  fpecious  pre- 
tence of  alliance  or  protedion  againft  their  ene- 
mies ;  and  with  the  title  of  ally,  fuffered  him  to 
become  their  mafter.  But  the  violence  with  which 
he  had  threatened  the  canton  of  the  Carnutes  ' , 
for  abfenting  themfelves  from  the  congrefs  which 
he  had  formed  on  the  Seine,  and  the  mercilefs  fe- 
veritics  executed  by  him  againft  the  unfortunate 
natives  of  the  tradt  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Meufe  -,  convinced  all  the  nations  of  Gaul,  whe- 
ther the  voluntary  or  forced  allies  of  Rome,  that 
they  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  llgves ;  and 
that  every  exertion  they  made  for  liberty  was  to 
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CHAP,  be  punifhcd  as  a  crime.  They  faw  the  folly  of 
.  ^  '  .  their  former  diifentions,  and  fufpendcd  all  their 
unimofitiiis  to  enter  into  a  general  concert  for  their 
common  I'afcty.  The  occafion,  they  laid,  was  fa- 
vourable for  the  recovery  of  their  country.  The 
Romans  were  diftracled  at  home,  and  Cxfar  had 
lufticient  occupation  in  Italy.  His  army  could  not 
a€l  in  his  abfence.  The  prefent  time,  they  con- 
cluded, was  the  favourable  opportunity  to  Ihut  out 
the  Romans  for  ever  beyond  the  Cevennes,  or  even 
force  them  to  retire  within  the  Alps. 

All  the  nations  on  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  and  the 
Garonne,  quite  round  to  the  coaft  of  the  Britifh 
channel,  received  thefe  reprefentations  with  joy. 
They  held  private  meetings,  and  inftead  of  exchan- 
ging hollages,  which  would  have  been  too  public 
a  raeafure,  and  have  led  to  a  difcovcry  of  their 
defigns,  they  plighted  their  faith  by  a  more  fecret 
form,  commonly  pradifed  among  them  on  great 
occafions,  that  of  prefling  their  banners  together. 

The  people  of  the  Carnutes '    undertook  to  be- 
gin hoftilities ;  and  accordingly,  on  a  day  fixed, 
furprifed  the  town  of  Genabum',  where  they  put 
many  Roman  traders,  together  with  the  commifl' 
ry-general  of  the  army,  to  death. 

It  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Gauls  to  convey  inti- 
mation of  fuch  events  by  means  of  a  cry  which 
they  railed  at  the  place  of  action,  and  repeated 
wherever  the  voice  was  heard,  till  paffing  almoft 
with  the  velocity  of  found  itfelf,  it  gave  the  fpee- 
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dieft  information  of  what  was  done.  In  this  man-  chap. 
ner  intelligence  of  what  had  been  tranfacted  at .  ^^^^- . 
Gcnabum  at  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  was,  before 
night,  propagated  in  every  direction  to  the  diftance 
of  a  hundred  and  fixty  miles,  and  put  all  the  na- 
tions within  this  compafs  in  a  ferment.  Its  firft 
and  principal  effects,  however,  were  produced  in 
the  country  of  the  Arverni '.  Here  Vercingeto- 
rix,  a  youth  of  heroic  fpirit  and  great  capacity,  af- 
fembled  his  retainers,  took  poffeffion  of  Gcrgovia, 
now  Clermont,  the  capital  of  his  country,  and  from 
thence  fent  melTengers  in  every  direction  to  urge 
the  execution  of  the  meafures  lately  concerted  for 
the  general  freedom  of  Gaul.  He  himfelf,  in  re- 
turn for  his  zeal,  being  chofen  the  common  head 
of  the  confederacy,  fixed  the  quota  of  men  and 
of  arms  to  be  furniflied  by  each  feparate  canton, 
and  took  hoftages  for  the  regular  obfervance  of 
the  conditions  to  which  the  feveral  parties  had  a- 
greed. 

This  general,  commander  of  the  Gauls,  having 
aftemblcd  a  confiderable  army,  fent  a  part  of  his 
force  to  ad  on  the  Garonne,  and  to  harafs  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Roman  province  on  that  fide,  while  he 
himfelf  moved  to  the  Loire,  in  order  to  roufe  the 
nations  of  that  quarter  to  a  proper  fenfe  of  the  oc- 
cafion ;  and  he  accordingly  brought  to  his  llandard 
all  the  warriors  of  thofe  cantons  which  lay  on  the 
left  of  that  river.  His  party  on  the  Garonne,  at 
the  I'ame  time,  were  joined  by  all  the  nations  of 
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CHAP.  Aquitania,  and,  in  fonnidablc  numbers,  threaten- 
■    _    '  -  ed  u'ith  immediate  deftrudion  the  cities  of"  Thou- 
loufe  and  Narbonne,  or  fuch  parts  of  their  dillrids 
at  leaft  as  were  open  to  invalion. 

Thither  Cacfar,  with  all  the  forces  he  could  af- 
femble  upon  his  return  from  Italy,  immediately 
repaired ;  and,  having  put  the  province  of  Nar- 
bonne in  a  condition  not  to  be  infultcd,  proceeded 
to  give  the  enemy  an  alarm  in  their  own  country. 
His  object  was,  if  poflible,  to  effecl  a  jundion  with 
the  legions  which  he  had  left  on  the  northern 
frontiers  of  his  new  accjuifitions.  Thofe  legions 
could  not  be  moved  from  their  prefent  poiition  to 
favour  his  jundlion,  without  being  expofed  to  be 
cut  off  by  the  natives.  Nor  was  it  eafy  for  him- 
felf,  with  the  force  under  his  command,  to  pene- 
trate through  fo  many  enemies  as  lay  in  his  way  to 
join  them.  It  was  yet  winter,  and  the  mountains 
were  deeply  covered  with  fnow.  This  circum- 
ftance,  although  it  increafed  his  difficulties ;  as  it 
was  likely  to  render  the  enemy  fecure,  ftill  encou- 
raged him  to  make  his  attempt.  He  accordingly 
palfed  the  mountains '  which  lay  in  his  way,  at  a 
time  when  the  fnow,  in  many  places,  being  fix  feet 
deep,  was  to  be  removed  with  (hovels,  and  when 
that  paffage  was  fuppofed  to  be  entirely  impradi- 
cable.  After  he  had  furmounted  this  difficulty, 
his  object  being  to  divert  the  attention  of  his  ene- 
my, he  fent  his  cavalry  abroad  in  numerous  par- 
ties, with  fire  arid  fword,  to  lay  walle  the  country, 
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and  deftroy  the  people,  with  their  habitations  and  ch  a  p. 
effcds.  When  he  thought  the  alarm  was  fufti-  <..'  \  ,.;, 
ciently  fpread,  and  mufl:  have  reached  the  Gaul- 
ifh  army  on  the  Loire,  pretending,  that  his  pre- 
fence  was  required  in  the  province  behind  him,  he 
gave  the  command  of  the  troops  in  Auvergne  tu 
Decimus  Brutus,  then  a  young  man  ;  giving  him 
orders  at  the  fame  time  to  keep  his  parties  abroad, 
and  to  continue  to  harafs  that  dilUid,  as  he  him- 
felf  had  done. 

Having  taken  thefe  meafures  to  fix  the  attention 
of  the  enemy  in  one  quarter,  Ceefar,  with  9  few 
attendants,  made  hafte  to  pafs  in  a  different  direc- 
tion to  Vienna  on  the  Rhone,  where  lie  was  recei- 
ved by  a  party  of  horfe,  which  he  had  appointed 
at  that  place  to  wait  his  orders ;  and,  under  this 
cfcort,  without  baking  by  day  gr  by  night,  he  paf- 
fcd  by  Bibra6l6  *  and  the  country  of  the  Lingones*, 
to  the  nearell  quarter  of  his  army  in  the  north ; 
and  while  he  was  yet  fuppofed  to  be  in  Auvergne, 
had  adually  afl'embled  his  legions  which  had  been 
diftributed  on  the  courfe  of  the  Seine. 

Vercingetorix  having  notice  that  Cacfar,  in  this 
manner,  had  paflcd  him,  and  that  the  Roman  army 
on  the  Seine  was  in  motion,  and  perceiving  that  the 
invafion  of  his  own  country  had  been  no  more  than 
a  feint,  and  that  the  chief  force  of  the  enemy  was 
to  be  expedled  from  a  difterent  quarter,  he  refumed 
the  operations  which  he  had  intermitted  on  the 
M  2  Loire, 
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Loire,  and  endeavoured  to  poflcfs  himlclf  of  a 
port  in  the  territory  of  Bibraclc,  where  the  peo- 
ple ftill  pr'-^^'^f^-l  thcmfclv"  ♦'  '■•  in  the  alliance 
of  Rome. 

Caefar,  notwithflrandinj^  the  difficulty  of  procu- 
ring provifions  and  forage  fo  early  in  the  feafon, 
thought  himfelf  under  a  ncccffity  of  oppofing  t' 
progrefs  of  the  enemy.  For  this  purpofe  he  leu 
his  baggage,  under  the  guard  of  two  legions,  at 
Agendicum '  ;  and  from  thence,  with  the  remain- 
der of  the  army,  proceeded  to  Genabum  %  leaving 
Trebonius  by  the  way  to  take  pofleffion  of  a  town 
which  the  natives,  after  a  little  fliou'  ^^♦^  r-'i fiance, 
had  furrendcred. 

Upon  his  arrival  before  Genabum,  the  Gauls, 
who  were  in  arms  at  that  place,  refolvcd  to  aban- 
don the  town  ;  and  fluitting  the  gates  againft  the 
Romans  on  one  fide,  endeavoured  to  efcape  by  the 
bridge  of  the  Loire  on  the  other.  But  Caefar,  ha- 
ving intelligence  cf  their  defign,  while  they  were 
bufy  in  the  execution  of  it,  forced  open  a  gate,  of 
the  town  in  their  rear,  and  overtook  them,  while 
crowded  together  in  the  entrance  and  paflage  of  the 
bridge,  and  in  the  narrow  ftreets  which  led  to  it, 
put  the  greater  part  to  the  fword,  and,  under  pre- 
tence of  revenging  the  maflacre  of  the  Roman  tra- 
ders, who  had  been  cut  off  at  this  place,  ordered 
that  the  town  fhould  be  deftroyed.  From  thence 
he   penetrated   into   the   country   of  the   Bituri- 
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PCS  %  on  the  left  of  the  Loire ;  and,  on  his  way  to  chap. 
Avaricum^,  the  principal  ftrong-hold  in  that  quar-  ■  '« 

ter,  forced  every  place  that  oppofed  his  paflage. 

Vercingetorix,  obferving  the  rapid  progrefs  of 
the  Romans,  and  knowing  that  the  Gauls,  being 
without  order  or  difcipline,  could  not  withftand 
them  in  battle,  declined  an  engagement,  but  en- 
deavoured to  diftrefs  the  enemy  by  delays  and  want 
of  provifions.  He  had  authority  enough  with  his 
countrymen  to  prevail  on  them  to  lay  their  own 
country  wafte  every  where  within  many  miles  of 
Caefar's  route.  And  in  compliance  with  his  orders, 
twenty  towns  of  the  Bituriges  were  burnt  in  one 
day.  Avaricum  alone,  contrary  to  his  opinion, 
and  at  the  earnell  requcil  of  its  inhabitants,  who 
undertook  to  defend  it  to  the  laft  extremity,  was 
fpared. 

Thither,  accordingly,  Caefar  advanced  as  to  the 
only  prize  that  was  left.  He  attacked  the  place, 
under  great  difadvantagc,  in  the  midil  of  a  coun- 
try that  was  entirely  laid  wafte,  and  trufting  for 
the  daily  fubliltence  of  his  army  to  the  iEdui  be- 
yond the  Loire,  who,  notwithftanding  their  profef- 
lions,  were  far  from  being  hearty  in  his  caufe,  or 
diligent  in  fending  their  fupplies  of  provifions  to 
his  camp.  Such  as  they  fcnt  were  intercepted  by 
Vercingetorix,  who  had  occupied  a  ftrong  poll 
with  his  army,  and  infefted  the  highways  with  his 
parties.  In  thcfe  circumftances,  the  Romans  were 
M  3  foraetimes 
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CHAP,  fometimcs  reduced  to  great  diftrefs;  Caefar  him- 
.  ^^^^' .  fclf,  to  pi(iuc  the  rclblution  of  his  men,  aficct 
ed  a  willingnefs  to  raife  the  Hegc,  whenever  the 
were  pleafed  to  intimate,  that  they  could  not  en 
dure  their  fatigues  any  longer  :    "  We  are  got  in- 
**  to  a  difficult  fituation,'*  he  faid  ;    "  but  if  the 
*'  troops  are  difcouragcd,  I  fliall  withdraw.*'     To 
this  affected  tendcrnefs  for  the  fufferings  of  the  ar- 
my, he  was  every  where  anfwered,  with  intreaties 
that  he  would  not  difhonour  them,  by  fuppofing 
that  any  hardfliips  could  oblige  them  to  forfeit  the 
character  they  had  acquired  by  the  labour  of  fr> 
many  fuccefsful  campaigns.   He  accordingly  conti 
nued  the  attack  of  Avaricum,  under  all  the  difcou 
ragements  to  which  he  found  himfelf  expofed. 

The  place,  lituate  in  an  angle,  was  covered  on 
two  fides  by  a  river  and  a  morafs,  and  was  accef- 
lible  only  on  the  third.  The  walls  of  the  town 
were  ingenioully  conllruded  with  double  frames, 
forming  compartments  or  pannels  of  wood,  filled 
up  with  nialbnry  and  large  blocks  of  ftonc.  The 
mafonry  fecured  the  timber  from  fire,  and  the 
frames  preferved  the  mafonry  againft  the  effects  of 
the  battering  ram,  which  could  acft  only  on  the 
ftones  contained  within  a  lingle  pannel  or  divifion 
of  the  frame,  without  ruining  at  once  any  conli- 
derable  part  of  the  wall,  or  effecting  a  breach. 
The  Roman  army  had  to  attack  this  wall  by  me- 
thods the  moll  laborious  and  difficult,  then  pradi- 
fed ;  having  a  way  to  make,  by  a  mound  of  ap- 
proach. 
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proach,  before  they  could  afcend  to  the  level  of  c  11  a  p. 
the  battlements,  or  touch  the  walls,  a  work  to  be  '^\  ./ 
begun  at  a  confiderable  diflance,  in  order  to  have 
an  eafy  flope  or  afcent,  and  requiring  a  breadth  of 
above  eighty  feet,  to  admit  fufficient  numbers  in 
front  \  The  earth  on  the  fides  of  this  mound  was 
to  be  fupported  by  timbers,  hurdles,  and  faggots, 
and  the  workmen  upon  it  were  to  be  covered  with 
mantlets  and  moveable  pent-houfes.  The  befie- 
gcd,  as  this  fabric  arofe,  that  they  might  ftill  over- 
top the  befiegers,  raifed  their  walls  by  additional 
frames  of  wood,  which  they  covered  with  raw 
hides,  as  a  fecurity  againft  the  arrows  and  burn- 
ing (hafts  which  were  darted  againfl:  them. 

In  this  contell  the  works  on  both  fides  were 
mounted  up  to  the  height  of  about  eighty  feet, 
and  the  belieged  ftill  endeavoured  to  prefcrve  their 
advantage,  not  only  by  railing  their  own  battle- 
ments, but  likewife  by  undermining  and  finking 
the  mound  of  the  befiegers.  They  made  galleries 
under  the  foundation  of  their  own  rampart  to  the 
bottom  of  the  enemy's  mound,  by  which  they  en- 
deavoured from  below  to  remove  the  earth  and 
other  materials  of  the  mound,  as  fafl  as  they 
were  accumulated  above.  They  came  at  the  fame 
time  from  their  fally-poits  on  different  fides  of 
the  mound,  and  endeavoured  to  fet  fire  to  the 
wood  by  which  the  earth  was  fupported.  In  all 
thefe  particulars  fhowing  that  they  pofTclTed  the 
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cir  A  p.  arts  of  defence  in  common  with  ancient  nations  ', 
>  ^^^'^'  .  Vcrcingctorix,  alfo,  continued  to  harafs  the  Ro- 
man army  from  without,  intercepted  their  fupply 
of  provilions,  and,  by  pafling  the  river  or  the  mo- 
rufs,  maintained  his  communication  with  the  town, 
and  fcnt  in  frequent  relief. 

Notwithftanding  all  thefe  difticulties,  Cacfar  b\ 
degrees  brouglit  forward  and  raifed  his  mound  0 
approach  to  the  height  of  the  battlements  ;  fo  thy 
by  a  finglc  aflault  he  might  determine  the  fate  c. 
the  town.     And  while  both  parties  were  prepar- 
ing for  a  lad  effort,  he  took  his  opportunity  l' 
ilorm,  as  he  frequently  did,  in  the  midft  of  a  hcav 
fall  of  rain.     The  beficged,  as  he  fuppofed,  had  , 
taken  flieltcr  from  the  weather,  and  were  in  xh?,* 
inftant  put  off  their  guard.     He  accordingly  g' 
poffeffion  of  their  defences  with  little  refiftant' 
and  forced  the  parties  who  manned  to  retreat.   The  ; 
inhabitants,  being  driven  from  the  walls,  formed  in 
the  flrcets,  and  the  Romans  who  had  entered  on 
the  ramparts,  extending  their  line  to  the  right  and 
the  left,  were  about  to  occupy  the   battlements 
over  the  whole  circumference  of  the  place,  when 
the  garrifon,  obferving  their  danger,  began  to  ef- 
cape  by  the  gates.     In  the  confufion  that  follow- 
ed, the  town  was  facked,  and  could  make  no  re- 
fiftance.     Of  forty  thoufand  perfons  who  had  ta- 
ken fhelter  in  it,  no  more  than  eight  hundred  ef- 
caped.     This  maffacre  was  joined  to  that  lately 
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performed  at  Genabum  ;  and  under  the  pretence  chap. 
of  completing  the  vengeance  which  was  due  for . '   ^   '  . 
the  murder  of  the  Roman  traders  who  were  put 
to  death  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  prefent  revolt, 
aU  the  inhabitants  of  this  place,  without  exception, 
were  put  to  the  fword. 

The  Gauls,  as  ufual  on  every  calamitous  event, 
were  greatly  difhcartened,  and  were  about  to  de- 
fpair  of  their  caufc,  when  their  leader  reminded 
them,  that,  contrary  to  his  judgment,  they  had  re- 
ferved  this  place  from  the  general  devaluation  of 
the  country,  and  had  themfelves  undertaken  to 
defend  it ;  but  their  lofs  in  this  inftance  was  the 
effedl  of  millake,  and  might  be  retrieved  by  abler 
condudt.  His  authority  as  ufual  rofe  on  the  ill 
fuccefs  of  council*  which  he  had  not  approved, 
and  brought  an  acceflion  of  numbers  to  his  ftand- 
ard. 

Cnefar,  finding  a  confiderable  fupply  of  ftores 
and  provifions  at  Avaricum,  remained  fome  days 
to  relieve  and  to  refrefli  his  army.  The  country 
around  him,  however,  being  entirely  laid  wafte, 
or  occupied  by  parties  of  the  enemy,  it  became 
neceflary  for  him  to  repafs  the  Loire,  and  to  open 
his  communication  with  a  country  of  which  the 
inhabitants  ftill  profeflTed  to  be  in  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  and  having  had  their  poffellions  co- 
vered by  the  river  from  the  incurfions  of  the  ene- 
my in  their  late  devallations,  were  ftill  in  condi- 
tion to  fupply  his  camp.  As  in  this  movement  he 
fecmed  to  retire  and  to  give  up  the  ground  he  had 
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CHAT,  difputcd  with  the  prince  of  the  Arverni,  he  prr 
./   ^   '  .  tended  that  he  was  called  to  fettle  a  difpute  whk 
had  arifen  among  the  iEdui,  relating  to  the  fuc 
ceillon  of  the  chief  magiftratc,  or  head  of  their 
canton.     Having  rcpafled  to  the  right  of  the  Loire 
M'ithout  any  lofs,  he  made  a  demand  on  his  allies 
of  that  fide  for  ten  thoufand  men  on  foot,  and  all 
the  horfes  they  could  furnilli. 

The  Romans  now  had  enemies  on  every  quarter, 
and  it  was  good  policy  to  keep  them  divided,  and 
to  occupy  them  feparately.  For  this  purpofc  Caef;; 
fent  four  legions  towards  the  Seine  ;  while  he  hin: 
lelf  took  the  route  of  Noviodunum  ',  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Loire  and  Allier  ;  and  there  leaving  his 
money,  fpare  horfes,  and  unneceflfary  baggage,  he 
continued  his  march  on  the  banks  of  the  Allier, 
with  intention  to  pafs  that  river,  and  to  invade  the 
Arverni,  from  whom  this  revolt  had  originated, 
and  whofe  chief  was  now  at  the  head  of  it.  This 
prince,  knowing  that  the  river  Allier  is  never  ford- 
able  till  autumn,  and  till  the  melting  of  fnows  on 
the  Cevennes  begin  to  abate,  ordered  all  the  brid- 
ges upon  it  to  be  demolifiied,  and  hoped  to  pre-  ' 
vent  the  Romans  from  pafllng  it  during  the  great- 
er part  of  fummer.  As  foon  as  Caefar  marched 
from  Noviodunum,  he  prefented  himfelf  on  the  , 
right  of  the  Allier,  and  regulated  his  motions  by 
that  of  the  enemy  on  the  oppolite  fide.  The  two 
armies  commonly  decamped,  marched  and  en- 
camped again  in  fight  of  each   other ;  and  Caefar 

never 
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never  afFeded  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Gauls,  chap. 

XXIV 

till  he  faw  an  opportunity  to  do  fo  with  advan- .    '  ^   '  . 
tage. 

It  happened  that  one  of  the  bridges  on  this  ri- 
ver had  been  but  imperfecll/  dellroyed ;  mod  of 
the  piles  were  yet  fall  in  the  ground  and  appeared 
above  water  ;  fo  that  a  pafltige  might  be  eifected 
in  a  few  hours.  The  country  around  was  woody, 
and  furniflied  fufficient  cover,  or  place  of  ambufli, 
to  any  number  of  men.  From  thefc  circumftances 
Caefar  conceived  the  deiign  to  over-reach  his  ene- 
my. He  put  his  army  in  motion  as  ufual,  but  him- 
felf  remained  with  a  fufficient  detachment  in  the 
neiglibourhood  of  the  ruined  bridge,  which  he 
meant  to  repair.  In  order  that  the  Gauls  might 
not  be  led  to  fufped  that  any  part  of  his  army  was 
left  behind,  he  ordered  that  thofc  who  were  to 
move  fliould  divide,  and  prefent  the  fame  number 
of  feparate  bodies,  the  fame  diftindtion  of  colours 
and  ftandards,  which  they  were  accullomed  to 
lliovv  on  a  march  of  the  whole  army  ;  at  the  fame 
time,  as  he  knew  that  the  Gauls  would  endeavour 
to  keep  pace  with  his  motions  ;  in  order  to  haften 
and  increafe  their  dillance  from  the  place  at  which 
he  meant  to  pafs  the  river,  he  ordered  his  people 
to  make  a  quicker  and  a  longer  march  than  ufual. 
When  he  fi^pofed  that  this  feint  or  ftratagem  had 
taken  its  full  eftedl,  he  began  to  work  on  the  piles 
which  were  left  in  tlic  river,  and  in  a  fe\V  hours 
repaired  the  bridge  fo  cfTeclualiy,  that  he  palTed 
with  the  divifion  of  the  army  he  had  referved  for 

this 
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CHAP,  this  purpofc,  and  inllantly  fortified  a  port  to  covci 
.  ^^^^'  ■  them  on  the  oppofite  bank.     From  thence  he  fent 
orders  to  recall  the  main  body  ;  and  by  the  time 
the  enemy  were  apprilcd  of  his  delign,  hnd  n  uni- 
ted all  his  forces  on  the  left  of  the  river. 

Vercingetorix,  as  foon  as  he  had  intelligence 
that  the  Romans  had  paflTcd  the  AUicr,  fell  back 
to  Gergovia",  the  capital  of  his  own  principalis 
in  order  to  take  mcafurcs  for  the  fafcty  of  th 
place.  It  being  fituate  on  a  height,  having  an 
afcent  of  above  a  mile  from  the  plain,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  other  hills,  which  made  part  of  the 
fame  ridge,  he  ordered  a  ftone  wall  to  be  bn'' 
fix  feet  high  about  halfway  up  the  afcent  to  i 
town,  and  encamped  as  many  as  the  fpace  could 
contain  within  the  circuit  of  this  wall.  He  oc- 
cupied the  other  hills  at  the  fame  time  with  fepa- 
rate  bodies,  having  communications  with  each  ot!"  •- 
and  with  the  town.  By  this  difpofition  Cat 
found  all  the  approaches  of  the  place  command- 
ed, and  no  poflibility  of  invefting  the  whole  by 
lines  of  circumvallation,  or  by  any  chain  of  polls. 
But  he  pitched  his  camp  at  fome  diilance  from  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  from  thence  in  a  few  days  got 
pofleflion  of  a  height  in  his  way  to  the  town,  on 
which  he  polled  two  legions,  with  a  line  of  com- 
munication, fortified  on  both  its  flanks,  leading 
from  his  main  encampment  to  this  advanced  lla- 
tion. 

In 
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In  this  pofture  Caefar  forefaw,  that  all  the  heights 
in  his  neighbourhood  being  in  poileflion  of  the 
enemy,  while  he  preiVed  upon  the  town,  he  hini- 
I'eit"  might  be  hemmed  in,  and  cut  off  from  all  the 
fiipplies  neceflary  for  the  fupport  of  his  array,  'i'u 
preferve  his  communication  therefore  with  the  Alli- 
cr  and  the  Loire,  he  ordered  his  allies  from  the  op- 
polite  fide  of  thefe  rivers  to  advance  with  the  forces 
he  had  formerly  required  of  them,  to  occupy  the 
country  in  his  rear,  and  to  cover  his  convoys. 
They  accordingly  took  the  field ;  but  their  lead- 
ers having  been  for  forac  time  inclined  to  favour 
the  general  caufe  of  their  country  thought  this 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  declare  their  inten- 
tions. Being  arrived  within  thirty  miles  of  C*e- 
far's  ftaiion,  they  halted ;  and,  upon  a  report 
which  was  indultrioully  fpread  by  their  leaders, 
that  the  Roman  general  had  murdered  fome  of 
their  countrymen  who  were  already  in  his  camp, 
they  put  all  the  Romans  who  had  joined  them  to 
death,  and  were  refolved  to  take  part  with  their 
countrymen  who  were  aflembled  for  the  defence 
of  Gergovia.  They  had  not  yet  moved  to  exe- 
cute this  refolution,  when  Ca?far,  having  notice  of 
what  they  had  done,  and  what  was  intended,  with 
his  ufual  diligence  arrived,  after  a  march  of  thirty 
miles,  with  four  legions  and  all  his  cavalry,  in 
time  to  prevent  their  deligns.  AtTeding  ignorance 
of  what  had  pafled,  he  prefented  himfelf  as  a 
friend  ;  or  thinking  it  fafeft  for  the  prefent  to  dif- 
guife  his  refentment,  he  produced  into  public  view 

all 
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c  HA  P.  all  the  pcrfons  who, were  fuid  to  have  been  killed 
.  '  '  '  .  by  his  orders,  convinced  fuch  as  had  been  deceiv- 
ed of  their  error,  and  brought  them,  with  the 
Teeming  cordiality  of  allies,  to  his  camp.  He  alio 
made  a  merit  with  the  ^dui  of  this  adl  of  cl 
mency  towards  their  people  •,  but  found  that  the 
fpirit  of  defc-(5lion  was  not  confined  to  thefe  de- 
tachments ;  that  it  had  pervaded  the  nation  ;  that 
the  violence  committed  in  the  camp  was  an  efTedl 
of  the  refolutions  adopted  by  the  whole  people  ; 
that,  in  purfuance  of  the  fame  meafures,  his  pur- 
veyors and  commiflfarics  had  been  affaulted  and 
pillaged  even  where  they  thought  themfelvcs  fc- 
cure,  as  in  a  friend's  country ;  and  that,  in  fhort, 
he  could  not  any  longer  rely  on  the  affections  of 
any  nation  in  Gaul. 

The  leaders  of  the  JEdm,  however,  on  hearing 
of  the  lenity  that  was  fliown  to  fuch  of  their 
people  as  were  in  the  power  of  Caefar,  pretended 
to  return  to  their  duty ;  and  Caefar,  not  to  break 
at  once  with  the  only  fuppofed  ally  which  remain- 
ed to  him  beyond  the  Cevennes,  affected  to  con« 
lider  the  late  diforders  as  the  effedt  of  a  mere  po- 
pular tumult,  and  declared  himfelf  willing  to  rely 
on  the  wifdom  of  the  State  itfelf  for  the  repara- 
tion of  wrongs  which  a  few  ill-advifed  perfons  of 
their  country  had  committed. 

As  to  the  immediate  part  he  took  in  the  war, 
this  able  commander  appears,  as  ufual  on  many 
occafions,  to  have  trufted  greatly  to  the  fuperi- 
oriry  of  his  troops,  as  well  as  to  that  of  his  own 
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reputation  and  condu(ft  as  a  general.  His  con-  chap. 
fidence  in  both  was  required  in  the  higheft  de-  .'  \  ' , 
gree  to  fupport  him  in  continuing,  or  even  in  at- 
tempting, a  fiege  under  his  prefent  difficulties,  be- 
fet  by  enemies  numerous,  increafing,  and  in  ap- 
pearance ably  conduded ;  while  he  himfelf  was 
dcferted  by  thofc  who  were  reputed  his  friends. 

In  his  laft  march  to  reprefs  the  defection  of  his 
allies,  he  had  left  his  own  camp  expofed  to  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  defended  only  by  two 
legions  againft  the  whole  force  of  fo  many  nations 
as  were  alVembled  for  the  defence  of  Cergovia. 
Thefe  did  not  negledl  their  opportunity  in  his  ab- 
fence,  made  a  vigorous  affault  on  his  lines,  and 
mull  have  prevailed,  if  he  had  not  returned  with 
the  utmoft  celerity  for  the  relief  of  the  few  by 
whom  they  were  defended. 

With  the  fame  confidence  in  the  fuperioinj^  u*. 
his  men,  Caefar  foon  afterwards  made  an  attempt 
to  force  the  wall,  which,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
the  Gauls  had  built  on  the  afccnt  of  the  hill  which 
led  to  the  town  ;  and  having  made  a  feint  on  the 
oppofite  lide  with  part  of  his  horfc,  joined  by  the 
followers  of  the  army  mounted  on  horfeback,  who 
lliowed  themfelves  at  a  diftance  to  appear  like  ca- 
vah-y,  he  drew  the  enemy  from  the  place  he  meant 
to  attack,  actually  pafled  the  wall,  and  made  him- 
felf mailer  of  part  of  their  camp.  A  few  of  his 
men  penetrated  even  into  the  town ;  but  not  being 
fupported,  were  furrounded  and  flain ;  even  thofe 
who  had  fucceeded  at  firft  under  favour  of  the 
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CHAP,  feint  by  which  he  had  diverted  the  enemy's  atten- 
tioM,  were,  upon  the  return  of  the  Gauls  to  the 
defence  o^  their  camp,  repulfcd  with  confidierable 
lofs.  In  conlcquence  of  this  defeat,  it  was  no 
longer  doubtful  that  Cacfar  would  be  under  the 
neceflity  of  raifing  the  fiege. 

In  order  to  begin  his  retrciit  withoui  any  ap 
pearancc  of  fear,  he  formed  his  army  two  days  fuL- 
celFivcly  on  the  plain  before  his  intrench ment, 
with  a  countenance  which  miglit  be  interpreted  - 
an  oft'er  of  battle  to  the  enemy.  On  the  third  day 
he  decamped;  and,  with  the  credit  he  derived 
from  this  fpecics  of  defiance  or  challenge,  in  three 
days  he  arrived  at  the  Allier,  repaired  his  bridge, 
and  repaflcd  undifturbed.  His  paflage  of  the  fame 
river,  a  iliort  time  before,  was  efteemed  as  a  vi 
tory,  and  his  return,  without  having  gained  any 
advantage,  and  merely  for  the  fafety  of  his  army, 
was  undoubtedly  to  be  confidered  as  a  defeat.  The 
V  low  ftate  of  his  fortunes,  checked  and  baffled  by  a 
Gaulifh  leader,  yet  a  youth,  and  unexperienced, 
encouraged  the  nations  on  the  right  of  the  Loire, 
even  while  he  was  advancing  towards  them,  to  de- 
clare for  the  liberties  of  Gaul ;  and  as  a  com- 
mencement of  hoftility,  they  carried  off  or  rifled 
the  treafure  he  kept  for  the  pay  of  his  army,  and 
feized  all  the  fpare  horfes  and  baggage  which  he 
had  left  in  Noviodunum',  as  a  fuppofed  place  of 
fecurity,  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers  the  Allier 
and  the  Loire, 

He 
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He  himfelf  being  yet   inclofed  between   thefe  chap. 
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two  rivers,  having  enemies  on  every  fide,  and  no  v_^^«_^ 
magazines  or  ftores  for  the  fupply  of  his  army,  de- 
liberated whether  he  fhould  not  fall  back  on  the 
province  of  Narbonne  ;  but  the  danger  to  which 
he  mull  expofe  Labienus,  commanding  a  divifion 
of  the  Roman  army  on  the  Seine,  the  difficulty 
of  paffing  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  then  oc- 
cupied by  his  enemies,  and  the  difcredit  which  his 
arms  muft  incur  from  fuch  a  retreat,  prevented 
him.  He  determined  therefore  to  advance  ;  paiTed 
the  Loire  by  a  ford  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Allier  ;  found  a  confiderable  fupply  of  provifions 
and  forage  in  the  country  of  the  iEdui,  and  con- 
tinued his  march  from  thence  to  the  Seine. 

Labienus,  with  the  troops  he  commanded  in  that 
quarter,  had  befieged  Lutetia,  the  original  germe 
from  which  the  city  of  Paris  has  grown,  then  con- 
fined to  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Seine,  and  had  made 
fome  progrefs  in  the  fiege,  when  he  heard  of  Cae- 
far's  retreat  from  Gergovia,  of  the  defedion  of  the 
JEdui,  and  of  preparations  which  were  making  by 
the  nations  on  his  right  againft  himfelf  In  thefe 
circumftances,  he  laid  afide  his  defign  on  Lutetia, 
and  afcended  by  the  left  of  the  Seine  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  Senones,  through  which  Caefar  was  now 
advancing  to  meet  him.  In  paffing  the  river  at 
Melodunum  ' ,  he  was  attacked  by  the  enemy,  but 
obtained  a  confiderable  vidlory;  and,  with  the 
credit  of  this  event  in  his  favour,  continued  his 
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mai'ch  to  a  placcf  which  is  now  called  Sf  ns,  neai 
to  which  he  was  foon  afterwards  joined  by  Caellar. 

While  the  Romans  were  thus  reuniting  thcii 
fortes  oiT  tlie  Seine,  Vercingctorrx  had  pafitd  th€ 
Loire,  and  hvltf  a  general  conver  '     G-aul- 

'ifh  nations  at  Bibra6l6.     lit  vva,  ..........J  by  <\" 

puties  of  all  the  cantons  from  the  Mofelle  td  ' 
'£6iif^,  ti\cepi  the  Ti^virr,  Remf,  and  Ungonc 
Thfc  f?rft  ftood  in  awe  of  the  Germans,  who  k 
them  in  cdntinuul  alarm.     The  two  laft  profei 
an  attachment  to  the  Romans,  who  were  flill  r.,  > 
Iters  of  the  field  in  their  neighbourhood. 

iThe  leader  of  the  Gaalirh  confederacy  being  ai 
this  meeting  confirnred  in  his  command,  mad 
requilition  for  an  augmentafioA  of  force,  diiefly  oi 
t^'alry,  and  accordingly  incrctifcd  thi^  part  of  hii 
army  to  fifteen  thoufand.  To  the  end  that  h< 
might  give  the  Romans  fufficient  occupation  i* 
their  o^vn  defence,  he  ptoje6!ed  two  feparatc  iff 
vallons  of  the  province  of  Narbonne  :  one  to  b< 
executed  by  the  nations  which  lay  between  th< 
Rhone  and  Garonne,  towards  Touloufe  •,  the  other 
from  the  So^tt^  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  Loire 
towards  Geneva  and  the  left  of  the  Rhome^.  H< 
himfelf,  though  ft  ill  determined  to  avoid  any  ge- 
neral action,  was  to  harafs  the  enemy  in  their  move- 
-'ments,  and  to  cut  off  their  fupplies  of  provifions. 

Caefar,  on  his  part,  wifhed  to  open  his  commu- 
nication with  the  Roman  province,  that  he  migb 
have  accefs  to  car\'er  it  againft  the  defigns  of  th< 

eneriTv 
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enemy,  and  to  avail  hinvfelf  of  its  seiources  for  chap. 
the   fubliftence  of  his  army.     For  this  pnrpnfc  it  .'       •  . 
was  necciVary  for  him  to  return,  by  the  Soijnc  and 
the  Rhone,  through  a  level  country  which  was  ia 
poffeirion  of  the  enemy,  to  whom  he  was  greatly 
inferior  in  cavalry.     He  therefore  icnt  into  Ger- 
many for  a  reinforcement  of  horfe ;  and  the  na- 
tives of  that  part  of  the  continent  being  already 
fcnfible,  that  wherever  they  were  admiited  to  aft 
as  foldi^rs  of  fortune,  they  were  qualifying  thcm- 
felves  to  acl  as  marters^  without  fcruple  bellowed 
their  fervices  for  or  againlf  any  caul'-;  two  thou- 
fand  of  them  joined  Caciar,  but  fo  ill  mounted  that 
he  was  obliged  to  fuppiy  them  with  liorfcs,  by  bor- 
rowing fuch  as  belonged  to  his  officers  of  infaiury, 
and  as  many  as  could  be  fpared  from  his  cavalry. 
To  corapenfate  their  defedl  in  horfes,  the  men 
were  brave,  and,  in  many  of  the  operations  which 
followed,  turned  the  event  of  battles,  an<i  deter- 
mined the  fate  of  the  war. 

The  Roman  army  being  thus  reinforced,  Catfar 
began  his  march  to  the  fouthwu  '  id  having 
palled  the  heights  at  the  fources  oi  ^..^  ..;ne,  found 
the  Gauls  already  pofttd  in  three  feparale  divi- 
lions,  contiguous  to  the  diil'erent  routes  he  might 
take,  and  prepared  with  numerous  flying  parties  of 
horfe,  to  harafs  him  in  any  movement  he  fhould 
make  in  their  prefence.  By  continuing  his  march, 
he  foon  gave  their  leader  an  opportunity  to  try  his 
fortune  in  a  lliarp  encounter,  in  which  the  whole 
cavalry  of  both  armies  came  to  be  engaged.     The 
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CHAP.  Gauls  were  routed  chiefly  by  the  valour  and  ad- 
drefs  of  the  Germans,  to  whom  even  Caefar  him- 
felf  afcribed  his  vidory.  This  event  was  decifive 
in  refpeft  to  the  cavalry,  that  part  of  both  armies 
on  which  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  fate  of  the  war 
mufl  turn.  And  Vcrcingetovix,  not  to  expofc  his 
infantry  to  the  neceffity  of  a  general  adlion,  in- 
llantly  retired  to  the  heights  from  which  the  Seine, 
and  a  number  of  other  rivers  which  mix  with  it 
before  its  confluence  with  the  Marne,  have  their 
fource.  Caefar,  no  longer  apprehenfive  of  the  ene- 
my's horfe,  refumed  the  confidence  with  which  he 
always  purfued  his  advantages,  and  followed  his 
flying  enemy  into  the  ground  he  had  chofen  for 
his  retreat. 

Vercingetorix,  with  his  very  numerous  aflem- 
blage  from  all  the  cantons  of  Gaul,  took  poll  at  Al- 
efia,  a  place  raifed  on  a  hill  at  the  confluence  of  two 
rivers ;  the  point  on  which  it  flood  being  the  ter- 
mination of  a  ridge  which  feparated  the  channels 
uy  which  thefe  rivers  defcended  to  the  plain.  The 
fields  on  one  fide  were  level,  on  the  other  moun- 
tainous. The  Gauls  were  crowded  together  on 
the  declivity  of  the  hill  of  Alefia,  under  the  walls 
of  a  town,  and  in  that  pofition  thought  themfelves 
fecure  from  attack.  But  not  aware  of  the  refour- 
ces,  enterprize,  and  genius  of  their  enemy,  while 
they  endeavoured  to  render  themfelves  inaccefTible, 
they  forgot  that  they  had  got  into  a  place  in  which 
they  might  be  cooped  up  ;  and  Casfar,  unreflrained 
in  his  motions,  immediately  began  to  furround 

them. 
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them,  making  a  proper  diftribution  of  his  army,  chap. 

.  •  XXIV 

and  employing  working  parties  at  once  on  a  chain  ■  ^  ^    '  > 
of  twenty-three  polls  and  redoubts. 

Vercingetorix,  though  too  late,  perceiving  the 
difadvantage  of  his  own  lituation,  and  the  enemy's 
defign,  fent  his  cavalry  to  colled  what  provifions 
could  be  found  in  the  neighbouring  country  ;  but 
thefe  troops,  in  confequence  of  their  late  deteat, 
not  being  able  to  keep  the  field  againil  the  Ro- 
man and  German  horfe,  he  propofed  to  diminiih 
the  confumption  within  his  own  lines  by  difmif- 
fing  them  altogether,  giving  them  inllrudions  to 
make  the  befl  of  their  way  to  their  feveral  cantons, 
and  there  to  reprefent  the  condition  in  which  they 
had  left  the  army,  and  the  neccffity  of  making  a 
great  and  fpeedy  effort  from  every  quarter  to  re- 
lieve it.  He  had  eighty  thoufand  men  under  his 
command,  and  might  be  able  to  fubfift  them  for 
thirty  days,  and  no  longer. 

Caefar,  from  the  enemy's  having  fent  away  their 
cavalry,  concluded  that  they  meant  to  adl  on  the 
defenfive,  and  to  remain  in  their  prefent  pofition 
Until  they  could  be  relieved.  With  little  appre- 
henfion  of  difturbance,  therefore,  from  an  enemy 
fo  blocked  up,  he  continued  his  operations ;  at 
orice  to  fecure  his  prey  and  to  cover  himfelf  againft 
any  attempts  which  might  be  made  to  refcue  thfem. 
This  great  commander  owed  many  of  his  diftin- 
guifhed  fuccefles  to  the  furprifing  works  which  he 
executed  ;  fo  far  exceeding  the  fears  or  apprehen- 
fions  of  his  enemy,  that  they  found  themfelves  un- 

N  3  expectcdly 
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c  11  A  P.  cxpecledly  forced  intOidbU&SuUtcs  with  which  they 
> — ^~1^  were  ijut  prepared  tO:Comeiid. 

The  Roman  armies  in  general,  and  tho(«  which 
ferved  under  Cxiar  in  purticuhtr,  had  icAiiied  to 
nvdke  war  with  the  pickrdx  aiid  the  Hiovel,  no  i' 
than  with  the  javelinc  and  the  I'word,  and  were  in- 
ured to  prodigies  of  iabour  as  well  us  of  valour. 
Xn  the  prefent  cafe  they  >yei:e  made  to  execute 
lines  of  circumvaliatioR  sind  jeonoOcryaliatiQH  over 
an  extent  ^  twelve  or  fourteen  niile*.  They  be- 
gan with  ('  ,  quite  round  the  f(.        '    lie  hill, 

a  ditch  tv^_..:,  .^ct  wide,  v^if^i  >>erpci.^ r  fides, 

in  order  to  prevent  any  1 1.  .  loni  the  town.  At 
tiie  didance  of  four  hundred  teet  from  this  ditch, 
and  beyond  tlie  reach  of  the  enemy's  miiTiles,  was 
drawn  the  line  of  co u ntc r valla ti on,  confifliog  of  a 
ditch  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  a  rampart  twelve  feet 
high,  furniihed,  as  ufual,  with  a  palifade.  At  a 
proper  diflance  from  this  firft  line  which  fronted 
the  town,  fo  as  to  leave  a  proper  interval  for  the 
lodgement  and  forming  of  his  army,  he  drew  an- 
other line,  conliiling  of  the  fame  parts  and  dinien- 
lions,  fronting  the  field.  From  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  part  of  thefe  works  were  upon  the  hills, 
and  part  in  the  hollows  or  valleys-;  and  the  ditches, 
wherever  the  level  permitted,  or  could  not  carry 
off  the  water,  were  allowed  to  be  filled. 

As  he  had  reafon,  as  foon  as  the  dillrefb  of  a 
blockade  began  to  be  felt,  to  expect  from  a  gar- 
rifon,  which  exceeded  his  own  army  in  numbers, 
attempts  to  fally  from  within  ;  and,  by  the  united 

exertions 
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exertions  of  all  the  Gaulifh  nations  in  behalf  of  chap. 
their  friends,  every  effort  that  could  be  made  to ,  '  _^  '  . 
relieve  them  from  without ;  and  as  his  own  army, 
confifting  of  no  more  than  fixty  thoufand  men, 
could  not  equally  man  throughout  all  the  works 
of  fo  much  extent,  he  thought  it  neceifary  to  cover 
his  lines  with  every  fpecies  of  outwork  then  prac- 
tifed  in  the  art  of  attack  or  defence,  the  Clpui,  Li- 
Hay  and  the  Stimuli, 

The  firft  were  forked  ftakes,  or  large  braiiches  of 
trees  cut  Ihort  and  pointed  to  wouud  thole  who 
Ihould  attempt  to  pafs  them  ;  th  '.anted 

in  rows  in  the  bottom  of  a  ditci.  ..._  ..^l  wide, 
and  bound. or  lailied  together  to  prevent  their  beiuff 
fcparatciy^julled  up. 

The  fecond,  or  liiiae,  conhited  of  fingle  llukes 
Iharpened  and  made  hai-d  in  the  fire,  planted  in 
the  bottom  of  tapering  or  conical  holes,  uf  vvhicli 
there  were  many  rows  placed  in  quincunx. ;  futhat 
a  pei'fon  who  had  palled  in  the  interval  of  aay  two 
mull  neceilkrily  fall  into  a  third.  This  device  was 
commonly  malked  or  concealed  with  flendej  bruihr: 
wood  covered  with  earth. 

The  lail,  or  the  lUmuii,  were  wooden  fiiafts  fet 
in  the  ground  and  iluck  thick  with  barbed  hoQks», 
to  fallen  or  tear  the  flelh  of  thofe  who  attempted 
to  pais  them  in  the  night,  or  without  the  noceffary 
precautions. 

Ail  thefe  feveral  works,  it  appears,  the  Roman 
army  completed,  conliderably  within  the  thirty 
days  for  which  Vercingetorix.  had  computed  that 

X., 
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c  H  A  P.  his  provifions  might  laft.  Both  parties  concerned 
.  ^^^^-  in  this  blockade,  without  any  attempt  to  haftcn 
the  event,  feemed  to  wait  for  the  feveral  circum- 
flances  on  which  they  relied  for  the  iflue.  Caefar 
trufted  to  the  effeds  of  famine,  and  the  Gauls  to 
the  afTiftance  of  their  friends,  who  were  in  reality 
aflembling  in  great  numbers  from  every  quarter 
to  effed  their  relief.  They  are  laid  to  have  muf- 
tered  at  Bibrade '  no  lefs  than  two  hundred  and 
forty  thoufand  foot,  with  eight  ihoufand  horfe. 
But  if  thcfe  numbers  are  not  exaggerated,  they 
may  be  confidcrcd  as  a  proof  how  far  thofe  nations 
were  ignorant  of  the  circumftances  on  which  the 
fortunes  of  armies  really  turn.  The  fupreme  com- 
mand  of  this  multitude  was  given  to  Comius,  a 
chieftain  of  one  of  the  northern  cantons,  who  ha- 
ving fome  time  made  war  in  conjunction  with  the 
Romans,  owed  the  rank  which  he  held  in  his  own 
country  to  the  favour  of  Caefar,  but  could  not  re- 
fill the  contagion  of  that  general  ardour  with 
which  his  countrymen  now  rofe  to  recover  their 
freedom. 

While  this  great  hoft  was  aflembling,  the  un- 
happy garrifon  of  Alelia  received  no  tidings  of  re- 
lief. Their  provifions  being  near  exhaufled,  they 
began  to  defpair  of  fuccour.  A  council-  was  held 
to  deliberate  on  the  part  they  fhould  take,  and  to 
form  fome  plan  of  efcape.  Some  were  of  opinion 
that  they  ought  to  furrender  themfelves,  and  to 
implore  the  vidor's   mercy.     Others,   that  they^ 

fhould 
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ihould  make  a  general  fally,  endeavour  to  cut  their  chap. 
way  through  the  enemy,  and  efcape  or  perifh  with  -^  ^  '  . 
fwords  in  their  hands.  Critognatus,  a  warrior  ot" 
rank  from  the  canton  of  the  Arverni  * ,  treated  the 
opinion  of  thofe  who  propofed  to  furrender  as 
mean  and  daftardly ;  tl^at  of  the  fecond,  as  brave 
rather  in  appearance  than  in  reality.  **  Bravery/* 
he  faid,  "  does  not  conlift  in  fudden  efforts  of  im- 
**  patience  and  defpair,  but  in  firmly  enduring 
**  for  any  length  of  time  what  the  circumftances  * 

"  of  war  may  require.  Shall  we  think  merely, 
"  becaufe  we  have  no  communication  with  our 
"  friends,  that  they  have  deferted  us,  and  do  not 
**  intend  to  make  any  effort  to  fave  us  ?  Againft 
*'  whom  do  you  think  Caefar  hath  conftruded  fo 
"  many  works  in  his  rear  ?  Againft  whom  does 
*•  he  man  them  in  your  fight  with  fo  much  c^re  ? 
"  He  has  intelligence,  although  you  have  not,  that 
"  a  powerful  army  is  preparing  to  relieve  you. 
**  Take  courage,  and  wait  the  coming  of  your 
"  friends.  Even  if  your  provifions  Ihould  fail, 
"  the  example  of  former  times  will  point  out  a  re- 
"  fource.  Your  anceftors,  being  furrounded  by  the 
"  armies  of  the  Cimbri  and  the  Teutones,  rather 
"  than  furrender  themfelves,  fed  on  the  bodies  of 
"  thofe  who  were  unferviceable  in  the  war ;  and 
**  by  this  expedient  held  out  till  the  enemy  was 
"  obliged  to  retire.  And  yet,  on  that  occafion, 
<*  our  anceftors  liad  lefs  caul'e  than  we  have  to 
"  make  every  effort  cf  conftancy  and  fortitude. 

*'  Tbeir 

I  Auvcrgnc. 
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CHAP.  "  Their  enemies  were  palling,  and  meant  only  to 

.  ^^*^'  .  "  plunder   a   country  which   they  were  loon  to 

"  itbundon  ;  our  enemies  come  to  bind  us  in  per- 

"  petual  chains,  and  to  cilabltih  a  dominion  at 

"  which  human  nature  revolts 

The  Gauls  kept  their  reloluLion  t)  ikjju  uui,  uu; 
rejected  the  means  that  were  propofed  to  fupply 
their  nccelhties,  or  refcrved  them  for  a  time  ol 
greater  extremity.  The  propofition  of  Critognatus 
is,  by  Caefar,  who  was  himielf  the  unprovoked 
author  of  fo  much  dillrefs,  and  who  continued, 
without  rcmorfc,  to  gratify  his  ambition,  at  the  ex- 
pencc  of  fo  much  blood,  mentioned  with  horror 
as  an  ad  of  nefarious  cruelty'.  So  much  are  men 
affedled  with  appearances  which  ihock  the  imagi- 
nation more  than  with  the  real  meafure  of  what  is 
hurtful  to  mankind.  What  followed,  however, 
was  probably  no  lefs  cruel  on  the  part  of  the 
Gaulilh  army,  than  it  was  on  the  part  of  Caefar 
himfelf;  the  firll,  to  Idfen  the  confumption  of 
food,  turned  out  the  women,  children,  and  unarm- 
ed inhabitants  of  the  town,  to  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy  ;  and  Caefar,  in  order  to  accumulate  the 
fufferings  of  the  befieged,  would  neither  relieve 
nor  fuiFer  thefe  helplefs  victims  to  pafs.  From 
this  circumftance  we  may  prefume,  although  it  is 
not  mentioned,  that  they  muft  have  perifhed  a 
fpedacle  of  extreme  fuffering  and  anguilb  in  the 
prefence  of  both  armies. 

I: 

1  Nee  prxtereunda  videtur  oratio  Critognati  propter  ejus  fingularem  i 
ncfariaiD  crudeliutem.     De  £ell.  Call.  lib.  vii.  c.  76. 
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In  tlie  raidll  of  thefe  extremities,  Coraius,  with  c  h  a  i». 
the  united  force  of  the  Gauiilh  nations,  at  laft  ap-  , 
pearcd  for  the  relief  of  Aleiia,  and  with  their  mul- 
titudes covered  the  neghbouring  hills,  Being  fa- 
voured by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  they  were 
enabled  to  advance  within  five  hundred  paces,  or 
lefs  than  half  a  mile,  of  Catfar's  lines.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  cavalry  on  both  lides  began  to  act. 
The  Gaulilli  horfe,  trailing  to  their  fuperimity  in 
numbers,  or  to  the  defenlive  plaai  which  the  Ro- 
mans were  likely  to  follow  on  tiie  pre  Cent  occallon, 
drew  forth  on  the  plain  below  tlie  town,  and  pro* 
pofcd  to  encourage  their  friends  by  braving  the 
enemy.  Caefar  thought  it  neoeifiary  to  repel  this 
fpccies  of  infult,  and  ieot  hi$  cuvalry  to  Accept  the 
challenge.  An  a(!'tion  began  about  noon,  and'Jirfl^ 
ed  till  the  felting  of  the  f'-v  -  ^  -  ■•  the  Gaitbflt 
horfe,  who  till  then  had  n  Jie  fight  witJi 

great  obllinacy  and  valour,  being  taken  in  tl&uk  by 
the  Germans  who  were  in  the  fenrice  of  Ciefaiy 
were  obliged  to  give  way.  Both  £dM,  -on  this  oc^ 
cafion,  had  mixed  parties  of  infantry  with  their 
horfe ;  and  the  Gauliili  foot  who  were  engaged  in 
this  adion,  being  now  abandoned  to  the  fwor^s  of 
the  enemy,  fled  in  the  utmoll  confuiionto  the  rear 
of  their  own  lurmy. 

After  this  adion  nothing  palTed  for  a  day  and  a 
night ;  but  it  appeared  that,  during  this  intenul, 
the  Gauiilh  army  in  the  field  were  collecting  fag- 
gots and  hurdles  to  fill  up  the  trenches  of  Caefar, 
and  preparing  graplings  to  tear  ^own  the  palifade 

and 
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CHAP,  and  the  parapet;  and  that  they  only  waited  till 
.  ^^j^-  .  thefe  preparations  Ihould  be  fmiflicd  to  make  a  vi- 
gorous effort  to  open  the  way  to  their  friends  or 
raife  the  bbckade.  They  accordingly  came  down 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and,  with  a  great  ftiout, 
the  only  fignal  they  fuppofed  could  be  underdood 
by  thofe  who  were  (hut  up  in  the  town,  gave  a  ge- 
neral aflault  on  Cajfar's  line  of  circumvallation,  as 
far  as  their  numbers  could  embrace  it,  and  witk- 
out  any  choice  of  place. 

Caifar  had  affigned  to  every  legion  and  feparate 
body  of  men  their  ftation,  and,  to  render  them  fa- 
miliar with  the  difpofition  he  had  made,  had  re- 
peatedly roufed,  and  taught  them  to  repair  to  their 
pofts  of  alarm  ;  he  had  placed  Mark  Antony  and 
Trebonius,  with  a  body  of  referve,  to  fuccour  any 
part  of  the  lines  that  might  be  in  danger  of  being 
forced.  So  prepared,  he  now  received,  without 
any  furprife,  the  general  aflault  of  the  Gauls.  His 
men  fuffered  confiderably  from  the  firll  Ihower  of 
mifliles  that  came  from  fo  numerous  an  enemy;  but 
as  foon  as  the  aflailants  advanced  to  the  outworks, 
and  felt  themfelvcs  entangled  in  the  fnares  which 
had  been  laid  for  them,  and  againfl  which  they 
had  taken  no  precaution,  they  were  fenfible  that 
they  fought  at  a  great  difadvantage,  and  defifted 
at  once  from  this  ralli  and  inconfiderate  attempt. 

Meanwhile  the  befieged,  in  anxious  expedation 
of  what  was  to  pafs  in  the  field,  having  heard  the 
fhout  that  was  raifed  by  their  friends,  and  having 
returned  it  to  make  known  their  ow^n  intention, 

to 
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toco-operate  in  every  attack,  inftantly  began  to  chap. 
employ  the  preparations  which  they  likewife  had  v_.,^^_j 
made  to  fill  up  the  trenches,  or  force  the  lines. 
They  continued,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
night,  to  caft  fuch  materials  as  they  could  throw 
into  the  broad  ditch  or  moat  which  covered  the 
enemy's  works ;  but,  when  day  appeared,  feeing 
that  their  friends  had  retired,  without  making  any 
impreffion  on  the  exterior  line,  they  too,  not  to  ex- 
pofe  themfelves  in  an  attempt  in  which  they  were 
not  to  be  feconded,  withdrew  to  their  ftation  on 
the  hill. 

From  this  difappointment  the  Gauls,  both  with- 
in and  without  the  blockade,  were  fenfible  of  their 
error  in  having  made  an  attack  before  they  had  ex- 
amined the  enemy's  cover.  To  corred  this  mif- 
take,  they  vifited  the  whole  circumference  of  Cac- 
far's  lines.  They  obferved,  in  a  particular  place, 
that  the  exterior  intrenchment  was  interrupted  by 
a  hill  which  it  could  not  embrace  without  making 
a  great  circuit.  That  Caefar,  to  avoid  fo  great  an 
addition  to  his  labour,  and  fo  much  outline  to  de- 
fend, had  ftationed  two  legions  in  that  place  with 
their  ufual  encampment,  forming  a  kind  of  fortrefs 
on  the  fummit  of  the  hill,  fufficient  to  compenfate 
the  difcontinuance  of  his  lines  on  that  lide. 

This  place  was  chofen  by  the  Gauls  for  a  fecond 
and  better  concerted  attempt  than  the  tirft ;  and 
they  determined,  inftead  of  the  night  to  make 
their  attack  at  noon-day,  when  the  enemy  were 
moll  likely  to  be  off  their  guard.     Five-and- fifty 

thoufand 
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CHAP,  thoufand  men  were  felcdtcd  (or  this  icrrice ;  and 
^  ^  •  .thry  bcf^an  their  march  early  in  the  night,  arri- 
vetl  at  their  ground  before  break  of  daj,  and  l-*' 
concealed  under  a  ritlgc  of  hills  till  noon.  At  ti; 
time  thej  cmnc  forward,  fumilhcd  not  only  with 
grappling-irons  to  tear  down  the  palifade,  which 
Was  formed  on  the  parapet,  but  with  hurdles  and 
faj^gots  to  fill  up  the  ditch,  and  to  fmother  the  fti- 
rrvuli  frotii  which  they  had  fuft'ered  fo  much  in  their 
former  attacks. 

Casfar,  though  not  thrown  off  his  guard,  either 
by  the  time  of  the  day,  or  by  his  former  fuccefs, 
was  fcnfible,  that  he  was  now  attacked  in  his 
Wetikcft  place.  He  ordered  Labienus  inftantly, 
with  fix  cohorts,  to  fupport  the  legions  that  were 
ported  in  that  ftation ;  and  as  he  had  reafon  to  ex- 
pe<?^,  at  the  fame  time,  a  general  affault,  both  from 
within  and  from  without  his  lines,  to  favour  this 
principal  attack,  he  ordered  every  feparate  body  to 
its  pod  of  alarm  ;  and  he  himfelf,  with  a  confidev  ■ 
afWe  refervc,  took  a  ftation  from  which  he  coald 
beft  obferre  the  whole,  and  be  ready  to  fuftain 
amy  part  that  was  prefled.  He  bad  given  Labie- 
nns  inftrnftions,  in  cafe  he  found  that  the  intrench- 
ment  of  the  camp  could  not  be  defended,  to  fally 
forth,  and  bring  the  aftion  to  that  iffue,  in  which 
the  Romans  were  generally  found  to  have  an  ad- 
vantage by  mixing  with  the  enemy  fword  in 
hand. 

The  Gauls,  who  were  (hut  up  on  the  heights  of 
Alelia,  being  prepared  to  fecond  the  attempts  of 

their 
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tlieir  friends  in  the  field,  began  the  adion  on  their  c  H  a  ?. 
part  nearly  about  the  fame  time  ;  and  the  Romans,  v_ll^— j 
being  alarmed   with  hoftile  cri^s  and  fliouts,  at 
once  both  in  their  front  and  in  their  rear,  were  in 
danger  of  being  feized  with  a  panic,  from  which 
the  beft  troops,  on  occadion,  are  not  exempted. 

Labienus  was  fo  much  prefled  wIktc  the  Giaais 
made  their  principal  effort,  that  Caefar  fucceil>e- 
ly  detached  two  feTeral  parties  from  hn  referve  to 
fullain  him.  Firft,  a  body  of  fix  cohorts  under 
Decimus  Brutu%  and  afterwards  a  body  of  feven 
cohorts  under  Fabius.  At  length,  upon  receiving 
information  that  Labienus  had  not  been  able  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  paffing  the  intrcnchmcnt, 
but  that  he  meant,  with  all  the  troops  who  had 
joined  him  from  different  ftations,  amounting  to 
nine-and-thirty  cohorts,  to  make  a  general  fully 
according  to  his  inlUudions,  and  to  mix  with  the 
enemy  fword  in  hand  ;  Ctefar  himfclf  inftantly  mo- 
ved to  fupport  him. 

He  had  by  this  time  obfervcd,  that  the  enemy, 
by  a  grofs  mifconduct,  had  made  no  feint  or  no 
attempt  on  any  other  part  of  the  lines  to  favour 
their  principal  attack ;  and  he  therefore,  with  thofe 
he  ftill  retained  as  a  body  of  refen^c,  not  only  left 
the  pofl  of  obfervation  he  had  taken  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  adion,  but  ventured  even  to  un- 
furnifli  fome  other  parts  of  the  line  as  he  pafled, 
and  advanced  with  great  rapidity  to  join  in  the 
fally  which  Labienus  was  about  to  attempt.  In 
liis  coming  he  was  known  from  afar  by  the  con- 

fpicuous 
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rpicuous  drefs  which  he  generally  wore  in  time  of 
aflion  ;  and  his  arrival,  on  this  occafion,  with  the 
reinforcement  which  he  brought,  greatly  animated 
that  part  of  his  army  which  had  begun  to  defpair 
of  the  event.  He  had,  in  this  critical  moment, 
with  his  ufual  genius  and  prefence  of  mind,  order- 
ed his  cavalry  to  pafs  the  intrenchment ;  and,  with 
a  circuit  in  the  field,  while  the  foot  were  engaged 
in  front,  to  take  the  enemy  in  flank  or  in  the  rear. 
If  the  event  had  been  otherwife  doubtful,  this 
movement  alone,  it  is  probable,  mud  have  fecured 
it  in  his  favour.  The  Gauls,  although  in  the  at- 
tack they  had  advanced  with  ardour,  yet  loft  cou- 
irage  entirely,  when  they  found  themfelves  affailed 
and  put  upon  their  defence.  Without  any  attempt 
to  relift  the  cavalry,  which  came  upon  their  flank 
or  rear,  they  took  to  flight,  and  were  purfued  with 
great  flaughter. 

This  flight  at  once  decided  the  fate  of  both  at- 
tempts ;  whether  of  the  Gauls,  who  were  ftiut  up 
in  Alefia,  or  of  their  countrymen,  who  had  come 
to  their  relief.  During  the  night,  thofe  in  the 
field,  difcomfited  by  their  repulfe,  were  fepara- 
ting,  and  leaving  their  chieftains,  or  difperfing  in 
dift^virent  diredlions.  Many  fell  a  prey  to  the  par- 
ties who  were  fent  in  purfuit  of  them.  Thofe 
from  within  the  lines,  who  had  fuffered  fo  long  a 
blockade,  now  feeing  all  their,  hopes  of  relief  at 
an  end,  were  no  longer  difpofed  to  contend  with 
their  fate.  Vercingetorix,  having  aflembled  the 
leaders  together,  told  them,  That,  as  he  had  un- 
dertaken 
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dertaken  this  war,  not  from  motives  of  private  chap. 
ambition,  but  from  an  eam.efl;  deljrc  to  reftore,  if  ^^^^-  ^ 
he  could,  the  freedom  of  his  country,  fo  he  was 
now  ready  to  become  a  facrifice  for  the  relief  of 
his  countrymen,  and  in  any  manner  they  thought 
proper  to  difpofe  of  him,  whether  alive  or  dead, 
was  willing  to  be  made  the  means  of  appeafing  the 
vidlor's  rage. 

At  this  confultation  it  was  determined  to  fur- 
render  ;  and  Vercingctorix  fuflered  himfelf  ta  be 
delivered  up.  With  refpetft  to  the  treatment  he 
received,  Caefar  is  filent ;  but  it  is  probable,  that, 
like  other  captive  chiefs,  on  fuch  occafions,  he  was 
^ellined  to  grace  the  future  triumph  of  his  con- 
queror ;  though,  upon  a  fair  review  of  the  parts 
they  had  feverally  adled,  likely  to  furnifh  a  com- 
parifon  not  altogether  to  his  advantage,  and  in  fome 
refpecSts  fit  to  obfcure  his  glory. 

The  prifoners  in  general,  except  thofe  who  be- 
longed to  the  cantons  of  the  iEdui,  and  Arverni, 
underwent  the  ordinary  fate  to  which  captives,  in 
^fhofe  times,  were  deftined,  being  expofed  to  fale, 
■or  diftributed  as  plunder  among  the  troops.  As 
for  the  prifoneis  of  the  iEdui  an,d  Arverni,  they 
were  refervcd  by  Cafar,  on  the  prefent  occafion, 
as  hoftages  for  the  fubmiflion  of  their  refpedive 
cantons,  and  for  aq  imix^ediate  fupply  of  provifioas 
exaded  from  thence. 


Vol.111.  O  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXV. 

Cafar  remains  in  Gaul. — Pompey  ajfumes  Scipio  for 
Colleague  in  the  Confulnte. — SuccrJJion  of  Servius 
Sulpicias  ant  M.  Claudius  Marcellus.'— Arrange' 
ment  for  the  Prpvinces. — Motion  to  recall  Cccfar, 
^—Continued  Debates  in  the  Senate. — Operations 
of  Cccfar  in  Gaul. — Intrigues  in  the  City — Af' 
fairs  in  the  other' Provinces. — Campaign  of  Ci- 
cero.—Succeffion  of  Confals.-^State  of  Parties  in 
the  City  and  in  the  Senate. — Arrival  of  Cafar  in 
Italy  in  the  Spring. — Return  to  Gaul. — Parts 
with  two  Legions  to  Pompey  and  the  Senate.-^^ 
Alarm  of  Cafar's  March. — The  Conful  MarceU 
lus  commits  his  Sword  to  Pompey, 

!MA.p.  rTpH£  feventh  and  the  mod  difficult  campaign 
r-w  ■■  '  JL  of  the  war  in  Gaul  being  now  at  an  end, 
Caefar  fent  Labienus,  with  two  legions  beyond  the 
Soane ' ;  Caius  Fabius,  with  two  more,  to  tke  fources 
of  the  Marne  and  the  Meufe  ;  other  officers  with 
(eparate  bodies,  amounting  in  all  to  three  legions, 
into  different  ftations  beyond  the  Loire,  and  to- 
wards the  Garonne  ;  Quintus  Tullius  Cicero,  with 
fome  other  officers,  to  a  ftation  allotted  them  on 
"the  Soane  ',  to  Superintend  the  formation  of  ma- 
gazines and  the  fupply  of  provifions,  which  were 
chiefly  tranfported  by  the  navigation  of  that  ri- 
ver. 

^  Caefar 

I  T^e  Arar. 
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Caefar  himfelf  not  having  any  immediate  object  chap. 
•of  equal  importance  with  that  of  fecuring  the  pof-  »-^-Z^-l - 
feflion  he  had  gained  of  a  country  fo  extenfive  and 
populous,  and  which,  though  with  the  title  only 
of  a  Roman  Proconful,  gave  him  the  (late  and  re- 
foiirces  of  a  great  monarch  ;  determined  to  pafs 
the  winter  on  this  fide  of  the  Alps.  His  exclu- 
lion  fronl  the  Confulate,  whilft  he  retained  his  pro- 
vince with  the  command  of  an  army,  was  difpen- 
fed  with  :  But  the  time  was  not  yet  come  for  him 
to  avail  himfelf  of  his  privilege ;  and  he  was  will- 
ing, by  remaining  at  a  diftance,  to  fhun  the  no- 
'tice  of  parties,  who  were  known  to  obferve  his 
fteps,  and  to  ftate  every  advance  he  made  to  powet 
^as  matter  of  public  alarm.  He  neverthelefs  did 
not  fuffer  any  thing  of  moment  to  pafs  in  the  city, 
^without  taking  fome  part  in  it  by  means  of  his 
agents  and  partizans,  and  was  continually  employed 
in  gaining  to  his  intercfts  all  thofe  who- were  likely 
to  come  into  office,  or  who,  by  their  perfonal  con- 
fideration,  were  of  any  importance  in  the  State, 
^and  ever  drove  to  exclude  from  the  magiftracy  all 
fuch  as  were  difinclined  to  favour  his  own  preten- 
fions,  or  who  could  not  be  gained  to  his  party. 

Pompey  had  now,  for  fome  months,  exercifed 
the  office  of  fole  Conful.  In  that  time  he  had,  in 
fotne  meafure,  reflored  the  energy  of  government, 
and  had  employed  his  own  power  with  modera- 
tion, as  wtW  as  vigour.  He  had  ftiown  himfelf 
qualified  to  a6l  the  part  of  an  excellent  prince, 
though  ill  qualified  to  endure  the  equality  of  pre- 

O  2  tenfion, 
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CHAP,  tenfion,  which  is  claimed  by  the  citiiens  of  a  com- 
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■  mon wealth.    His  continual  defirc  of  unprccedent 

cd  dillin  Hon  was  one  of  the  evils  that  diftrcilcd 
the  republic.  This  evil,  however,  was  partly  mi- 
tigated by  the  facility  with  which  he  rcfigned  th< 
powers  to  which  his  vanity,  more  than  his  love  ol 
dominion,  made  him  afpire.  Having  enjoyed  hi! 
prefcnt  dignity  from  the  firft  of  March  to  the  be. 
ginning  of  \uguft,  he  took  for  colleague  his  fa- 
ther-in-law Metellus  Scipio,  fufpcnding  the  profe- 
cution  under  which  this  fenator  then  lay,  for  bri- 
bcry,  in  foliciting  votes  at  a  preceding  eledion. 

The  newly  eleded  colleague  of  Pompcy,  defi. 
ifous  to  fignalize  his  Confulate  by  fome  adl  of  re- 
formation, moved  and  obtained  the  repeal  of  th( 
law,  in  which  Clodius  had  fo  greatly  circumfcri. 
bed  the  power  of  the  Cenfors ;  and  he  attempted 
to  revive  the  authority  of  this  magiftracy,  but  ir 
vain.  Few  citizens,  now  in  public  view,  could 
bear  the  rigorous  infpeclion  of  this  once  awfu] 
Tribunal,  as  few  had  the  courage  to  undertake  oi 
to  exercife  its  truft.  The  inftitution  according!) 
had  fallen  into  difufe,  as  being  ill  fuited  to  the 
times.  There  being  few  of  the  People  who  were 
either  fit  to  cenfure,  or  who  could  bear  to  be  cen- 
fured,  it  \yas  not  in  the  power  of  laws  to  revive 
what  the  general  fenfe  and  manners  of  the  age 
had  abolifhed. 

Diforders  arifing  from  the  weaknefs  of  govern- 
jnent  had  come  to  that  extreme  at  which  ftates 
XanH  either  correct  themfelves,  or  undergo  fome 

fatal 
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fatal  change.     The  example  of  puniniments  in-  chap. 
Aided,  and  of  profecutions  iliil  carried  on  againll  '  ■ 

perfons  lately  in  pubUc  ftation,  for  the  illegal  me- 
thods employed  at  eledions,  deterred  many  from 
offering  themfelves  for  any  of  the  offices  of  State; 
and  the  late  law,  debarring  Confuls,  Prdetors,  or 
Other  magiftrates,  from  any  provinciid  appoint- 
ments for  five  years  after  the  expiration  of  their 
term,  removed  one  powerful  motive  by  which  ci- 
tizens were  induced  to  fcek  for  fuch  honours. 

At  the  eledions  for  the  enfuing  year  only  three 
candidates  appeared  ;  M.  Marcellus,  Servius  Sul- 
piqius  and  M.  Cato :  all  of  them  fuppofcd  to  be  of 
the  Senatorian  party ;  but  very  differently  conii* 
dered  by  thofe  who  ivow  endeavoured  to  rule  the 
State.  Marcellus  had,  in  fa^,  recommended  iiim- 
lelf  to  i*ompey  ;  and  Sulpicius,  as  afterwards  ap- 
peared, had  been  gained  by  Caellir  ;  and  the  inte- 
yefts  of  thefe  candidates  were  warmly  efpoufed  by 
))oth  their  powerful  patrons,  in  the  prefent  conteft, 
in  oppofition  to  Cato,  whofc  fuccefs  might  hare 
proved  a  confiderabie  obftrudion  to  the  deljgns  of 
either. 

It  is  obfcrvcd  of  this  cOtnpetition,  that  it  was 
carried  on  without  bribery  or  tumult.  As  the  com- 
petitors were  fuppofed  to  be  ail  of  the  Senatorian 
party,  the  Senators  thought  their  inteveft  fccure 
whichever  of  the  candidates  Ihould  prevail.  And 
as  the  Senatorian  party  divided  upon  the  occafion, 
the  influence  of  Cicfar  and  Pompey  united  againft 
Cato,  eaiily  call  the  balance  on  the  fide  of  Sulpi- 

O  ^  cius 
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CHAP,  cius  and  Marccllus.     Their  antagonift,  durinc;  the 
%    \  ',. .  competition,  continued  in  the  fame  habits  of  friend- 
ihip  as  ufual  with  both  ;  and  when  the  choice  was 
decided  in  their  favonr,  inftead  of  withdrawing^ 
from  public  view,  as  was  common  under  fuch  dif- 
appointments,  from  the  place  of  elcdion,  he  pafled 
to  the  field  of  Mars,  flript,  went  to  exercifc  as  ufua}, 
and  continued  from  thence  forward  to  frequent  the 
^orum  in  his  common  undrefs.    To  thofe  who  con- 
doled with  him,  or  prefled  him  to  continue  his  fuit 
for  another  year,  as  he  had  done  when  firft  difap- 
pointed  of  the  Practoriliip,  he  made  anfwer,  That 
he  thought  it  was  the  part  of  a  good  man  to  under^ 
take  the  public  fervice,  whenever  he  was  intruded 
with  it,  and  to  make  his  willingnefs  known,  but 
^        not  to  court  the  public  for  employments  as  a  fa- 
vour to  himfelf.     "  The  people,"  he  faid,  **  at 
**  the  time  that  they  refufed  me  the  Prsetorlhip, 
"  were  under  ad:ual  violence :  in  this  cafe,  they 
**  have  made  a  free  choice,  and  it  appears  that't 
"  mud  either  violate  my  own  mind,  or  renounce 
**  their  fufFrage.     My  own  mind  is  of  more  coif- 
"  fequence  to  me  than  their  favour ;  but,  if  I  ro- 
"  tain  my  character,  i  (liall  not  be  fo  unreafonable 
"  as  to  expedt  confideration  from  perfons  to  whom 
"  it  is  not  agreeable  '." 
u.  c.  707.       When  the  new  Confuls  were  received  into  of- 
cius."  M.     fice,  their  immediate  predeceflbrs  being  by  the  late 
ceSus,  CoiT  ^^  precluded  for  five  years  from  holding  any  pro- 
vincial government,  it  became  neceffary  to  fill  fta- 

tiOQS 
i^FluUrcb.  ID  Caton.  p.  251, 
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tions  of  this  fort  with  thofe  who  had  formerly  been 
;ii  office,  and  who  hitherto  had  not  been  appoint- 
ed to  any  commiffion  abroad.  Accordingly  Bibu- 
lus,  who  had  been  the  colleague  of  Caefar  in  his 
Confulate,  was  appointed  to  the  government  of 
Syria,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Cralfus.  Cicero  was 
named  to  fuccecd  Appius  Claudius  in  Cilicia  and 
Cyprus,  Atius  Varus  was  appointed  Praetor  in 
Africa,  and  P.  Cornelius  Spinther  in  Achaia. 
Pompey,  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  a  difpenfation 
from  the  law,  in  continuing  to  hold  by  his  lieu- 
tenants the  government  and  command  of  the  ar- 
xny  in  Spain,  while  he  held  the  dignity  of  Conful 
in  the  city,  now  profefled  an  intention  to  take.pof- 
feflion  of  his  Spaniih  province  in  perfon,  and  he 
aftually  took  his  departure  from  Rome  for  this 
purpofe  ;  but  was  induced  to  fufpend  his  journey 
by  a  motion,  which  was  made  in  the  Senate  by 
Marcellus,  foon  after  his  acceflion  to  the  office  of 
Cionful,  on  which  he  was  then  entered. 

This  motion  related  to  Cxfar,  who  was  now  in 
pofleflion  of  a  very  important  privilege,  entitling 
him  to  fue  for  the  Confulate,  without  refigning  the 
command  of  his  army.  His  view  in  coveting  this 
privilege ;  his  continual  augmentation  of  the  troops 
in  his  province ;  his  addrefs  in  attaching  the  army 
to  himfelf;  his  inlinuation  ;  his  liberality  ;  bis  af- 
fiduity  to  gain  every  perlbn  that  could  be  won,  and 
to  preclude  from  power  every  one  likely  to  oppofe 
himfelf :  the  whole  tendency  of  his  condudt,  and 
the  enormous  power  he  had  acquired,  began  to 
O4  be 
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c  \i  A  P.  be  noticed  by  the  mod  inattentive,  and  gave  a  ge- 
■  '  '^  •     neral  alarm.    What  Cato  had  lo  otten  repiefcntcd, 
without  any  etfciSl,  began  to  be  generally  percei- 
ved ;  and  perfons,  who  had  formerly  tcraporifed,  or 
thought  to  conciliate  Ctcfar  by  conccflions,  were 
dclirous  now  to  recall  their  gifts,  or  to  remove  him 
from  the  pofl  of  enormous  advantage  he  had  gained. 
Many  members  of  the  Senate  had  become  remiis 
in  their  attendance,  and  regardlefs  even  of  their 
own   political   intcrefts.     The   few  who  exerted 
themfelves,  were  diftracled  with  pcrfonal  jealoufies 
and  dillrufl  of  each  other.     Cicero  in  particular, 
who  before  his  banifhment  had  been  ftrenuous  on 
the  fide  of  public  order,  now  grown  timorous  from 
the  futferings  he  had  incurred,  was  chiefly  atten- 
tive to  his  own  fatety,  which  he  (ludied  by  paying 
his  court  to  the  prevailing  powers.    There  was  no 
bar  in  Ca^far's  way,  belide  the  great  confideration 
and  the  jealoufy  of  Pompey,  who  had  been  hither- 
to fubfervient  to  his  defigns,  and  even  afTiIled  him 
in  procuring  his  privilege  to  Hand  for  the  Confu- 
late  in  abfcnce ;  but  now  faw  its  tendency,  and 
wifhed  to  withdraw  it.    It  was  probably,  therefore, 
with  the  approbation  of  Pompey,  though  after  his 
departure  from  Rome,  that  the  Confui  Marcelius, 
while  the  Senate  was  deliberating  on  other  re- 
moves and  appointments  in  the  provincial  govern- 
ments, propofed  that,  the  war  in  Gaul  being  linilh- 
ed,  Casfar  in  particular  fliould  be  recalled ;  or,  if 
his  friends  inllftcd  on  his  being  continued  in  his 
command,  that  he  ftiould  not  be  admitted  on  the 
lift  of  candidates  for  the  Confulat^,  until  he  com- 

phed 
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plied  with  the  law,  and  prefented  himfelf  perfonal-  chap. 
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ly  for  this  purpofe.  ■_    ^  '  ' 

This  motion  gave  rife  in  the  Senate  to  warm 
debates,  which  were  frequently  adjourned,  and  as 
often  refumed.  The  Conful  Sulpicius,  fupportr 
ed  by  fuch  of  the  Tribunes  as  were  in  the  intc- 
reft  of  Caefar,  oppofed  the  motion.  Pompey  him- 
felf, under  pretence  that  he  waited  the  iflue  of 
thefe  debates,  flopped  ihort  in  his  journey  to  bpaio, 
paffed  fome  time  at  Ariminum  in  reviewing  the 
new  levies  which  were  deftined  to  reinforce  the 
troops  of  his  province ;  and  at  laft,  being  fum- 
raoned  to  attend  the  Senate  on  the  fifteenth  of  Ai»- 
guft,  to  confider  of  the  provincial  arrangements  S 
he  returned  to  Rome. 

On  this  day,  Pompey  affedled  to  cciifurc  the 
violence  with  which  it  had  been  propofcd  to  recall, 
before  the  expiration  of  his  terra,  an  officer  legally 
appointed.  He  at  the  fame  time  acknowledged  his 
opinion,  that  Caefar  ought  not  to  unite  the  govern- 
ment of  a  province,  and  the  commajid  of  an  army 
with  the  dignity  of  Conful ;  but  difluaded  the  Se- 
TKrte  from  taking  any  immediate  refolution  on  that 
head.  The  debate  was  adjourned  to  the  firft  of  Sep- 
tember ^  Then  no  meeting  of  the  Senate  could  be 
formed  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  ful)je6l  was  again  re- 
fumed,  tKe  late  Conful  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  fa- 
ther-in-law to  Pompey,  propofed,  that  on  the  firft 
of  March,  when  the  perlons  deftined  to  fuccced 

the 
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CHAP  the  prcfent  Confuls  mud  have  entered  on  ofUce,  a 
-    '_  •  -  day  ihould  be  fixed  fpecially  to  confider  of  the 
province  of  Gaul;  and  moved  that  this  qucftion 
fhould  be  then  relumed  in  preference  to  any  other 
bufinefs  whatever  ' .     Marcellus  accordingly  pre- 
pared, and  laid  before  the  Senate  a  decree  for  this 
purpofe  on  the  laft  of  September.  By  the  firfl  claufc 
of  this  decree,  the  Confuls  elcdcd  for  the  cnfuing 
year  were  required,  on  the  firft  of  March,  to  move 
in  the  Senate  the  conlideration  of  the  Confular  pro- 
vinces, to  admit  no  other  bufinefs  to  precede  or  to 
be  joined  with  this,  and  to  futfer  no  interruption  in 
the  meetings  of  the  Senate,  even  on  account  of  the 
aflemblies  of  the  people.    By  the  fame  claufe,  it  was 
refolved.  That  the  three  hundred  Senators,  ap- 
pointed judges  for  the  year,  might  be  called  oflf 
from  their  fittings  in  the  courts  to  attend  the  Se- 
nate on  this  bufinefs ;  and  if  it  fhould  be  neceflary 
to  make  any  motion  on  this  fubjedl  in  the  affem- 
blies  of  the  People  at  large,  or  of  the  Plebeians  » 
feparately,  that  the  Confuls  Sulpicius  and  Marcel- 
lus, the  Praetors,  the  Tribunes,  or  fuch  of  them  as 
fliall  be  named  for  that  purpofe,  fhould  move  the 
people  accordingly. 

To  this  claufe  were  prefixed,  in  the  ufual  form, 
tjie  names  of  twelve  Senators,  as  the  authors  or 
movers  of  the  a6t. 

By  a  fecond  claufe,  bearing  the  fame  names,  a 
caution  was  entered  againft  any  obftrudion  to  be 
given  in  this  bufinefs  by  perfons  empowered  to 

controui 
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controul  the  Senate's  proceedings :  and  it  was  re-  chap. 
folved,  That  whoever  (hould  put  a  negative  on  «  ^  \x» 
this  decree,  fhould  be  declared  an  enemy  to  his 
country;  and  that  the  Senate,  notwithftaiKiing  any 
fuch  negative,  fliould  pcrfift  in  recording  its  own 
a(fl,  end  in  carrying  its  purpofe  into  efTe^l.  In  the 
face  of  this  refolution,  the  Tribunes  C.  Caelius, 
L.  Venicius,  P.  Cornelius,  C.  Vibius  Panfa,  inter- 
jpofed  their  negatives. 

By  another  claufe,  the  Senate  refolved.  That  on 
the  fame  day,  the  cafe  of  the  armies  of  the  re»- 
public  fliould  be  taken  into  confideration,  ahd  fill 
who  claimed  their  difmiflion,  either  on  account  of 
the  length  of  fervice,  or  any  other  confideration, 
fhould  be  heard  ;  and  that  this  likewife  fliould  be 
entered  on  the  journals  of  the  Senate,  notwithftand- 
ing  any  negative  interpofed  to  the  contrary.  Here 
the  Tribunes  C.  Cjelius  and  C.  Panla,  again  for- 
bade the  decree.  The  laft  claufe  related  to  the 
mode  of  carrying  into  execution  the  purpofe  of 
the  Pompeian  law,  with  refpe^  to  the  nominatioh 
of  Pro-praetors  to  the  province  of  Cilicia,  and  the 
other  eight  Praetorian  provinces ;  and  on  this 
claufe  likewife,  the  two  lall  mentioned  Tribunes 
entered  their  negative '. 

Thus  the  relblntions  of  the  Senate,  though  pre- 
ferved  on  their  own  records,  were,  by  the  continual 
interpofition  of  the  Tribunes,  prevented  from  ha- 
ving any  real  efledt.  And  Caefar,  from  the  difputes 
which  had  arifen  on  his  own  account,  had*  fuf- 

ficient 
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CHAP,  ficient  warning,  if  this  had  been  neccflUry,  to  pre- 
pare himfclf  for  an  approaching  conflidl.    It  is  in- 
deed likely,  that  though  in  adion  the  principal 
charaftcrs  of  his  mind  were  decifion  and  rapidity, 
yet  no  man  ever  laid  his  deligns  more  deep,  look- 
ed forward  to  confequenccs  more  remote,  or  wait- 
ed with  more  patience  the  proper  time  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  projedls.     He  had  now,  by  the  un- 
remitted application  of  eight  years,  acquired  the 
advantage,  for  the  fake  of  which, he  had  coveted 
the  command  in  Gaul ;  he  was  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,   v.hich   he  had  gradually  aug- 
mented from  two  or  three  legions  the  cllablifh- 
ment  of  his  province,  to  twelve,  well  inured  to 
fervice,  and  attached  to  his  pcrfon.     He  was  'm. 
polTeflion  of  a  privilege  to  Hand  for  the  Confulate^ 
without  difbanding  his  army  ;  and  when  he  Ihould 
unite  the  hril  civil  and  political  authority  in  the 
ilate,  with  an  army  at  the  gates  of  the  capital^ 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  might  be  confidercd  as 
fovereign  of  the  empire.    His  apparent  right  to  the 
advantages  he  had  gained  was  fuch,  that  the  re- 
folutions  of  the  Senate  againft  him,  however  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  prefervation  of  the  commonwealth, 
•  might  have  the  femblance  of  injuftice,  and  were 
likely  to  engage  both  his  own  3rmy  and  the  po- 
pulace of  Rome  in  his  quarrel.     He  himfelf  pre- 
pared for  the  iffue,  by  removing  every  caufe  of 
embarraflinent  in  his  province,  and  by  farther  at- 
taching the  legions  under  his  conrunand  with  gra- 
tifications and  bounties. 

He 
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He  had  difperfed  or  deftroyed  all  the  great  ar-  c  h  a  p. 
mies,  which  the  utmoll  efforts  of  the  Gaulilh  na-  ■  ^  j. 
tions,  in  the  preceding  campaign,  had  been  able 
to  affemble  againft  him  ;  but  he  had  not  reconciled 
the  Ipirits  of  that  people,  nor  inured  them  to  his 
government.  In  this  therefore  he  had  a  plaufiblc 
ground,  from  which  to  refute  the  allegations  of  the 
Senate,  who  proceeded  in  their  rcfolutions  to  recal 
him,  on  a  fuppolition,  that  the  war  in  his  province 
was  ended  ;  dnd  at  the  fame  time,  had  a  fair  pre- 
tence to  gratify  his  army  with  the  fpoils  of  the 
country.     For  thefe  purpofes,  foon  after  he  had  ' 

placed  the  legions  in  feparate  quarters,  he  had  in- 
telligence, or  affeded  to  believe,  that  the  war  was 
likely  to  break  out  afrefli  in  his  province ;  and  un- 
der this  pretence,  he  took  occafion  to  carry  different 
bodies  fucceflively  into  adion.  Leaving  M.  Anto- 
ny to  command  at  Bibrade  »  on  the  right  of  the 
Loire,  he  himfelf,  with  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
legions,  paffed  that  river,  took  the  canton  of  the 
Bituriges  by  furprife,  ^plundered  their  habitations, 
carried  many  of  the  people  into  captivity,  and 
continued  to  lay  wade  the  country,  until  they  and 
all  the  neighbouring  cantons  on  the  left  of  the 
Loire,  to  avert  thefe  calamities,  furrendered  them^ 
felves  at  difcretion. 

From  this  expedition,  in  which  he  fpent  forty 
days,  he  returned  to  his  quarters,  and  ordered  the 
two  legions,  which  had  been  thus  employed,  z 
gratuity  of  two  hundred  feftertii,  or  about  thirty 

ihillings 
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CHAt*.  flTilirngs  a  man  to  the  private  foldiers :  and  of 
'  about  two  thoufand  fcftertii,  or  fixteen  pounds  to 
the  Centurions.  This  money,  it  is  obferved  by 
the  hiftorian  ',  was  not  immediately  paid  ;  but  was 
retained  by  Caeftir  as  a  pledge  in  his  own  hand^, 
tor  remairtcd  as  a  debt  due  to  the  army,  giving  to 
every  individual  a  fpecial  intereft  in  the  fafety  and 
fliccefs  of  his  general,  on  whom  he  depended  for 
this  artd  other  emoluments.  ;'•'  ^  n 
■•^"'About  eighteen  days  after  this  firft  divifion  of 
tfie  army  had  returned  to  its  quarters,  other  two 
It^ions  were  r—  '  ..-d  on  a  like  expedition  be- 
tween the  Loii ^  the  Seine  -.     The  inhabitant 

cFthis  traA  were  to  fuffer  military  execution,  up- 
ofa  a  romplaint  that  they  infefted  the  recent  aci- 
cjuifitions  of  Caefar  beyond  the  Loire.  He  ac- 
cordingly marched  to  proted  his  new  allies ;  and 
bting  arrived  in  the  country,  from  whence  they 
were  faid  to  be  invaded,  found  the  fuppofed  enOi- 
my,  l)y  the  devaftations  of  the  preceding  carn- 
paign,  which  had  ruined  their  towiK  and  villages, 
reduced  to  live  in  temporary  huts,  in  which  they 
withftood  with  difficulty  the  inclemency  of  the 
feafoh,  and  tvere  rather  objefts  of  pity  than  of  hof- 
tile  refentment.  On  the  approach  of  the  Romans, 
they  fled  to  the  woods,  where  they  perilhed  in 
great  numbers,  from  the  effeds  of  famine  and 
cold/  To  force  them  to  an  immediate  furrender, 
or  to  cut  off  all  hopes  of  advantage  from  delay, 
Caefar  made  a  difpofition  to  prevent  their  having 
*ny  refpite  from  their  prefent  fufferings.    For  this 

purpofe, 
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piirpofe,  he  ordered  the  ruins  of  Genabum  '  to  be  c  m  a  p. 
repaired  as  a  place  of  arms,  quartered  his  legions  ^  '  ' 
there,  and  kept  the  horfe  and  irregular  infantry  in 
the  fielj  to  purfue  the  natives,  to  feize  their  per- 
fons,  or  otherwife  to  multiply  the  evils  to  which 
they  were  expofed.  In  this  fervice  too,  it  was  like- 
ly that  the  army  was  rewarded  by  the  diftribution 
of  captives,  and  were  allowed  to  have  a  claim 
,upon  Caefar  for  gratuities  equal  to  thofe  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  le- 
gions. 

Thefe  operations  led  on  to  the  ipring,  when  a 
more  real  fervice  took  place  on  the  irontiers  of 
the  low  countries.  From  that  quarter,  the  people 
of  the  Remi  -  had  given  information,  that  the  BtU 
lovaci,  or  inhabitants  of  what  is  now  called  the 
Beauvois,  with  other  cantons  on  the  right  of  the 
Oife,  were  adlually  arming,  and  meant  to  make 
war  on  the  Romans  and  their  allies. 

On  this  intimation,  Cxfar  thought  proper  again 
to  call  forth  the  eleventh  legion  into  fervice  ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  this  legion,  though  now  in 
its  eighth  campaign,  is  exprefsly  faid  to  have  been 
thus  employed  out  of  its  turn,  in  order  to  improve 
a  difcipline,  in  which,  when  compared  to  the  older 
legions,  they  were  deemed  to  be  flill  defedtive. 
The  eighth  and  ninth  legions,  the  one  from  the 
ilation  of  Fabius,  and  the  other  from  that  of  La- 
bienus,  were  ordered  to  join  them  in  the  country 
of  the  Suefones  *,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Oife 

and 
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CHAP,  aod  the  Aifne.     With  this  force  Caefar  palTed  the 
.     ^  ,    Qile  ',  but  arrived  too  late  to  ftifle  the  intcndtd 
cpmmotion.    The  Bellovaci  ' ,  with  forac  of  their 
nei^,hbour3,  apprehending,  from  the  fate  of  the 
jnations  on  the  Loire,  that  they  coald  not  rely  for 
fatety  on  their  own  innocence,  nor  on  the   care 
which  they  had  taken  to  avoid  giving  offence  tc 
the  Romans,  had  already  taken  arms  for  their  owr 
iccurity,  and  with  all  their  effeds  had  retired  to  a 
-ftrong  poll.  They  had  a  hill  in  their  front,  beyond 
which  there  lay  a  morafs,  and    in  that  fituatioi 
ihey  thought  themfelvcs  fufficicntly  fccure  with- 
out any  artificial  work.  -"^ 
,Ca;far  ported  himfelf  in  their  neighbourhood 
■and  fuppofing,  as  in  fome  former  inftances  of  th( 
iame  kind,  that  the  fuperiority  of  their  own  num 
bers  would  infpire  the  enemy  with  confidence,  h^ 
took  raeafures  to  augment  their  prefuraption,  am 
to  derive  fome  advantage  from   the   errors  the^ 
firere  likely  to  commit,  under  the  effeds  of  thi 
'idifpofition.     For  this  purpofc  he  affeded  unufaa 
caution,  fortified  his  camp  with  uncommon  care 
ifcatfcely  ventured  abroad  to  cover  bis  foragers,  ani 
ieemed  to  be  entirely  occupied  in  fecuring  him 
fel£ 

The  Gauls  however  continued  to  avoid  any  ge 
neral  action,  and  were  fatisfied  with  the  fuccefsfu 
war  they  were  fuffered  to  make  on  the  foraginj 
parties  which  were  fent  from  the  Roman  camp 
Being  joined  by  five  hundred  German  horfe,  the; 
attacked  and  deftroyed  the  cavalry,  which   hai 

com 
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come  to  the  afliftance  of  Caefar  from  the  cantons  chap. 
of  the  Remi  and  Lingones ' ,  and  on  which  he  v  '  \,  '  » 
chiefly  relied  for  covering  the  avenues  to  his  camp. 
By  this  lols  he  might  have  been  in  a  little  time 
reduced  to  great  diftrefs,  or  even  forced  to  retire, 
if  he  had  not  procured  a  fpeedy  reinforcement,  by 
ordering  Trcbonius,  with  the  two  legions  lately 
ftationed  at  Genabum-,  and  a  third  from  Avari- 
riim3,  to  join  him  without  delay. 

The  Gauls,  on  hearing  of  this  great  acccfRon  of 
Itrength  to  their  enemy,  and  rccolltcling  the  fatal 
blockade  and  ruin  of  their  countrymen  at  Alefia, 
determined  to  change  their  ground.  They  began 
to  execute  this  refolution  in  the  night,  by  remov- 
ing their  fick,  wounded,  and  baggage  ;  but  had 
made  fo  little  progrefs  at  break  of  day,  that  their 
intention  was  difcovcred,  and  C»f?ir,  before  they 
began  their  march,  had  time  to  pafs  the  morafs, 
and  to  take  pofleflion  of  the  rifing  ground  in  their 
front.  This  he  did  with  the  grcateft  difpatch  ; 
and  though  he  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  at- 
tack them  in  their  prefent  pofition,  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  take  advantage  of  any  movement  they 
lliould  make,  and  accordingly  continued  to  awe, 
and  to  keep  them  in  fufpenfe. 

The  Gauls  therefore,  inftead  of  being  able  to  de- 
part as  they  expedted  in  the  night,  were  obliged 
to  remain  a  day  in  prefence  of  their  enemy,  to  co- 
ver the  retreat  of  their  wounded  and  baggage.  They 
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c  Ti  A  p.  ftiH  fluttered  tiicuifclvcs,  that  the  Romans,  feeinj; 

.  ^^^'  them  remain  on  their  ground,  would  think  pro- 
per to  tall  back  to  their  former  camp  ;  but  ob- 
ferving,  that  while  the  greater  part  of  the  legi- 
ons continued  in  readinefs  for  adion,  others  be- 
gan to  intrench  themfelves  where  they  flood,  they 
had  rccourfe  to  a  fl;ratagem  under  cover  of  which 
they  might  themfelves  retire.  For  this  purpofc 
they  brought  forward  the  wood  and  ftraw,  which 
remained,  as  ufual,  on  the  ground  of  their  lafe 
encampment,  laid  them  in  a  continued  train  a- 
long  the  front,  and  having  fet  them  on  fire,  pro- 
duced fuch  a  line  of  fmokc,  as  darkened  the  fields 
between  the  two  arnlies.  Under  this  cover  they 
began  their  retreat,  and  before  Cae£ar  could  ven- 
ture to  penetrate  the  cloud  of  fmoke  in  purfuit  of 
them,  hud  gained  a  coniiderable  diftance.  On  the 
firll  light  of  this  uncommon  appearance,  he  fuf- 
peded  their  intention,  and  began  to  advance ;  but 
the  precautions,  which  he  was  obliged  to  take,  in 
order  to  guard  againfl:  any  polfible  ambufcade  or 
furpriie,  gave  the  Gauls  the  time  which  they  want- 
ed to  effed  undifturbed  the  firft  part  of  their  move- 
ment. 

Before  night  they  halted  again,  about  ten  miles 
from  their  former  fl:ation,  and  with  their  flying 
parties  recurred  to  the  fame  means  they  had  hither- 
to employed  to  dillrefs  the  Roman  array.  They 
fucceeded  in  moft:  of  their  attempts  on  the  fbaall 
parties  which  were  fent  abroad  by  Caefar  to  pro- 
cure him  provilions ;  and  having  reduced  him  to 
the  necefl[ity  of  depending  entirely  for  the  fubfift:- 

ence 
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cilce  of  his  army  on  what  a  fingle  diftriifl  in  his  chap. 
rear  could  fupply,  they  formed  a  defign,  with  the  .^^^'  . 
choice  of  their  army,  to  furround  and  to  cut  off 
the  parties,  which  they  expeded  he  muft  employ 
on  that  particular  fervice.  C^far  had  intelligence 
of  their  defign,  and  prepared,  in  his  turn,  what  fel- 
dom  fails  to  fucceed  a  counter  furprife.  He  placed 
his  army  in  a  proper  poiition  to  cut  off  or  command 
their  ambufcade  j  and  having  thus  taken  or  def- 
troyed  the  flower  of  their  army,  obliged  the  remain- 
der, who  were  thrown  into  defpair  by  fo  great  a 
lofs,  to  furrender  themfelves  at  difcretion.  Incon- 
fequence  of  this  furrender.  the  Romans  had  entire 
poffeflion  of  all  the  cantons  in  that  neighbourhood. 

The  Belgic  nations  being  thus  finally  fubdued, 
and  Caefar  having  no  longer  any  enemy  to  oppofe 
him  in  the  field,  except  a  few  defperate  bands  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  who,  either  from 
fear  of  his  fevcrity,  or  averfion  to  his  government, 
had  deferted  their  own  fettlements,  he  determined 
to  ad  againfl  the  refradory  in  different  quarters  at 
once,  and  to  cut  off  the  retreats,  which,  in  cafe  of 
diftrefs,  this  remnant  of  the  nations  who  lately  op- 
pofed  him  mutually  gave  to  one  another.  He  fent 
C.  Fabius,  with  twenty-five  cohorts,  to  ad  on  the  • 
left  of  the  Loire  •,  the  twelfth  legion,  towards  the 
fources  of  the  Garonne,  with  orders  to  cover  the 
approaches  to  Narbonne  from  the  incurfions  of  any 
ftragglers,  whom  his  intended  feverities  might  force 
upon  defperate  attempts  on  that  fide.  He  hira- 
felf,  with  Labieniis  and  Mark  Antony,  proceeded 
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ctiAV  ^°  ^^^  Mcufc,  where  the  territories  of  the  late  un 
XXV.     fortunate  Ambiorix  ',  begiiuiiiig  to  be  re- peopled 
and  the  nation  reinllated  under  its  former  leado 
were  become  again  the  objedk  of  his  vcngcantH 
To  convince  this  unhappy  people,  that  they  were 
not  to  enjoy  peace  under  the  government  of  a 
Prince  who  had  prefumed   to  circumvent  and  to 
deftroy  a  part  of  the  Roman  army,  he  renewed 
his  military  execution  againft  them,  ifluing  his  or- 
ders, as  in  the  former  inftance,  to  fpare  neither 
fex  nor  age. 

While  Ca^far  himfclf  was  employed  in  this  man- 
ner, C.  Fabius  being  arrived  at  the  place  of  his 
deftination,  between  the  lower  parts  of  the  Loire 
and  the  Garonne,  found  a  confiderable  force  in 
arms  againft  Caninius  Rebilus,  the  Roman  officer, 
who  was  ftationed  in  that  quarter.  The  natives 
had  befieged  fortrefs  which  was  in  poll'eflion  of 
the  Romans  ;  but  alarmed  by  the  approach  of 
Fabius,  they  withdrew,  and  endeavoured  to  pafs 
the  Loire  to  the  northward.  In  this  attempt,  be- 
ing intercepted  in  their  march,  and  obliged  to 
tight  the  Roman  detachment,  they  were  defeated 
with  great  flaughter.  After  this  calamity,  about 
five  hundred,  who  efcaped  from  the  field  under 
Drapes,  a  prince  of  that  country,  formerly  dif- 
tinguilhed  in  the  war,  took  their  flight  in  the 
oppofite  direction,  and  propofed  to  attack  the  Ro- 
man province  of  Narbonne,  in  order,  with  its  fpoils, 

to 
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to  compenfate  the  loffes  which  they  therafelves  had  chap. 
fuflained.  *  .\  \* 

Meantime  Fabius,  in  confequence  of  hisvicf^ory, 
received  the  fubmilfion  of  all  the  nations  from  the 
Loire  to  the  Seine,  and  quite  down  to  the  fea  coaft. 
And  having  taken  mealiires  to  fecnre  liis  conqued, 
followed  Drapes  to  the  fouthward,  overtook  him 
beyond  the  Garonne,  and  obliged  him,  being  no 
longer  in  condition  to  make  any  attempt  on  the 
Roman  province  as  he  propofed,  to  take  refuge  at 
Uxellodunum  *,  a  place  of  (Irength,  lituated  on  a 
fteep  rock,  at  the  confluence  of  fome  of  thofe 
ftreams,  which,  falling  from  the  Cevennes,  form  * 
the  Garonne  by  their  jundion. 

Here  Caninius  and  Fabius  having  joined  their 
forces  together,  made  difpofitions  to  inveft  their 
enemy  ;  but  before  their  works  were  completed, 
Drapes,  while  he  had  yet  accefs  to  the  fields,  will- 
ing to  fpare  the  magazines  which  he  had  made 
up  in  the  fortrcfs,  ventured  abroad  with  a  detach- 
ment, at  the  head  of  which  he  was  furprifed  and 
taken.  The  natives,  however,  who  remained  in 
the  place,  being  fupplied  for  a  confiderable  time 
with  proviiions,  refolved  on  a  vigorous  defence ; 
and,  by  baffling  the  Roman  army  for  fome  time  in 
its  attack,  began  to  raife  up  anew  the  hopes  and 
experftations  of  the  nations  around  them.  Cacfar 
thought  the  redudion  of  this  place  an  objed  that 
called  for  his  own  prefcnce.  Having  therefore  fent 
Labienus  to  the  Mofelle,  and  having  left  M.  An- 
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CHAP,  topy  to  command  in  the  low  countries,  he  himfelf, 
y^^^/'  with  his  ufual  difpatch,  travcrfcd  great  part  of 
Gaul,  and  appeared  on  the  Garonne,  equally  un- 
pxpeded  by  his  own  people,  and  by  the  enemy 
who  were  belieged  in  the  fortrcfs  of  Uxellodunum. 
The  place  being  ftrong  by  nature,  and  in  no 
want  of  provifions,  could  be  forced  only  by  inter- 
cepting its  fupply  of  water.  For  this  purpofe  Cac- 
far  lined  the  banks  of  the  river  with  archers  and 
(lingers,  and  eflfedually  prevented  the  befieged 
from  fupplying  themfelves  from  thence.  He  pro- 
ceeded neiLt  to  exclude  them  from  the  ufe  of  a 
•  ipring  which  burft  from  the  rock  in  the  approach 
to  their  town  ;  for  having  got  the  command  of  the 
ground,  he  puftied  a  mine  to  the  fource  from  which 
the  water  came,  diverted  it  from  its  former  direc- 
tion, and,  by  depriving  the  befieged  of  this  laft 
rcfource,  obliged  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
truft  to  his  ipercy.  In  this,  however,  they  expe- 
rienced what  the  author ' ,  from  whom  thefe  ac- 
counts are  taken,  confidered  as  more  than  the  ufual 
feverity  of  ancient  war.  Caefar,  according  to  this 
hiftorian,  having  given  proof  of  his  clemency,  be- 
thought himfelf  now  of  an  example  of  juftice  ; 
and  for  this  purpofe  ordered  fuch  as  had  carried 
arms  in  defence  of  Uxellodunum  to  have  their 
Jiands  (truck  off  *.  And  this  refined  ad  of  cruel- 
ty 

I  Hift.  de  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  viii.  c.  44. 

I  Cscfar  quum  fuam  lenitatem  cognitam  omnibus  fciret— — OmnibtM  qui 
arnna  tulerant  manus  precidit.  Vitam  conceflit  quo  tcffatior  efltt  poena  im- 
proborum.    De  Bell.  Gall,  hb-  viii.  c.  44. 
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ty  being  joined  to  the  many  barbarous  executions  c  h  a  p. 
with  which  the  conquefi  of  that  country  had  been  u— v-w 
atchieved,  thus  ended  the  war  in  Gaul. 

The  ufual  time  of  putting  the  troops  into  win- 
ter quarters  not  being  come,  Caefar  thought  pro- 
per to  vifit  the  nations  upon  the  Adour,  or  what 
is  now  called  Gafcony  '  ;  the  only  part  of  his  new 
conquefts  in  the  acquifition  of  which  he  had  not 
aded  in  perfon.  He  marched  through  this  coun- 
try at  the  head  of  two  legions,  and  was  every  where 
received  with  the  moll  perfedt  fubmiflion.  From 
thence  he  repaired  to  Narbonne,  the  capital  of  his 
original  province,  held  the  ufual  conventions  for 
the  difpatch  of  civil  affairs,  and  made  a  difpofition 
for  the  quarters  of  his  army  during  the  winter. 
By  this  difpofition  two  legions  were  ftationed  in 
the  high  country,  towards  the  fources  of  the  Ga- 
onne  and  the  Loire,  or  in  the  territories  of  the  Li- 
movaci  and  Arverni  ^ :  two  at  Bibrad6  between  the 
Soane  and  the  Loire-,  two  between  the  Loire  and 
the  Seine  3 ;  and  the  remaining  four  under  the 
command  of  Trebonius,  Vatinius,  and  Quintus 
Tullius  Cicero,  in  different  parts  of  the  low  coun- 
tries. To  this  quarter  of  his  new  conquells  he 
himfelf  repaired,  and  fixed  his  refidence  at  Ne- 
metocenna  *,  in  the  centre  of  his  northern  fta- 
tions. 
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CHAF.      By  this  diftribution  of  his  army,  Caefar  formed 
a  kind  of  chain  from  the  frontier  of  bis  origiuul 
province,  quite  through  the  heart  of  his  new  ac, 
quifitions  to  the  Mcufe  and  the  Schcld.     And  by 
his  i'ceining  -anxiety  for  the  lafcty  of  his  northcni 
extremity  and  lliil  more  by  his  own  diftance  from 
Italy,  he  probably  lulled  for  a  while  the  vigilance 
or  jealoufy  of  his  principal  opponents  at  Rome 
His  own  attention,  however,  to  the  ftate  of  p^ 
lilies  in  the  city  was  never  lefs  remitted  or  flack. 

Mark  Antony,  a  perfon  notorioully  profligart 
and  diflipated  ;  but  when  the  occaHon  required  e:. 
ertion,  daring,  flrenuous  and  eloquent,  as  will  ap 
pear  on  occafion  in  the  fcquel  of  this  hiftory,  now 
began  to  be  employed  by  Caifar  in  the  atlairs  of 
the  city  ;  and,  under  pretence  of  ftanding  for  the 
priefthood,  was  fent  from  Gaul,  where  he  had 
recently  fcrved  in  the  array,  to  bear  a  principal 
part  among  the  agents  and  emiflaries  of  his  gene- 
ral at  Rome.  Theie  agents  were  continually  bu- 
lled in  extolling  the  merits  of  their  employer, 
and  in  gaining  to  his  intereil  every  perfon  of  con- 
iideration  who  could  in  any  degree  advance  or  ob- 
ftrud  his  deligns.  In  the  conqueft  of  Gaul,  they 
alleged  that  he  added  to  the  patrimony  of  the 
Roman  People  a  territory  of  no  lefs  than  three 
thoufand  miles  in  circumference,  and  a  revenue  of 
forty  millions  Roman  money  ' .  They  took  care 
at  the  fame  time,  in  his  name  and  by  his  diredions, 

under 

I  Plutarcb.  in  Vit.  Calonls,  p.  i6?.      Sueton.  in  Jul.  Cxf.  c.  25.    i 
twecn  about  three  and  four  liundrcd  thoufand  pound?. 
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under  the  pious  pretence  of  celebrating  the  me-  chap. 
mory  of  his  daughter,  the  late  wife  of  Pompey,  to ,  '  ^  '  . 
cajole  the  people  with  public  entertainments  and 
feafts ;  and  proceeded  to  execute,  at  a  great  ex- 
pence,  the  fplendid  works  which  he  had  formerly 
ordered.  -  •• 

Caefar  himfelf,  at  the  fame  time,  was  careful  to 
fecure  the  affedions  of  the  army ;  doubled  their 
pay,  and  was  lavifti  in  all  the  other  articles  which 
were  derived  from  his  bounty.  Befides  his  occa- 
fional  liberality  to  the  legions  in  time  of  the  war, 
he  gave,  or  engaged  himfelf  to  pay,  to  each  par- 
ticular foldier,  what  to  perfons  of  that  condition 
was  a  confiderable  objed.  In  the  city  he  even  en- 
tered into  the  fecrets  of  every  family,  and,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  gained  the  mafter  by  courting  the 
miftrefs  or  ft^vourite  flavc.  His  purfe  was  ever 
open  to  gratify  the  covetous  with  prefeiits,  to  re- 
lieve the  necelfitous,  and  to  filence  the  creditors  of 
thofe  who  were  oppreflld  with  debt.  He  encou- 
raged the  prodigal  to  fquander  their  patrimonies, 
and  freely  lent  them  the  aids  v/hich  their  extra- 
vagance rendered  neceflary  to  them.  He  kept  a 
(  orrefpondence  at  the  fame  time  with  dependent 
and  foreign  princes ;  and  took  upon  him  the  pro- 
teclion  of  provincial  towns,  in  order  to  fecure  their 
attachment  and  their  confidence  * . 

While  the  Proconful  of  Gaul  w^s  thus  extend- 
ing his  influence  in  the  empire,  he  had  amufed 
Pompey  by  affigning  to  him,  in  all  their  arrange- 
ments. 

I  Sacton.  in  Jul.  C«f.  c.  26,  27,  aS. 
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c  H  A  r.  ments,  what  was  apparently  the  place  of  honour 
■  '  y  '  and  of  importance  at  the  head  of  affairs  at  Rome  ; 
as  he  had  gratified  CraflTus  likewife  by  leaving  him 
to  choofc  the  mod  lucrative  government,  while  he 
himfelf  fubmitted  to  be  employed  as  a  mere  pro- 
viofiial  officer,  to  explore  a  barbarous  country,  and 
to  make  war  with  its  natives.  But  by  thus  yield- 
ing the  fuppofed  preference  of  ftation  to  his  ri- 
vals, he  actually  employed  them  as  the  willing 
tools  and  minifters  of  his  own  ambition.  The  for- 
mer, with  all  his  difpofition  to  emulation  and  jea- 
loufy,  for  fome  time  the  dupe  of  thefe  artifices, 
imagined  that  Csfar  had  rifen  in  the  State  by  his 
permiflion,  and  that  the  prefent  condition  of  par- 
ties was  the  fruit  of  his  own  addrefs.  As  he  him- 
felf, for  the  raofl  part,  endeavoured  to  obtain  his 
ends  by  means  indired  and  artificial,  he  was  the 
more  eafily  duped  by  thofe  who  affected  to  be  de- 
ceived, and  who  by  that  means  wpre  able  to  over- 
reach him.  Although  it  was  impoffible  for  him 
now  to  remain  any  longer  infenfible  to  the  fupe- 
riority  which  Caefar  had  acquired,  or  to  thofe  flill 
more  important  objects  at  which  he  was  aiming, 
yet  he  had  not  hitherto  taken  his  part  openly  nor 
diredly  againft  him,  but  contented  himfelf  with 
employing  others  in  placing  ill-concerted  and  in- 
effectual obftrudtions  in  his  way,  which  he  fome- 
times  difowned,  and  always  feebly  fupported.  At 
laft,'  and  in  the  profecution  of  the  meafures  of 
which  we  have  obferved  the  beginning  in  the  Se- 
nate, he  hazarded  the  whole  authority  of  that  body 

againfl 
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againfl  Caefar,  without  having  provided  any  mili-  chap. 
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tary  power  to  enforce  their  commands.  ./  ^   '  . 

Pompey  himfelf,  while  moll  under  the  influence 
of  ambition,  and  when  he  had  it  moft  in  his  power 
to  trample  on  the  civil  conftitution  of  his  country, 
had  fliewn  a  refpedt  for  the  commonwealth,  which 
kept  him  within  bounds  that  were  confiftcnt  with 
this  fpecies  of  government ;  and  he  imagined  that 
no  man  could  prefume  to  furpafs  himfelf  in  pre- 
tenfions  to  rife  above  the  ordinary  level.  In  the 
courfe  of  debates  relating  to  the  prefent  ftate  of 
affairs,  he  generally  fpoke  ambiguoully,  or  affedled 
to  difbelieve  the  deligns  that  were  imputed  to 
Csefar ;  but  finding,  on  the  laft  motion  which  was 
made  to  recall  him  from  Gaul,  that  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  Senate  were  turned  upon  himfelf,  he  was 
forced  to  fome  explanation  ;  in  which,  with  appa- 
rent embarraflinent,  he  faid,  that  although  it  was 
his  opinion,  that  the  Proconful  of  Gaul  could  not, 
in  confidence  with  juftice,  be  inftantly  recalled, 
yet  that  after  the  firft  of  March  he  (hould  have 
no  difficulties  on  the  fubjedl.  "  But,"  fays  one 
of  the  Senators,  "  What  if  this  motion  fliould 
"  then  have  a  negative  put  upon  it?"  "  I  ihall 
"  make  no  diflindion,"  replied  Pompey,  "  be- 
"  tween  Ccefar's  refufmg  to  obey  the  order  of  the 
"  Senate,  and  his  procuring  fome  one  here  to  for- 
"  bid  that  order."  *'  But  what  if  he  perfift  in 
*'  demanding  the  Confulate  while  he  retains  his 
'  province  and  his  army  ?"     *•  What,"  replied 

Pompey, 
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CHAP.  Pompey,  "  if  my  own  child  fliould  offer  me^io- 
.  ^^y\  .  "  lence'?'* 

After  the  attempt  uhich  had  been  made  to  fix 
the  qucftion  of  Caefar's  recall  for  the  firfl  of  March, 
Pompey  being  at  Naples,  was  taken  ill,  and  fup- 
pofcd  to  be  in  danger.  His  recovery  gave  a  gene- 
ral fatisfadion,  of  which  he  had  afterwards  very 
flattering  proofs  in  his  progrefs  through  Italy.  He 
was  every  where  met  by  proceflions,  found  the 
ways  (Irowed  before  him  with  flowers,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  multitudes,  who  appeared  to  be  frantic 
with  joy  for  the  return  of  his  health. 

Whatever  part  Pompey  himfclf  or  his  emiflparies 
may  have  bad  in  procuring  thefe  demonfl rations  of 
refped  and  affection,  it  is  probable  he  was  highly 
flattered  with  them,  and  either  mi  (look  them  him- 
felf,  or  hoped  that  others  rtiould  Aiiftake  them,  as 
the  proofs  of  a  confideration  and  power  which  no 
attempt  of  his  rival  could  overfet  or  impair. 

The  principal  attention  of  all  parties,  during 
this  fummer  and  autumn,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
had  been  turned  to  the  aflfairs  of  Caefar,  and  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  the  courfe  he  purfued :  and 
they  were  but  for  a  little  while  diverted  from  this 
cbjedt  by  an  alarm  on  the  fide  of  Syria.  The 
Parthians,  encouraged  by  their  late  fuccefs  againft 
CrafTus,  pafled  the  Euphrates  with  a  great  army, 
commanded  by  Pacorus,  fon  to  Orodes,  under  the 
direction  of  Ofaces,  a  veteran  or  experienced 
leader.     They  had,  during  the  preceding  winter, 

made 

4  Cicer.  Epi;1.  ad  Familiares,  lib.  viii.  ep.  8. 
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made  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Armenia,  and  chap. 

.  XXV. 

in  this  invaiion  were  to  be  joined  by  his  forces.  u->,-^ 
The  difafter  of  Craflus  had  rendered  the  Parthian 
name  terrible  at  Rome ;  and  this  intelligence 
ftruck  a  momentary  panic  in  the  city,  as  if  an  ene- 
my were  already  at  the  gates.  Some  propofcd  to 
give  Pompey  the  command  in  Syria  ;  fome  to  fend 
Caefar  thither ;  and  others,  to  fend  both  the  prc- 
fent  Confuls  to  the  army  with  a  proper  reinforce- 
ment'. 

But  before  thefe  meafures  could  be  adjuftcd,  or 
before  any  reinforcement  could  be  ready  to  join 
the  army  in  Syria,  the  people  were  relieved  of 
their  fears  by  Caius  Callius,  the  general  then  com- 
manding under  Bibulus  in  that  province.  This  of- 
ficer having  obliged  the  Parthians  to  withdraw  from 
Antioch  ;  in  their  retreat  attacked  and  routed  them 
with  great  llaughter.  Ofaces  in  that  action  received 
fome  wounds,  of  which,  in  u  few  days  afterwards, 
he  died ;  and  the  Parthian  army  remained  inadive 
during  the  following  year  in  their  retreat  beyond 
the  Euphrates;  fenlible,  in  their  turn,  that  a  war  car- 
ried over  the  waftcs  of  that  defolatcd  frontier  might 
be  ruinous  to  any  power  by  whom  it  was  attempted. 

Bibulus,  the  Proconful  of  Syria,  foon  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Parthians,  arrived  in  his  province, 
and,  according  to  the  eftablifhed  practice  of  the 
Romans,  laid  his  pretenfions  to  a  triumph  for 
the  vidtory  which,  under  his  aufpices,  though  be- 
fore his  arrival,  had  been  obtained  by  his  lieu- 
tenant. 

This 

I  Cicer.  ad  FamiUarei,  lib.  viii.  cp.  ro. 
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CHAP.  This  invalion  of  Syria,  as  well  as  fome  diftui 
bances  in  his  own  province,  furniflied  Cicero,  ui 
the  fume  time,  with  the  occafion  of  fome  military 
operations,  of  which  we  have  a  particular  account, 
in  his  letters,  and  which,  though  not  material  to 
the  military  hiftory  of  the  times,  are  not  unworthy 
of  notice,  as  they  relate  to  this  eminent  perfonagc. 
He  had  taken  pofleiVion  of  his  command  inCiliciav^ 
and  however  better  fitted  by  his  habits  for  the 
Forum  and  the  political  alTemblies  at  Rome  than 
for  the  field,  pofTeflcd  abilities  to  qualify  him  for 
any  llation,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
and  prepared  for  the  defence  of  his  province.  He 
had  fet  out  from  Rome  in  May ;  and  having  had 
a  conference  with  Pompey  at  Tarentum,  arrived 
at  Brundifium  on  the  twenty-firft  of  that  month  '. 
The  military  cftablifliment  of  Cilicia  being  no 
more  than  twelve  thoufimd  foot  and  two  thoufand 
horfe,  Cicero  applied  for  an  augmentation  of  it, 
and  on  the  fourth  of  June  was  Hill  at  Brundifium, 
waiting  for  an  anfwer  to  this  application.  But 
finding  that  his  requeft,  having  been  oppofed  by 
the  Conful  Sulpicius  %  was  unfuccefsful,  he  fet  fail 
from  that  place,  arrived  at  Adlium  on  the  fifteenth 
of  that  month,  and,  paffing  through  Athens,  reach- 
ed his  province  on  the  laft  of  July.  Here  he  found 
the  troops,  in  confequence  of  a  mutiny  which  had 
recently  broke  out  amongft  them,  feparated  from 
their  officers,  difperfed  in  places  of  their  own 
choofing,  the  men  of  entire  cohorts  abfent  from 

their 

I  Cieero  ad  Fatniliar.  lib.  iii.  ep.  3. 
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their  colours,  and  conlidering  themfelves  as  ^x-  chap. 

XXV 

empt  from  any  authority  or  government  whatever*  ■  \  '  ' 
In  thefe  circumftances  the  new  governor  trufting 
to  the  refpedl  that  was  due  to  the  name  and  com- 
miffion  of  Proconful,  ordered  M.  Annius,  one  of 
his  lieutenants,  to  aflemble  as  many  as  he  could 
of  the  mutinous  troops,  and  to  encamp  at  Iconium 
in  Licaonia.  There  he  joined  them  on  the  twen- 
ty-fourth of  Auguft  ;  and,  having  intelligence  of 
the  Parthian  invalion,  took  meafures  for  the  fecu- 
rity  of  his  province ;  marched,  without  lofs  of 
time,  to  Cybiftra,  on  the  frontier  of  Cappadocia ; 
look  under  his  protedtion  the  king  Ariobarzanes, 
who  was  then  by  a  powerful  fadion  in  his  own 
kingdom  threatened  with  a  revolt,  and  by  receiv- 
ing him  as  a  prince  in  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
difpellcd  the  llorm  which  had  been  gathering 
againll  him.  Pic  accepted,  at  the  fame  time,  of  the 
offers  which  were  made  by  Dejotarus  to  join  him 
with  all  his  forces ;  and  being  in  this  fituation 
when  he  received  accounts  that  the  Parthians  had 
prefented  themfelves  before  Antioch,  he  fuppofed 
that  his  prefencC  might  be  wanted  to  cover  his 
own  frontier  on  the  fide  of  Syria.  He  according- 
ly moved  to  that  quarter,  in  order  to  fecure  the 
paffes  of  the  mountains.  Here  however  he  learnt, 
that  the  ftorm  had  blown  over ;  that  the  enemy 
obliged  to  withdraw,  and  had  fuftained  a  confider- 
able  lofs  in  their  retreat ;  and  that  Bibulus  was  then 
at  Antioch.  This  intelligence  he  communicated  to 
Dejotarus,  intimating,  at  the  fame  time,  _that  his 
alliitance  was  no  longer  neceflary. 

The 
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cii  A  P.  Tlic  province  of  Ciilicia  had  been  for  fomc  yean 
-  ^^'  fubjcdt  to  the  Romans ;  but  the  inlmbitants  of  the 
mountainous  parts  had  never  acknouledged  their 
authority,  nor  even  that  of  their  own  national  1'. 
Tcreigns.  Cicero,  being  now  with  an  army  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  thofe  mountains,  and  fmding  that 
the  people  had  retired  to  their  ftrong  holds,  with  a 
refolution  to  oppolc  his  authority,  formed  a  defign 
to  furprife  thei.i ;  and,  for  the  better  execution  of 
his  proje<5t,  made  a  feint  to  withdraw  to  £pipha« 
nia,  where  he  haltetl  for  a  day,  as  if  to  rcfrefli  hi« 
troops.  On  the  day  following,  which  was  the 
eleventh  of  Odober,  in  the  evening,  he  put  hi« 
army  again  in  motion  towards  the  mountains,  and 
before  morning  arrived  in  the  midft  of  his  enemies, 
who  by  this  time  had  returned  to  their  ufual  ha- 
bitations ;  cut  them  off  feparately,  purfued  fuch  as 
fled,  forced  their  ftrong  holds,  and  in  about  iixty 
days  reduced  to  fubmiflion  a  number  of  towns 
and  a  confiderable  tradl  of  country,  which  had 
never  before  acknowledged  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. 

The  troops,  on  this  occafion,  faluted  their  com- 
mander with  the  title  of  Imperator  ;  which  being 
ufually  given  to  vidorious  leaders ',  was  commonly 
underflood  as  the  fulTrage  of  the  army  for  obtaining 
a  triumph.  Cicero  himfelf,  accordingly,  on  this 
circumftance,  together  with  the  fervice  which 
gave  occalion  to  it,  afterwards  grounded  his  claim 
to  that  honour.     This  claim,  indeed,  he  fcarcely 

feems 

z  Cicero  ad  Familiar,  lib.  xr.  ep.  4. 
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feems  to  have  ferioufly  entertained  ;  he  even  treats 
it  as  a  jeft  in  fome  of  his  letters :  yet  the  triumph 
being  in  thefe  latter  times  conlidered  rather  as  the 
means  of  acquiring^  a  certain  rank  in  the  common- 
wealth, than  as  a  meafare  or  acknowledgment  of 
military  fervice,  he  fubmitted  his  pretenlions  to 
the  Senate,  and  urged  his  friends  to  fupport  them. 
His  condud  as  governor  of  a  province,  at  a  time 
"'  when  this  llation  was  fuppofed  to  give  a  licence 
to  every  fpccies  of  rapine  and  opprellion,  did  ho- 
nour to  his  own  difpoiition,  and  to  thofe  literary 
ftudies  in  which  he  was  taught  to  choofe  the  ob- 
jeds  of  his  ambition  and  his  habits  of  life.     In  this 
charader  he  declined,  both  for  himfclf  and  for  his 
attendants,  all  thofe  prefents,  contributions,  and 
even  fupply  of  provifions,  of  which  cuftom  or  law 
had  authorifed  Roman  officers  of  State  to  avail 
themfclves  in  palling  through  the  proviiK'cs.     In 
his  command  he  dillinguiftied  himfelf  by  his  hu- 
manity, condefcenfion,  and  difinterellednefs  ;  was 
eafy  of  accefs   and   hofpitable  ;    open,   in   parti- 
cular to  all  perfons  of  reputed  ingenuity,  whom 
he  entertained  without  oftcntation.     Infuch  litua- 
tions  Roman  officers,  though  of  great  merit,  in- 
dulged  themfelves   in   what   was  the  cuftom  of 
their  times ;  they  drained  the  provinces  to  accu- 
mulate their  own  fortunes,  or  placed  their  money 
there  at  extravagant  interell.     He  was  governed 
by  different  maxims,  and  wilhed  to  rife  above  his 
contemporaries  by  the  fame  of  his  difintereftednefs, 
as  well  as  by  that  of  his  ingenuity  and.  civil  ac- 
VoL.  in.  Q^  complilhmcnts. 
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CHAP,  complifhments.  Other  citizens  might  poflcfs  great- 
'  »r  fteadiners,  and  force  or  elevation  of  mind  ;  but 
his  fine  genius,  his  talents,  and  preference  of  repu- 
tation to  profit,  of  which  his  weaknefs  indeed  of- 
ten prevented  the  full  eft'ed,  ft  ill  rendered  him  an 
important  acquiiition  to  either  of  the  parties  in  the 
commonwealth.  And  as  they  endeavoured  to  gain, 
fo  they  even  feemed  to  acquire,  his  fupport  in  their 
turns. 

Whilft  the  concerns  of  State  in  the  provinces 
were  thus  adminiftered  by  the  commanders  to 
whom  they  were  intrufted,  the  ufual  time  of  elec- 
tions at  Rome  being  arrived,  L.  iEmilius  Paulus, 
and  C.  Claudius  Marcellus,  were  elected  to  fuccced 
in  the  Conlulate  of  the  following  year. 

Soon  after  thcfe  elections  attempts  were  made, 
though  without  effedt,  to  carry  into  execution  fome 
of  the  regulations  devifed  by  Pompey,  in  his  late 
adminiftration,  to  check  the  corruption  of  the  times. 
Calidius  had  been  engaged  in  the  laft  competition, 
and  immediately  upon  his  difappointment  was 
brought  to  trial  for  illegal  means  employed  in  his 
canvafs.  He  was  acquitted  ;  but,  in  return  for  the 
profecution  he  had  undergone,  retorted  the  charge 
on  Marcellus,  and  wiftied  to  annul  his  election  ; 
but  failed  in  the  attempt. 

Of  thofe  who  were  now  eledled,  Caius  Marcellus, 
as  well  as  his  relation  and  immediate  predeceflbr 
Marcus  Marcellus,  was  underftood  to  be  in  the 
intereft  of  Pompey.  jEmilius  Paulus,  a  Senator  of 
high  rant,  and  of  courfe  interefted  in  the  preferva- 

tion 
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tion  gF  the  republic,  the  honours  of  which  he  Vasc  h  a  p. 
fo  well  entitled  to  ihare,  was  expeded  to  fupport  ^^^'  , 
the  meafures  of  the  Senate,  and  adhere  to  the  ef- 
tablilhed  fornis.  And  thus  together  with  internal 
peace,  the  government  fecmed  to  recover  its  an- 
cient feverity.  Appius  Claudius,  late  Proconful  of 
Cilicia,  and  Calpurnius  Pifo,  were  appointed  Cen- 
fors,  and  feemed  to  have  authority  lufficient  to  carry 
into  execution  the  powers  lately  reftorcd  to  this 
office  by  the  ordinance  of  Scipio.  It  was  particu- 
larly  expedled  that  thcfe  Cenfors  would  hold  an 
even  balance  between  the  fadlions.  Appius  favour- 
ed Pompey,  but  Pifo,  from  his  relation  of  father-in- 
law  to  Caefar,  was  entruitcd  to  check  the  partiality 
of  his  colleague.  The  hopes  of  the  Senate  were 
likewife  conlidcrably  raifed  by  the  unexpected  no- 
mination of  Caius  Scribonius  Curio  to  be  one  of  the 
Tribunes.  Servius  Pola,  after  being  eleded  into 
this  office,  had  been  convided  of  bribery,  his  elec- 
tion therefore  was  fet  alide,  and  that  of  Curio  was 
fuftained.  This  young  man  being  of  an  honourable 
family,  and  poUeffing  talents  which  qualified  him 
for  the  higheft  preferments,  naturally  fet  out  oa  a 
foot  of  independence,  and  indifference  to  party,  or 
joined  only  with  thofe  who  profelfed  to  maintain 
the  freedom  of  the  commonwealth,  and  their  own 
equal  pretenfions  to  preferments  together  with 
power.  Being  active  and  bold,  as  well  as  eloquent, 
the  Senators  were  fond  of  a  partizan  who  was 
likely  to  take  upon  himfelf  much  of  that  fatigue 
and  danger  which  too  many  of  ^em  were   wil- 

^i  ling 
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CHAP,  ling   to  devolve  upon  others,    even  where  their 

XXV    Q^yY  eftates  and  dignities  were  at  ftalte. 
i!'^uiifu»  '  The   new   magiftrates   accordingly  entered  on 
c'ciVudiul ^^^^*  with  high  expedations  that  the  dangerous 
Marceiiuj.  prctcnfions  of  ambitious  citizens,  particularly  thofc 
of  Cajfar,  would  be  effectually  checked.  The  Con- 
fuls  were  in  pofleflion  of  a  decree,  requiring  them 
to  proceed   to   the   bufinefs  of  Ctefar's   province 
by  the   firft  of  March.     This  recall  wanted  only 
the  confent  of  the  Tribunes  to  render  it  a  for- 
mal adl  of  the  executive  power,  of  which  this 
branch  was  by  the  conftitution  lodged  in  the  Se- 
riate.     But  one  of  the  Tribunes  -having  forbid 
the  proceeding,  M.  Marcellu%  late  Conful,  moved 
that   application   might   be   made  to  this   officer 
to  withdraw  the  negative,  which  prevented  the 
cfTedl  of  whdt  the  Senate  had  refolved.     But  the 
motion  was  rcjedted  by  a  majority  '  of  the  Senate 
itielf ;  and  many  other  fymptoms  of  Casfar's  great 
influence,  even  over  this  order  of  men,  foon  after 
appeared. 

This  able  politician,  probably  that  he  might  not* 
feem  to  have  any  views  upon  Italy,  had  fixed  his 
quarters,  and  that  of  his  army,  chiefly  in  the  low- 
Countries,  or  at  the  fartheft  extremity  of  his  recent . 
conquefts.    And,  infl:ead  of  feizing  every  pretence,* 
as  formerly,  for  making  war  on  the  natives  of  Gaul, 
endeavoured  to  quiet  their  fears,  and  to  conciliate; 
their  affedlions  - ;  but  while  he  kept  the  whole  pro- 
vince in  a  ftate  of  profound  tranquillity,  he  colleded 

,  money,' 

*3  Cicero  ad  Familiar,  lib.  viii.  ej.  13 
7  Hixt.  de  Bell  GalL  lib.  viii.  c.  49. 
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money,  provided  arms^  and  completed  his  legions,  chap. 
9»  if  preparing  for  a  dangerous  and  important  war.  _^_lrf 
Jiis  diftance  from  Italy  lulled  the  jealoufy  of  his 
opponents,  and  enabled  him  to  carry  on  his  opera* 
tions  unobferved.  He  fpared  no  ex  pence  in  gain- 
ing accefTions.to  his  intereft  ;  and  when  thoic  he 
would  gain,  accepted  of  proraifes,  he  feemed  to 
make  them  with  unbounded  confidence  in  the 
means  on  which  he  relied  for  perforracuicc.  In 
this  he  aded  as  on  the  eve  of  a  great  revolution, 
the  event  of  which  was  to  raife  him  above  the  want 
of  refources,  or  above  the  neceflity  of  ^  fcrupu- 
lous  faith  with  private  perfons.  He  adlually  re- 
mitted at  this  time  great  fums  of  money  to  Rome  j 
and  no  lefs  than  fifteen  hundred  talent^,  or  about 
L.  289,500,  to  the  management  of  the  Conful  JE.-* 
piilius  alone,  who  was  intrufted  to  lay  out  thi^ 
money  in  ere<3:ing  public  buildings  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  city.  But  not  being  fuperior  to  cor- 
ruption, at  Jeaft  not  to  that  fort  of  infinuation 
Tvhich  was  addrefled  to  his  vanity,  and  which  was 
now  artfully  prac^iCed  in  his  nomination  as  agent 
and  truflee  for  fo  popular  a  leader  as  Caefar,  he 
difappointed  the  hopes  of  his  friends,  and  in  all 
the  contefts  which  arofe  during  his  Confulatc  ' ,  be- 
came an  adliye  partizan  for  the  perfon  who  had 
honoured  him  with  fo  flattering  a  trufl. 

It  was  likewife  very  early  obferved  in  thefe  de- 
bates, that  the  zeal  of  Curio,  who  fet  out  with 
violent  invcdives  againft  Caifar,  began  to  abate ; 

:,  0^3  that 
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CHAP,  that  he  for  a  while  endeavoured  to  divert  the  at- 

.  ^^'    tention  of  the  pubhc  to  other  objeds   ;  and  at  laft 

fairly  withdrew  himfelf  from  the  fupport  of  the 

Senate,  and  efpoufed  the  intcrcft  of  Cfielar  in  every 

qucftion. 

This  intereft  was  now  likewifc  ftrenj^hened  by 
the  acceflions  brought  to  it  in  confcquencc  of  tht 
difputes  of  the  Cenfors.  I'hefe  magiftrates  con- 
curred in  expunging  from  the  Roils  of  the  Senate 
fuch  as  were  of  fervile  extraction,  and  fomc  eveq 
of  noble  family,  on  account  of  any  infamy  or 
blemifti  in  their  charader.  But  Appius,  having 
carried  his  affcdation  of  zeal  beyond  what  the  age 
could  bear,  and  being  fufpefted  of  partiality  to 
Pompcy's  friends,  gave  offence  to  Pifo,  who,  by 
proteding  many  citizens  who  were  ftigmatized 
by  his  colleague,  gained  them  to  the  intereft  of 
Caefar.  From  thefe  feveral  caufes  this  party  be- 
came very  numerous  e\en  in  the  Senate,  and  con- 
tinued to  fufpend  any  decrees  that  were  propofed 
to  deprive  their  leader  of  his  command,  or  to  recall 
the  extraordinary  privilege  with  which  he  had  been 
formerly  vefted. 

It  was  afterwards  difcovered,  in  the  fequel  of 
thefe  tranfactions,  that  Curio,  fome  time  before  he 
openly  declared  himfelf  for  Caefar,  had  been  ac- 
tually gained  by  his  liberalities.  This  youg  man, 
with  the  youth  of  that  age  in  general,  had  diflipa- 
ted  his  fortune,  and  incurred  amazing  debts.  His 
popularity  was  the  effe(^  of  his  profufion  5  and  the 

lo^ 
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load  of  his  debts  made  him  a  very  uncertain  friend 
to  that  order  of  things,  and  to  thofe  laws  which  xxv. 
fupported  the  juft  claims  of  his  creditors  agairift 
himfelf.  He  readily  liftened  to  Caefar,  who  offered 
to  relieye  him  of  this  burden,  and  adually  paid  his 
debts  to  a  great  amount  * ;  according  to  fomc  re- 
ports, to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  Roman  mo. 
ney »;  according  to  others,  of  fix  times  that  fum  K 
Curio,  even  after  he  took  his  refolution  to  join 
Caeiar,  continued  to  fpeak  the  language  of  his  for- 
mer party,  and  to  perfift  in  their  concerts,  until  he 
fhould  find  a  plaufible  excufe  for  breaking  with 
them.  Such  a  pretence*  he  fought  by  ftarting 
many  fubjeds  of  debate  without  confulting  them, 
and  by  making  propofals  in  which  he  knew  that 
the  leading  men  of  the  Senate  would  not  concur. 
To  this  effedl  he  devifed  a  projcd  for  the  repara- 
tion of  the  highways,  offering  himfelf  to  have  the 
infpedtion  of  the  work  for  five  years.  And  when' 
much  time  had  been  fpent  in  fruitlefs  debates  on 
this  fubjedt,  he  infifted,  that  a  confiderable  inter- 
calation (hould  be  made  to  lengthen  the  year  of 
his  Tribunate,  that  he  might  have  fufficient  time  to 
ripen  his  projeds.  Being  oppofed  in  this  by  the 
College  of  Augurs*,  he  employed  his  Tribunitian 
power  to  obftrudt  all  other  bufinefs,  and  feparated 
himfelf  entirely  from  his  late  friends  in  the  Senate. 
Having  in  this  manner  withdrawn  himfelf  from 
his  former  party,  he  did  not  at  once  openly  join 

0^4  their 
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CHAP,  their  opponents ;  but,  with  profcflTions  of  indepen^ 
'  '  \  ,  ■  dence,  afl'edted  to  reprobate  the  errors  of  both  ; 
and,  by  this  artful  conduft,  feemcd  to  have  re- 
ceived the  inftrui^ions,  or  to  have  imitated  the  po- 
licy of  liis  leader. 

When  the  great  queftion  of  C»far*&  recall  wa» 
revived,  Curio  inveighed,  as  formerly,  againll  the 
exorbitant  powers  which  had  been  committed  t<^ 
this  general,  and  urged  the  neceflity  of  having 
them  Revoked  ;  but  fubjoined,  that  the  powen 
granted  to  Pompey  were  equally  dangerous,  and 
propofcd,  that  both  (hould  be  ordered  to  difband 
their  arniics,  and  return  to  a  private  ftatiqn.  The 
partisans  of  Pprapcy  obferyed,  that  the  term  of  hi^ 
commifiion  was  not  yet  ejcpired  ;  nor  that  of  Cae- 
far's,  replied  Curio.  If  either  is  to  be  difarmed, 
it  is  proper  that  both  flipuld  be  fo ;  of  two  armies, 
if  one  invade  the  otlier  may  defend  us :  but  if  on- 
ly one  be  difbanded,  we  are  certainly  the  flaves  ot 
that  which  remains. 

There  were  probably  now  three  parties  in  the 
State ;  one  devoted  to  Caefar,  another  to  Pom- 
pey, and  a  third  that  wifhed  to  fupport  the  re- 
public againll  the  intrigues  or  violence  of  either. 
The  latter  muft  have  been  few,  and  could  not  hope 
to  be  of  much  confequence,  except  by  joining 
fuch  of  the  other  two,  as  appeared  by  the  cha- 
rader  of  its  leader  leaft  dangerous  to  the  common- 
wealth. Caefar  had  fhown  himfelf  in  his  political 
courfc  a  refraftory  fabjed,  and  an  arbitrary  magi- 
ftrate.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  characters,  he  had  fup- 
ported  every  party  that  was  inclined  to  commit 

diforder 
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Jiforder  in  the  State,  or  to  weaken  the  hands  of  chap. 
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government.  In  the  fecond,  when  Praetor,  it  had  ^  ^  * 
been  neceffary  to  fufpend  his  fundlions ;  when  Con- 
ful,  he  had  violated  the  treafures  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  alienated  the  moil  valuable  part  of 
its  demefne,  to  enfure  the  fupport  of  a  diforderly 
fadion  againft  the  laws  of  his  country  ;  and  it  was 
the  general  opinion  of  confiderate  pcrfons,  that  his 
thirft  of  power  and  emolument  was  not  to  be  fati- 
ated  without  a  total  fubverfion  of  all  civil  or  poli- 
tical inftitution  :  that  if,  in  the  conteft  which 
fccmed  to  impend,  his  fword  lliould  prevail,  a 
I'cene  of  bloodfhed  and  rapine  would  enfue,  far 
exceeding  what  had  ever  been  exhibited  in  the 
prevalence  of  any  faclion  that  opprefled  the  re- 
public. The  defcription  of  his  adherents  ' ,  and 
the  charader  of  perfons  who  crowded  to  his  ftand- 
ard,  jullified  the  general  fear  and  diftruft  which 
was  entertained  of  his  defigns.  All  who  had  fallen 
under  fcntence  of  the  law,  all  who  dreaded  thi^ 
fate,  all  who  had  fuffered  any  difgrace,  or  were 
confcious  they  deferved  it ;  young  men  who  were 
impatient  of  government;  the  populace  who  had 
an  avcrfion  to  order  ;  the  bankrupt,  to  whom  law 
and  property  itfelf  were  enemies ;  all  thefe  looked 
for  his  approach  with  impatience,  and  joined  in 
every  cry  that  was  raifed  in  his  favour. 

Pompey,  the  leader  of  the  oppofite  party,  had 
indeed  never  ceafed  to  embroil  the  State  with  his 
intrigues,  and  even  invaded  the  laws  by  his  im- 
patience for  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  dif-r 

tindions ; 

i  Cicero  ad  Atticum,  lib.  vii.  ep.  7. 
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CHAP,  tinflions ;  yet,  when  poflefled  of  power,  he  had  em- 
-  ployed  it  with  moderation,  and  feemcd  to  delight 

in  receiving  thefe  lingular  trufts  by  the  free  choice 
of  his  country;  not  in  extorting  them,  not  in  ma- 
king any  illegal  ufe  of  them,  nor  in  retaining 
»  them  beyond  the  terms   prefcribed  by  his  com- 

miilion.  It  appeared,  that  in  nothing  he  had  ever 
injured  the  commonwealth  fo  deeply,  as  in  cabal- 
ling with  Cajfar  while  he  rofe  to  his  prcfcnt  ele- 
vation, from  which  he  was  not  likely  to  defcend, 
without  fome  fignal  convulfion  in  the  State  ' . 

This  comparifon  of  the  parties  which  were  now 
to  contend  for  power  at  the  hazard  of  the  repu- 
blic, made  it  eafy  for  good  citizens  to  choofe  their 
fide.  But  they  neverthelefs  naturally  wiQied  to 
prevent  the  contell  from  coming  to  extremities ; 
as  in  the  event  of  a  war,  which  they  dreaded, 
it  was  fcarcely  poflible  to  avoid  a  military  govern- 
ment. They  confidered  the  propofal  of  Curio  as 
a  mere  pretence  to  juftify  Caefar  in  keeping  pof- 
feffion  of  his  army :  but  they  faw  that  there  was 
no  force  in  the  republic  fufficient  to  refift  him. 
They  wifhed  to  arm  Pompey  for  this  purpofe  ;  but 
were  prevented,  either  by  the  confidence  which 
he  ftill  gave  them  of  his  own  fuperiority,  or  by 
their  fear  of  precipitating  the  State  into  a  civil 
war,  by  Teeming  to  take  any  precautions  againft 
the  danger  with  which  they  were  threatened. 

Casfar  would  have  confidered  every  attempt  to 
arm  the  republic  as  a  declaration  of  war  againft 
himfelf ;   and  was  ready  to  commence  hoftilities 

before 

1  Cicero  ad  Attioun,  lib.  yii.  ep.  3. 
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before  fuch  a  meafure  could  be  carried  into  any  chap. 
effedl.  The  propofal  for  dif^rming  at  once  both  .J^^'  . 
Csefar  and  Pompey,  in  the  mean  time,  was  ex- 
tremely acceptable  to  the  popular  party,  who  per- 
petually founded  the  cry  of  liberty  againft  the  Se- 
fiate,  and  lately  too  againft  Pompey  himfelf,  who, 
on  account  of  the  fpirit  of  his  adminiftration  when 
laft  in  office,  and  the  feverity  of  his  profecutions 
againft  bribery  and  other  offences,  which  arc  not 
odious  to  the  vulgar,  was  become  in  a  confiderable 
degree  unpopular,  and  fuppofed  to  aim  at  a  tyran- 
ny. With  fach  powers  as  Pompey  already  poffefled, 
^  was  reckoned  an  effort  of  courage  to  brave  his  re- 
fentment.  And  Curio,  in  coming  from  the  Senate, 
with  the  luftrc  of  having  acfled  fo  bold  a  part,  was 
received  by  the  populace  with  ftiouts  and  acclama- 
tions, was  conduded  to  his  own  houfe  over  ways 
flrewed  with  flowers,  and,  like  a  vidor  in  the  Cir- 
cus, prefented  with  chaplets  and  garlands,  in  re- 
ward of  his  courageous,  patriotic  and  impartial  con- 
dud.  This  happened  about  the  time  that  Pompey, 
^  has  been  obferved,  was  making  a  fhew  of  his 
great  popularity  in  the  country  towns,  where  he 
was  received  with  feafts,  proceffions,  and  acclama- 
tions, on  occafion  of  his  recovery  from  a  fuppofed 
dangerous  illnefs.  Caefar  too  had  a  like  reception 
in  the  towns  of  the  Cifalpine  Gaul ;  but  it  is  like- 
ly, that  of  thefe  three  pretenders  to  popularity, 
Pompey  was  moft  elated  with  his  ftiare  of  the  pu- 
blic favour,  and  the  moft  likely  to  miftake  thefe 
appearances  of  confideration  for  the  ftable  founda- 
tions of  power.    Under  this  miftake  probably  it 

was, 
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c  H  >k  F.  was,  that  wi  en  one  of  his  friends  aflced  him,  with 
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f  what  force  he  was  to  oppofc  Caefar  If  he  fliould 

march  into  Italy  with  his  array  ?  "  In  Italy/'  he 
anfwered,  "  I  can  raife  forces  with  a  (lamp  of  my 
."  foot.'*    He  was,  however,  greatly  alarmed  by 
the  motion  which  had  been  made  by  Curio,  and 
by  the  reception  it  met  with,  whether  in  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Senators,  or  in  the  acclamationf 
of  the  Peof>le.     Rewrote  a  letter,  on  this  occa- 
fion,  to  the  Senate,  in  which  he  acknowledged  the 
fervices  of  Caefar,  and  mentioned  his  own.     "  His 
"  late  Confulate,"  he  faid,  "  was  not  of  his  feek- 
"  ing;  it  was  prelTed  upon  him  to  fave  the  repu- 
"  blic  in  the  midil  of  great  dangers ;  for  the  pre- 
**  fent  command  he  bore,  it  had  devolved  upon 
'*  him  in  confequencc  of  his  having  been  Conful, 
"  and  \vas  given  for  a  term  of  years,  yet  far  fron> 
*'.  being  expired  ;  but  he  was  ready,  neverthelefs, 
**  without  waiting  for  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
"  ^o  refign  with  alacrity  what  he  had  accepted 
"  with  reluctance."     He  continued,  on  every  oc- 
caflon, .  to   repeat   the   fame    profeflions,   adding, 
"  That  he  made  no  doubt,  his  relation  and  his 
"  friend  Casfar  would  cheerfully  make  a  like  fa- 
"  crifice  to  the  fears  and  apprehenfions  of  his  fel- 
**  low-citizens ;  and  that,  after  many  years  of  hard 
"  ftruggle  with  warlike  enemies,  he  would  now 
"  haften  to  retire  with  honour,  and  to  folace  him- 
**  felf  in  the  midft  of  family  endearments,  and  do- 
"■  raeftic  repofe." 

Pompey,  for  the  moil  part,  inclined  to  diflemblc 
his  fentiments,  and  advanced  to  his  purpofe  by  in- 
direct 
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dired  means;  he  was  therefore,  like  mofl  artful  chap 
men,  eafily  over-reached  by  perfons  who  affeded  ^^^« 
to  be  thrown  off  their  guard,  while  they  pencrtra- 
ted,  and  took  meafures  to  thwart  his  deiigns ;  on 
the  prefent  occafion,  probably,  he  was  the  only 
dupe  of  his  own  cunning,  and  a  prey  to  the  arti'- 
fices  which  were  employed  againft  himfelf.  Curio, 
in  the  Senate,  openly  attacked  this  part  of  his 
charader,  inliiling  that  ad  ions,  and  not  profefllons, 
were,  now  to  be  regarded :  that  the  army  of  Caefar 
was,  to  the  repubUc,  a  neceflary  defence  againft 
that  of  Pompey ;  that  neverthelcfs,  under  pain  of 
being  declared,  in  cafe  of  diiobedience,  enemies., 
to  their  country,  both  fhould,  be  ordered  to  dif- 
band  ;  and  that  an  army  ihpuld  be  inftantly  levied 
to, enforce  thefe  orders.  **  Now,**  faid  he,  **  is  the 
*'■  time  to  reduce  this  alTuming  and  arrogant  man, 
"  while  you  have  a  perfon  who  can  difput^  1^^^ 
**  pretenlions,  and  who  can  wrtH  thofe  arms  out 
*!  of  his  hands,  which  he  now  afl'cds  to  refign, 
**  but  which  he  never  would  have  willingly  drop- 
f*  ped." 

The  friends  of  Ciefar,  in  the  Senate,  offered  to 
compromife  the  difpute ;  and  provided  Pompey 
retired  to  his  province,  and  Ga-'far  were  allowe4 
to  retain  the  Cifalpine  Gaul  with  two  legions,  they 
propofed,  in  his  name,  to  dilband  the  remainder 
of  his  army,  and  to  refign  the  other  part  of  hii 
provinces.  *'  Obfcrve  the  dutiful  citizen  and  good. 
*'  fubjed,*'  laid  Cato,  "  how  ready  he  is  to  quit 
"  the  northern  parts  of  Gaul,  if  you  only  put  him 
*♦  in  poflelTion  of  Italy  and  of  the  city  ;  and  how 

"  ready 
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CHAP.  **  ready  to   accept  of  your  voluntary  fubmiffioi^' 
►  **  rather  than  employ  your  own  army  againft  yoil 
"  to  enforce  your  furrender'." 

In  the  refult  of  thefe  debates,  the  Senate,  upon 
the  motion  of  the  Conful  Marcellus,  came  to  a 
vote  on  the  following  queftions,  which  were  fepa- 
rately  ftatcd,  relating  to  the  appointments  both  of 
Caefar  and  of  Pompey.  On  the  firft  qucftion. 
Whether  Csefar  (hould  difband  his  army  ?  the 
^yes  were  general  throughout  the  houfe.  On  the 
fccond,  relating  to  Pompey,  the  Noes  greatly  pre* 
vailed.  Curio  and  M.  Antony  infilled,  that  the 
queftions  were  not  fairly  put  *,  and  that  they  did 
not  colled  the  fenfe  of  the  Senate :  that  the  ma- 
jority might  be  of  opinion,  that  both  (hould  diC* 
band ;  and  that  both,  therefore,  (hould  be  inclu- 
ded in  the  fame  queftion.  To  this  purpofe,  ac- 
cordingly, a  third  queftion  was  put ;  and  the  Se- 
nate having  divided,  a  majority  of  three  hundred 
and  feventy  yiyes  appeared  againft  twenty-two 
Noes*.  Whether  thefe  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
were  annulled  by  any  informality,  or  were  depri- 
ved of  efFedl  by  any  other  circumftance,  does  not 
appear.  It  is  probable,  thrt  neither  of  the  parties 
\ri(hed  to  have  them  carried  into  effedl.  And  the 
only  immediate  confequence  they  feem  to  have 
had,  was  an  order  to  Pompey  and  Caefar,  re- 
quiring each  of  them  to  march  a  legion  to  rein- 
force the   army  in  Syria,  where  the  Parthians, 

though 

r  PlutMch.  ife  Catofie. 

c  Appian.  de  Bcllo  Civ.  lib.  ii.    Plutarch  in  Clt^ix,  p.  134. 
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though  repulfed  from  Antioch  in  the  preceding  chap. 
year,  had  wintered  in  the  Cyrrheftica,  a  diftridt  ^f  '\  '  - 
that  province,  and  threatened  to  repeat  their  inva- 
fion  in  the  prefent  fpring  and  fummer ;  and  this 
appears  to  have  been  no  more  than  a  feeble  atr* 
tempt  on  the  part  of  Pompey  or  his  friends,  to  ftrip 
Coefar  of  two  legions,  of  which,  when  it  came  td 
be  executed,  he  well  knew  how  to  difappoint  the 
efted. 

While  the  fubje(^  of  Caefar's  appointments  occu- 
pied all  parties  at  Rome,  he  himfelf,  with  his  army, 
pafled  a  quiet  fealbn  in  Gaul ;  and  at  the  end  of 
winter,  or  early  in  the  fpring,  fet  out  for  Italy. 
He  employed,  as  a  pretence  for  this  journey,  the 
cledion  to  a  vacant  place  in  the  College  of  Au- 
gurs, which  was  fad  approaching ;  and  for  which 
his  friend  Mark  Antony  was  a  candidate.  Many 
votes  were  to  be  procured  in  the  colonies  and  free 
cities  bordering  on  that  part  of  his  province  which 
was  within  the  Alps ;  and  he  made  his  journey 
with  uncommon  fpeed  to  fecure  them  :  but  being 
informed,  on  the  road,  that  the  eledion  of  Augurs 
was  paft,  and  that  his  friend  Antony  had  prevailed, 
he  neverthelefs,  with  the  fame  diligence  as  before 
he  received  this  information,  continued  his  jour- 
ney, faying.  It  was  proper  he  Ihould  thank  his 
friends  for  their  good  offices,  and  requell  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  favour  in  his  own  competition 
for  the  Confulate,  which  he  propofcd  to  declare 
on  the  following  year.  He  alleged,  as  a  reafoa 
for  this  early  application,  that  his  enemies,  in  or- 
der 
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CHAP. der  to  opprefs  him,  or  to  withftand  his  jufl  prr 
.-  ^^^'    tenfions,  had  placed  C.  Marccllus  and  P.  Lcntulu') 
in  the  magiftracy  of  the  prefent  year,  and  had  re- 
jected the  pretcnfions  of  Galba,  though  much  bet- 
ter founded. 

He  was  met  in  all  the  provincial  towns  and  co- 
lonies of  Cifalpine  Gaul  with  more  than  a  kingly 
reception,  with  facrifices  and  proceflions  every 
where  made  by  innumerable  crowds,  who  were  af* 
fcmbled  to  fee  and  admire  him.  Having  made  the 
circuit  of  this  province,  and  founded  the  difpoii- 
tions  of  the  People,  he  returned  with  great  dif- 
patch  to  his  quarters  at  Nemetocenna  ' ,  in  the  Low 
Countries,  where  he  likcwife  wiihed  to  know  the 
difpofition  as  well  as  the  Hate  of  his  army ;  and, 
for  this  purpofe,  ordered  the  whole  to  aflemble  on 
the  MofcUe.  He  forefaw,  that  the  Senate  might 
poffibly  pafs  a  decree  to  fuperfede  him  ;  and  that 
he  muft  then  depend  upon  the  humour  of  his  le- 
gions, and  make  war,  or  fubmit  as  he  foundj  them 
inclined ;  in  this,  however,  it  is  probable  that  he 
was  already  io  a  great  meafure  refolved,  or  had  no 
doubt  of  their  willingnefs  to  become  his  partners 
in  a  military  adventure  for  the  fovcreignty  of  the 
empire. 

In  this  ftate  of  affairs  he  affigned  to  Labienus 
his  ftation  within  the  Alps ;  and  feeraing  to  have 
conceived  a  fufpicion  of  this  officer,  or  rather 
knowing  that  he  was  not  difpofed  to  follow  him, 
in  cafe  his  commiffion  ihould  be  withdrawn  by 
;  the 

I  Arr»s, 
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the  Senate,  nor  to  co-operate  in  any  act  of  hofti-  chap. 
lity  againll  the  republic,  he  vviftied  to  prevent  the 
dilputes  which  might  arife  on  fiich  an  occafion, 
and  to  avoid  the  difficult  talk  of  determining  Ho\\r 
he  fliould  deal  with  a  citizen,  wlio  being  an  of- 
fender againll  himfelf,  was  neverthelefs  in  his  du- 
ty to  the  State,  and  who  either,  by  his  impunity  or 
by  his  fiifferings,  might  Hart  dangerous  queftions, 
and  divide  the  opinions  and  alVe(ilions  of  the  ar- 
my itl'elf.  He  detached  liim,  therefore,  from  the 
legions  in  the  northern  Gaul,  to  command  on  the 
Po,  a  ftation  from  which,  if  he  fliould  be  fo  dif- 
pofed,  he  could  eafily  quit  the  province,  and  join 
the  forces  of  the  republic  ;  and  by  this  means  rid 
him  at  once  of  a  perfon  on  whom  he  could  not  re- 
ly, and  whom  he  would  fcarcely  dare  to  punifli  for 
defedlion.  But  in  whatever  manner  we  underlland 
this  feparation,  it  is  noticed,  that  while  Caefar  him- 
felf remained  with  the  army  upon  the  Mofelle, 
and  made  frequent  movements  merely  to  exercifc 
the  troops,  to  change  their  ground,  and  to  preferve 
their  health,  a  rumour  prevailed,  that  his  enemies 
were  foliciting  Labienus  to  defert  him,  and  to  car- 
ry off  the  troops  that  w^re  under  his  command. 
At  the  fame  time  it  was  reported,  that  the  Senate 
was  preparing  a  decree  to  divell  Cix^Cdr  of  his  go- 
vernment, and  to  diiband  his  army.  Thefe  ru- 
mours he  affecfled  to  treat  as  groundlcfs ;  obfer- 
ving,  that  he  could  not  believe  fuch  an  officer  as 
Labienus  would  betray  his  trull  j  and  that  for  him- 
felf, he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  fubmit  hii  cavrCe 
Vol.  III.  R  to 
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CHAP,  to  a  free  Senate.     The  propofals  of  Curio,  and  hid 
other  friends,  he  faid,  had  been  fo  reafonablc,  that 
the  Senate  would  have  long  fince  adopted  them, 
if  that  body  had  not  been  under  the  improper  ii- 
fluencc  of  his  enemies. 

In  thcfe  dubious  times  of  jealoufy  and  fufpenfe, 
Ca^far  received  the  famous  order  of  the  Senate,  ta 
detach  a  legion  from  his  province  to  reinforce  the 
army  of  Syria,  now  threatened  with  invafton  from 
the  Parthians.  And  at  the  fame  time  had  a  de- 
mand from  Pompey,  to  reftorc  the  legion  which, 
as  formerly  mentioned,  he  had  borrowed  from  the 
new  levies  which  were  made  for  the  fervice  in 
Spain.  Thefe  orders  and  demands  in  the  prefent 
circumllances  had  a  fufpicious  afped  ;  and  al- 
though Caifar  afTcded,  with  cheerfulnefs,  to  com- 
ply in  every  [particular,  yet  he  afterwards  com- 
plained of  this  meafure,  as  he  termed  it,  on  the 
part  of  his  enemies,  as  a  mere  artifice  to  turn  his 
own  forces  againft  him.  In  obedience  to  the  or- 
ders of  the  Senate,  he  fent  the  fifteenth  legion, 
then  upon  the  Po,  and  relieved  it  by  one  from  hi? 
prefent  camp  in  the  northern  Gaul.  In  reflortng 
the  legion  he  had  borrowed  from  Pompey,  he  was 
at  pains  to  ingratiate  himfelf,  and  under  pretence 
of  gratitude  for  fervices  paft,  was  moft  lavifh  of 
his  carefles  and  thanks ;  as  an  earnefl  of  future  ii* 
berality,  he  ordered  each  private  man  a  gratuity 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  denarii  '.  By  this  art- 
ful conduct,  while  he  parted  with  the  men,  he 
.        ^  took 

I  About  5  I. 
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took  care  to  retain  their  affedions,  and,  together  chap. 
with  the  fifteenth  legion,  which  he  ftill  called  his ,  J^^:  , 
own,  he  fent  them,  as  at  bed  but  an  uncertain 
and  precarious  accelTion  of  flrength  to  his  ene- 
mies '. 

The  officers,  who  w^ere  fent  on  this  commifllon, 
with  inilructions  to  conduft  thefe  troops  into  italy^ 
brought  to  their  employers  a  very  flattering  report 
of  the  Itate  and  difpofition  of  C^far's  amiy  :  that 
they  longed  to  change  their  commander  ;  had  a 
high  opinion  of  Pompey  ;  and,  if  marched  into 
Italy,  would  furely  defert  to  him  :  that  Cocfar  wa3 
become  odious  on  account  of  the  hard  fervice  in 
which  he  had  fo  long,  and  without  any  adequate 
reward,  employed  a  Roman  army,  and  ftill  more 
on  account  of  the  fufpicion  that  he  aimed  at  the 
monarchy '.  It  is  in  the  higheft  degree  probable, 
that  their  crafty  leader  employed  proper  perfons 
to  hold  this  language  to  the  commilTioncrs  of  the 
Senate,  and  to  the  officers  of  Pompey ;  and  to  ut-* 
ter  complaints  of  their  com.mander,  and  of  the 
fervice,  on  purpofe  that  they  might  be  repeated  in 
Italy.  His  own  preparations  were  not  of  more 
importance  to  him  than  the  fupine  fecurity  into 
which  he  endeavoured,  by  this  and  every  other  ar- 
tifice, to  lull  his  enemies. 

On  the  approach  of  winter  he  condudled  his 
army  back  to  their  quarters  in  the  Low  Countries, 

R2  or 

I  Appian.  de  BcUo, Civile,  lib.  ii.     Platarch.  in  Vita  Pompeii,  p.  435. 
-  P'.utarch.  h  Vita  Cxfiiris,  p.  i^^i.  tx  in  yita  Pompeii,  p.  4S6. 
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c  H  A  P.  or  the  interior  parts  of  Gaul.  Trebonius  wat* 
•  '  \  flutioned  with  four  legions  on  the  Schcid  and 
the  Mcufe  ;  Fabius,  with  other  four  legions,  be- 
tween the  Soane  and  the  Loire,  or  in  the,  canton 
of  Bibmdc,  now  Autiin.  This  difpofition,  like 
that  of  the  former  winter,  was  calculated  to  avoid 
giving  any  alarm  to  his  opponents  in  Italy.  He 
himfelf  intended  to  winter  within  the  Alps,  but 
had  no  treops  on  that  fide  of  the  mountains  that 
could  give  rife  to  fufpicion  ;  one  veteran  legion 
only  is  mentioned,  the  thirteenth,  which  he  had 
fent  to  replace  the  fifteenth  ;  which,  upon  pre- 
tence of  the  Parthian  war,  had  been  called  away 
from  his  province.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Italy  he 
affedled  furprife  in  being  told  that  the  two  le- 
gions lately  demanded  from  him  had  not  been 
fent  into  Afia,  but  were  kept  in  Italy,  and  put  un- 
der the  command  of  Pompey.  He  complained, 
that  he  was  betrayed  ;  that  his  enemies  meant  to 
-^ifarm  and  circumvent  him.  "  But  while  the 
*'  republic  i's  fafe,  and  matters  can  be  made  up  on 
*'  amicable  terms,  I  will  bear,"  he  faid,  "  with  any 
"  indignities  offered  to  myfelf,  rather  than  involve 
*'  the  State  in  a  civil  war  • ." 

While  the  fadlions  that  were  likely  to  divide 
the  empire  were  in  this  fituation,  C.  Marcellus, 
now  third  of  this  name  in  the  fucceflion  of  Ccn- 
fuls,  together  with  Publius  Lentulus,  were  eledled 
for  the  following  year.  Before  they  entered  on 
office,  a  rumour  arofe,  that  Caefar,  with  his  whole 

army, 

I  Hirtias  de  Eello  Gallic  o,  lib.  viiL  c.  46. 
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army,was  actually  in  motion  to  pafs  the  Alps.  On  chap. 
this  alarm  Marcellus,  Conful  of  the  prefent  year, .  ;  '  « 
aflembled  the  Senate;  laid  the  lubjecft  before  them, 
and  moved,  that  the  troops  then  in  Italy  fliould  be 
prepared  to  adt,  and  that  new  levies  fliould  be  or- 
dered. A  debate  enfued,  in  which  Curio  contra- 
didcd  the  report,  and,  by  his  Tribunitian  autho- 
rity,* forbade  the  Senate  to  proceed  in  any  refolu- 
tion  to  difturb  the  peace  of  the  empire. 

On  this  interpofition  of  the  Tribune,  the  Conful 
Marcellus  difmilTed  the  aflembly,  pronouncing,  to- 
gether with  other  expreffions  of  impatience,  the  fol- 
lowing words :  That  if  he  were  not  fupported  by 
the  Senate,  in  rhe  meafures  which  were  necefTary 
for  the  prefcrvation  of  the  commonwealth,  he 
fliould  put  the  exercife  of  his  power  into  hands 
more  likely  to  make  the  State-  be  refpeded  :  and 
having  fpoken  thefe  words,  he  repaired,  together 
with  Lentulus,  one  of  the  Confuls  eleded  for  the 
enfuing  year,  to  the  gardens  where  Pompcy  refi- 
ded  ;  being  obliged,  on  account  of  his  military 
command,  to  remain  without  the  city  ;  and  prc- 
fenting  him  with  his  fword,  bid  him  employ  it  for 
the  defence  of  his  country,  and  with  it  to  aflume 
the  command  of  the  forces  then  in  Italy.  To 
this  addrefs  from  the  Conful,  Pompey,  with  an  air 
of  modefty,  made  anfwer,  "  If  nothing  better  can  . 
"  be  devifed  for  the  commonwealth.'* 


R  3  CHAP. 
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B-cturn  of  different  (Officers  J  torn   ti.cir  Vr'rcinces. 

— Decree  of  the  Senate  to  fuperfede  Cccfar, — Yor- 

bidden  by  the  Tribunes. — Comviijfion  to  the  Con 

fids  and  to  Pompey, — tbeir  Refolutions. — FUgbi 

{tf  the  Tribunes  Antony  and  J^iintus  Cajftuj. — 

Speech  of  Ccefar  to  tfj^  Legion  at  Ravenna. — Sur- 

prife  of  ylriminum. — March  of  Ctrfar. — Flighi 

of  Pompey  qnd  the  Senate^  l^c. — Approach  ^ 

Cafar. — Embarkation  and  Departure  of  Pompey 

from  Brundijium. — Return  of  Cafur  to  Rojne.-^ 

Paffes  by  Marfeilles  into  Spain. — Campaign  oi 

the  Scgra, — Legions  of  Pompey  in  Spain  conduct 

ed  to  the  Var, 

^xxv/*  T^  ^^*^  pofture  of  affairs,  the  officers,  who  h^c 
*  w  X  been  fcnt  in  the  preceding  year  to  the  com 
mand  of  provinces,  were  returned  to  Rome,  an( 
Ibme  of  them  foliciting  the  military  honours  t< 
which  they  thought  themielves  entitled  hy  thei 
fervices,  remained  with  their  eniigns  of  magiftra 
cy  in  the  fuburbs.  Bibulus,  though  he  had  no 
been  prefent  in  the  action  in  which  Caflius  defeat 
ed  the  Parthians,  yet  being  then  governor  of  th 
province,  and  the  advantage  gained  under  hi 
aufpices,  with  the  number  of  the  enemy  flaic 
coming  up  to  the  legal  defcription  of  thofe  fcr 
vices  for  which  the  triumph  was  ufually  obtained 
he  entered  his  claim  ;  and  accordingly^  upon  th 

motio; 
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motion  of  Cato,  who  probably  wiflied  him  thisciiAP. 
confolation  for  the  mortifications  he  had  received  in  ^  - 

his  Confulate,  he  was  found  to  be  entitled  to  this 
honour.  It  had  been  long  appropriated  as  the  fpe- 
■cific  reward  of  victories,  obtained  by  the  (laughter 
of  a  certain  number  of  enemies,  and  would  have 
been  preposterous  in  the  cafe  of  any  other  merit : 
Cicero,  neverthelefs,  dow  likewife  applied  for  a 
triumph,  partly  in  emulation  to  Bibulus,  of  whom 
he  exprelles  fome  jealoufy ;  and  partly,  that  he 
might  have  a  pretence  for  his  ftay  in  the  fuburbs, 
-and  for  abfenting  himfelf  from  the  Senate,  or 
the  aflemblies  of  the  People,  being  very  mueh 
perplexed  how  to  (leer  between  the  parties  of 
Caefar  and  Pompey,  who  had  both  applied  to 
him  by  letters  to  join  them  in  the  prcfent  difpute  ' . 
He  had,  fome  time  before  his  departure  from  Cili- 
cia  on  his  return  to  Rome,  fent  an  account  of  his 
military  operations  to  Cato,  and  to  fome  others  of 
his  friends,  Avith  an  earned  requeft,  that  a  thankf- 
giving  might  be  appointed  for  the  vidory  he  had 
obtained.  In  this  he  was  gratified  as  one  of  the 
greateft  honours  which  a  Roman  officer  could  re- 
ceive in  abfcnce,  and  which  might  lead  to  a  tri- 
umph. To  his  letter  Cato  had  replied  in  terms 
that  were  polite  ;  but  carrying  fome  degree  of  in- 
dire6l  reproof  for  the  improper  ambition  which 
Cicero  betrayed  in  this  requell,  and  reminding  him 
that  his  merit  was  not  fo  much  that  of  a  warrior, 
as  of  a  humane,  upright,  and  able  magiftrate  ;  fay- 
R  4  ing, 

^  Cicero  at!  Att.  lib.  vii.  ep.  i. 
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c  HAP.  ing,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  had  moved  the  Se- 
nate to  paii  a  decree  to  this  purpofc  in  liis  favour, 
as  thinkinj^  it  more  honourable  than  a  thaiikfgi- 
ving,  which  always  had  a  reference  to  fonie  event, 
depending  on  fortune  or  the  valour  of  an  army  ; 
but  that,  fmce  Cicero  {lad  chofen  to  put  his  fervi- 
ces  on  the  lail  Pooling,  he  himfelf  had  u  double  fa- 
lisfgdion,  that  of  having  done  what  he  1  bought 
his  duty,  and  that  of  finding  that  tlic  defire  o. 
his  friend  rcfpeding  the  thankfgiving  was  grati- 
,ficd'. 

Cicero  at  firfl  received  this  declaration  of  Cai-. 
as  a  proper  expreliion  of  friendlliip,  and  in  th 
higheft  degree  honourable  to  hiinfsjf",  but  oi 
licaring  of  the  military  honours  which,  upon  Ca- 
to*»  motion,  were  decreed  to  Bibulus,  lie  wa-* 
greatly  provoked,  and  confidered  this  condijcl  as 
partial  to  his  rival,  and  invidious  to  himfelf'.  He 
was  indigated  or  confirmed  in  thefc  fcntiinents  by 
Caefar,  who  gladly  feized  the  opportunity  to  incite 
him  againft  Cato.  **  Obferve,''^  he  faid,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  which  is  quoted  by  Cicero  on  this  fub- 
ject,  •*  the  malice  of  the  matiy  be  affecls  to  give  you 
*'  the  commendations  of  clemency  and  integrity,  which 
•*  you  did  not  defire^  and  withholds  a  piece  of  common 
"  refpetly  which  you  bad  ajked^  •'  This  conduct," 
continues  Cicero  to  Atticus,  "  befpeaks  the  envy 
*'  from  which  it  proceeds.  It  is  not  fufferable,  nor 
*'  will  I  endure  it.     Caefar,  in  his  letter  to  me,  has 

**  iv.t 

X  Cif  ero  ad  FacilLar,  lih.  xv.  cp.  5. 
s  Cicero  ad  Familiar,  lib.  x' .  c^ .  (J, 
3  Cicero  ad  Att.  lib.  vii.  ep.  s. 
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<*  not  failed  in  the  proper  remarks.**  Such  were  the  c  H  a  p.- 
concerns  which  diftracled  the  mind  of  this  ingenious  .    \   V 
but  weak  man,  even  while  he  himfeif  forefaw  an 
immediate  conflict,  in  which  the  republic  itfelf, 
and  all  the  honours  it  could  bellow,  were  pro- 
bably fix)n  to  peri  ill. 

in  the  prefent  lituation  of  affairs,  every  rcfo- 
lution  which  the  friends  of  the  republic  could  take 
was  befet  with   danger,  and  every  day  increafed 
their  perplexity.     To  leave  Caefur  in  pofl'ellion  of 
his  army,  and  to  admit  him  with  fuch  a  force  to 
the  head  of  the  commonvvcalth,  was  to  fubmit, 
without  a  llruggle,  to  the  dominion  he  meant  to 
iilfume.     To  periill  in  confining  him  to  one  or  o- 
thcr  of  thefe  advantages,  was  to  furnifh  him  with 
d  pretence  to  make  war  on  the  republic.     The 
powers  which  were  necellary  to  repel  the  prefeBt 
danger,  might  be  equally  fatal  to  the  republic  ia 
the  pofleflion  of  Pompey,  as  they  were  in  the  hands 
f  Ca-'far  himfeif.     The  only  perfon,  on  whom  the 
State  was  now  to  rely,  even  while  his  own  con- 
lideration,  with  that  of  every  other  Senator,  was 
at  Hake,  did  not  feem  difpofed  to  acl,  until  all  the 
dillinclions  that  were  wanting  to  gratify  his  vani- 
•y  Ihould  be  united  in  his  own  perfon.     With  an 
appearance  of  eafe  and  negligence,  he  went  upon 
parties  o{  pleafure  through  Italy,  while  every  one 
ell'e  apprehended  that  Rome  itfelf,  as  well  as  Italy, 
mull  foon  become  a  fcene  of  blood.     At  an  inter- 
view with  Cicero,  whom,  on  his  way  to  the  city, 
he  met  near  Naples,  he  himfeif  fpokc  of  a  civil 

war 
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CHAP,  "^vdr  as  unavoidable  '.  Upon  his  return  to  Rome, 
■  '  '  on  the  twenty-ftxth  of  December,  he  even  fccmed 
avcrfe  to  any  accoinmodation  of  parties.  He  de- 
clared his  mind  openly,  that  if  Ciefar  fliould  ob- 
tain the  Confulatc,  even  upon  laying  down  his 
anns,  the  State  mull  be  undone ;  that  in  his  opi- 
!Hon,  ■whenever  a  vigorous  oppofition  appeared, 
Caefar,  in  making  his  option,  would  choofe  to  re- 
tain his  army,  and  drop  Iws  prctcnfions  to  the  Con- 
fulatc ;  but,  continued  he,  if  he  (liould  perfift  to 
run  headlong,  and  bring  matters  to  the  decifion  of 
.the  fword,  how  contemptible  mud  he  appear,  a 
mere  private  adventurer  againft  the  authority  of 
the  State,  fupported  by  a  regular  army  under  my 
command. 

To  juftify  this  fecurity,  or  prefumption  on  the 
part  of  Pompey,  who  was  furely  a  warrior  of  the 
firft  order,  it  mud  be  remembered  that  while  Cse- 
far  was  forming  an  army  in  Gaul,  Pompey,  by 
means  of  his  lieutenants,  likewife  formed  a  great 
-army  of  fix  complete  legions,  and  many  auxiliaries, 
in  Spain;  and  mull  have  forefeen,  that  if  Caefar 
ihould  make  any  attempt  upon  Italy,  he  fhould 
then  be  in  condition  to  order  his  army  to  pafs  the 
Pyrennees  as  fail  as  that  of  Caefar  could  pafs  the 
Alps,  occupy  his  province,  cut  off  his  refources, 
and  while  Pompey  himfelf  received  him  with  the 
forces  of  Italy,  that  the  Spanifli  army  fliould  prefs 
upon  his  rear,  and  place  him  at  once  between  two 
fuch  formidable  attacks.     It  ought  likewife  to  be 

confidercd, 

t  Ckero  ad  Attlcum,  lib.  viL  ep.  S. 
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coiilidered,  that  although  few  troops  were  then  ac-  chap. 

*  XXV'I 

tually  formed  in  Italy,  yet  this  was  the  great  nur-  , — ^_-^ 
fcry  of  foldiers  for  the  whole  empire,  and  mulii- 
tudes  could,  on  any  fudden  emergency,  be  embo- 
died in  every  part  of  the  country'. 

Pompey,  with  thefe  fecurities  in  his  hands  for 
the  final  fuccefs  of  his  views  againft  Caefar,  fuf- 
fered  this  rival  to  run  his  career,  leaving  the  Se- 
nate expofed  to  the  dangers  which  threatened 
them,  and  under  the  influence  of  apprehenfiont,, 
which  he  expcdted  would  render  them  more  tradl- 
able,  than  he  had  generally  found  them  in  times 
of  greater  fecurity,  and  more  ready  in  every  thing 
to  comply  with  his  own  delires. 

In  the  fame  ftrain  of  policy,  Pompey  had  fre- 
quently ventured  to  foment  or  to  connive  at  the 
growing  troubles  of  the  republic,  in  order  to  ren- 
der himfelf  the  more  neceflary,  and  to  draw  from 
the  Senate  and  the  People  offers  of  extrordinary 
trufl  and  power.  By  the  addrefs  of  Cato,  and  of 
other  adive  men  in  the  Senate,  he  had  been  obliged 
on  a  late  occafion,  when  he  aimed  indiredly  at  the 
powers  of  Diclator,  to  be  content  with  thofe  of  fole 
Conful.  It  is  probable,  that  he  had  entertained  the 
fame  views  on  the  prefent  occafion,  and  permitted 
the  evils  to  accumulate,  until  the  remedy  he  wilhed 
for  iliould  appear  to  be  necelTary.  He  continued 
accordingly,  with  votes  and  refolutions  of  the  Se- 
nate, to  combat  Cicfar,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  ready  on  the  firft  plaufible  pre- 
tence 
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c  rr  A  P.  tcncc  to  fall  upon  Italy,  to  feize  the  feats  of  cro- 
\.  vf^rnmcnt    and  of  confcqucncc  to  vvrcft  from  his 
opponents,  that  name  and  authority  of  the  repu- 
blic, on  which  Pompcy  hiinfelf  fo  greatly  relied, 
for  the  afcendant  which  he  hoped  to  preferve. 
IT  n.  .-^.       Meantime,  the  new  year  commenced,  and  C. 
MmSr^l'i"tl'"s  Marcelliu  with  L.  Cornelius  Lcntulus, 
^J"  V*^""-  entered  on  their  office  as  Confuls.     13oth  parties 
'••"*•         were  prepared  for  a  decifive  refolution  on  the  fub- 
jcd  of  Cicfar's  claims.    He  himfclf  for  fome  years 
had  wintered  near  to  the  northern  extremity  of  his 
provinces.     He  was  now  at  Ravenna,  the  nearell 
ilation  of  his  army  to  Rome;  but  without   any 
troops,  befides  what  appear  to  have  been  the  ufual 
eftublifliment  of  the  Cifalpine  province;  that  is, 
the  tliirteenth  legion,  which,  as  we  have  faid,  had 
been  feiit  thither  to  replace  the  legion,  with  which 
he  had  been  required  to  reinforce  the  army  in  Syria, 
and  together   with  thefe  three  hundred  cavalry 
detached,  making  in  all  between  five  and  fix  thou- 
fand  men  *.     Scon  after  his  arrival  at  Ravenna,  he 
had  been  vifited  by  Curio,  who,  at  the  expiration 
of  his  Tribunate,  made  this  journey  to  receive  his 
direftions  in  refpecl  to  the  future  operations  of  the 
party ;  and   after   their   conference,    returned   to 
Rome  with  a  letter  from  Caefar,  addrefled  to  the 
Senate,  and  which  was  accordingly  prefented  on 
the  firft  of  January,  at  the  admiflion  of  the  new 
Confuls  into  office  -. 

On" 

I  Appian.  dc  Bello  Civil,  lib.  ii.  p.  44.7.     Flut.  in  Cxfarc 
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On  this  occafion  the  Conful  Lentulus  moved,  chap. 
that  prior  to  any  otlicr  bulinefs,  the  ilate  of  the  '  ' 

republic,  and  that  of  the  pravinces,  Ihouid  be  ta- 
ken under  confideration  ;  and  alluding  to  the  re- 
folutions  which  were  already  on  record,  relating 
to  Caefar's  province,  faid,  that  if  the  Senat^  rtood 
firm  on  this  occafion  to  their  former  decrees,  his  ' 
fervices  fhould  not  be  wanting  to  the  common- 
wealth. He  was  feconded  by  Scipio,  and  was  ap- 
plauded by  the  general  voice  of  the  Senate ;  but 
Crefar  had  procured  the  admifllon  of  Mark  Anto- 
ny and  of  Quintus  CafFius,  two  of  his  moil  noted 
and  determined  partizans,  into  the  College  of  Tri- 
bunes. Thefe  could  procure  infurredions,  or  fur- 
nifli  the  pretence  of  violence  in  the  city,  whenever 
the  military  defigns  of  their  patron  were  ripe  for 
execution :  they  were  to  be  the  inftruments  of  what 
had  been  concerted  with  Curio,  or  whatever  elfe 
fliould  be  thought  proper  to  promote  the  deligns 
of  their  leader.  They  began  with  threatening  to 
flop  all  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  until  Citfar's 
letter  was  read  ;  and  prevailed  on  this  meeting  to 
begin  with  that  paper.  It  was  cxprefled,  accor- 
ding to  Cicero,  in  terms  jjnenacing  and  harfli  •,  and 
contained  in  fubllance  a  repetition  of  the  propofals, 
which  the  party  had  been  all  along  making  through 
Cuiio,  and  its  other  adherents  at  Rome,  "  That 
*'  Ciefar  fhould  not  be  dillurbed  in  poifeliion  of  the 
*'  honours  which  the  Roman  People  had  bellowed 
*'  upon  him  :  that  he  Ihould  be  left  upon  a  foot 

"  of 

1   Cicfroadraniniar.Iib.xvi.cp.il. 
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CHAP.  "  of  equality  with  other  officers,  who  were  allou 

XXVI 

'    '^-'  p"  ed  to  join  civil  office  at  Rome  with  military  ci 
"  tublifliments   in   the   provinces  ;    and   that    he 
"  fliould  not  be  fingled  out  as  the  folc  objcdl  of 
"  their  diftruft  and  fe verity  '/' 

This  letter  was  confidcrcd  as  an  attempt  to  pri 
fcribe  to  the  Senate,  and  unbeconiinpj  the  rcfpcc^t 
due  to  their  authority.  It  was  by  many  treated  as 
an  adual  declaration  of  war.  The  debates  were 
renewed  on  this  fubjedl  for  fome  days  fucceffively, 
from  the  firft  to  the  feventh  of  January.  On  the 
lad  of  thefe  days,  a  refolution  was  framed,  order- 
ing Caefar  to  difmifs  his  army,  and  by  a  certain 
day  to  retire  from  his  provinces,  or  in  cafc  of  dif- 
obedience,  declaring  him  an  enemy  to  his  country. 
The  Tribunes,  Mark  Antony  and  Quintus  Caffius, 
interpofed  with  their  negative. 

The  hands  of  the  Senate  being  thus  tied  up  by 
the  prohibition  or  interdict  of  the  Tribunes,  it  was 
moved  that  the  members  (hould  go  into  mourning, 
in  order  to  imprefs  the  People  with  a  deeper  fenfe 
of  the  calamity  which  was  likely  to  enfue  from  the 
contumacy  of  thefe  factious  officers.  This  like- 
wife  the  Tribunes  forbad ;  but  the  Senate  being 
adjourned,  all  the  members,  as  of  their  own  accord, 
returned  to  their  next  meeting  in  habits  of  mourn- 
ing, and  proceeded  to  confider  In  what  manner 
they  might  remove  the  difficulty  which  arofe  from 
this  fadious  interpofition  of  the  Tribunes.  In  the 
Gonclufion  of  this  deliberation,  it  was  determined 

to 

2  Suctooius  in  Cacfare,  c.  ip. 
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to  give  to  the  Confals  and  other  magillrates,  to-  chap. 
gether  with  Pompey,  in  the  charader  of  Proconful,  J.^\ 
the  charge  ufual  in  the  raoft  dangerous  conjunc- 
tures ;  to  preferve  the  comrnonwealih  by  fucb  means 
as  to  their  difcretionjhould  appear  to  be  necejfary. 

This  charge  iuggefted  to  the  minds  of  the  Peo- 
ple, what  had  palfed  in  the  times  of  the  Gracchi^ 
of  Saturninus  and  of  Catalinc.  The  Tribunes, 
who  had  occafioned  the  meafure,  cither  appre- 
hended, or  affedled  to  apprehend,  immediate  dan- 
ger to  their  own  perfons :  they  difguiied  thsm- 
felves  in  the  habit  of  Haves,  and,  together  with  Co- 
rio,  in  the  night  fled  from  Rome  in  hired  car*. 
riages '.  The  Confuls  repaired  to  Pompey  in  the 
fuburbs  ;  and,  agreeably  to  the  order  of  the  Se- 
nate, claimed  his  afliftance  in  difcharging  the  im- 
portant duties  with  which  they  were  jointly  in- 
truftcd.  It  was  agreed,  in  concert  with  him,  that 
they  fhould  fupport  the  authority  of  the  Senate 
with  a  proper  military  force,  that  they  fhould  pro- 
ceed to  make  new  levies  with  the  greateli  difpatchs 
and  in  order  to  give  effed  to  thefe  preparations, 
that  Pompey  lliould  have  the  fupreme  command 
over  the  treaiury,  and  all  the  forces  of  the  repub- 
lic, in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 

Winter  was  now  fet  in,  or  faft,  approaching. 
The  feafon,  although  nominally  in  the  month  of 
January,  being  only  about  fifty  days  pail  the  au- 
tumnal equinox,  or  about  the  twelfth  of  Novem- 
ber, Ccefur  had  few  troops  on  the  lide  ^^  Italy  ; 

the 
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CHAP,  the  force  of  his  army  was  yet  beyond  the  Alpf, 
'^^^^'  .  and  the  oHiccrs  now  intrufled  with  the  lafety  of 
the  commonwealth,  ihittcrcd  tiiemfclves  that  much 
time  might  be  found  to  put  tlie  republic  in  a  ftate 
of  defence,  before  his  army  at  this  feafon  could 
pafs  thofe  mountains,  even  if  he  (hould  be  fo  rafli, 
as  to  make  war  on  the  commonwealth ;  a  fup- 
pofition  which  Pompey  did  not  even,  in  this  ftate 
of  affairs,  appear  to  have  believed. 

When  Casfar  received  accounts  of  the  Senate's 
rcfolution,  he  drew  forth  the  troops  then  at  Ra- 
venna, and  in  a  harangue  enumerated  the  wrongs 
which  for  fomc  years  he  alleged  had  been  done 
to  himfclf ;  complained  that  his  enemies  had  now 
found  means  to  excite  againfl  him  even  Pompey, 
a  perfon  wbofe  honour  he  had  always  promoted 
with  the  warmeft  affection  ;  that  the  interpofition 
of  the  Tribunes,  in  behalf  of  the  army  and  of  him- 
felf,  had  been  defeated  by  means  of  threats  and  of 
axflual  force  ;  that  their  facred  perfons  had  been 
violated,  in  order  to  opprefs  him ;  that  reiblutions, 
which  had  never  been  taken  but  in  the  moft  dan- 
gerous and  threatening  conjunclures,  to  prevent 
ruinous  laws  from  being  carried  by  infurreclion 
and  violence,  were  now  formed  againft  peaceable 
magiitrates,  and  in  times  of  profound  tranquillity  ; 
he  therefore  nov/  called  upon  his  audience  to  main- 
tain the  honour  of  an  officer,  together  with  whom 
they  had  now,  for  nine  years,  faithfully  ferved  the 
republic  ;  with  whom  they  had  gained  many  vic- 
tories in  Gaul  and  in  Germany,  and  reduced  a  moil 

.warlike 
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warHke  province  into  a  ftate  of  abfolute  fubmlf-  chap. 
fion.     He  was  anfwered  with  a  fhout  of  applaufe,  ■  ^   ,   '  r 
and  a  general  acclamation  from  the  ranks,  that  they 
were  ready  to  avenge  the  injuries  done  to  their 
general,  and  to  the  Tribunes  of  the  People. 

On  receiving  thefe  afllirances  from  the  troops 
then  prefcnt,  Caefar  immediately  difpatched  an  ex- 
prefs  to  the  quarters  of  the  twelfth  legion,  which, 
from  the  time  at  which  it  afterwards  joined  him, 
appears  to  have  been  already  within  the  Alps  with 
orders  to  march.  The  remainder  of  his  armv,  in 
the  mean  time,  being  fuppoled  in  the  low  coun- 
tries, or  in  the  interior  of  Gaul,  it  would  not  have 
appeared  to  an  ordinary  capacity,  that,  even  in 
cafe  of  hoftilitics,  any  decifive  operation  could  take 
place  before  the  fpring.  By  the  return  of  that  fea- 
fon,  indeed,  the  meafures  now  taken  by  both  par- 
ties fcemed  to  threaten  a  dangerous  cftnvulfion  ; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  Caefar  had  fore- 
fecn,  or  prepared,  many  of  the  moft  important 
circumrtances  of  tlie  prefent  conjuncture  ;  that  he 
had  already  brought  his  atfairs  into  that  pofture, 
in  which  he  had  projeded  that  hoftilities  fliould 
commence  ;  and  that  the  feeming  neglect  with 
which  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  betaken  with  fo  fmall 
a  force  on  the  fide  of  Italy,  was  probably  the  bed 
concerted  preparation  he  could  have  made  for  the 
war.  For  while  he  brought  no  alarming  force  to- 
wards Rome,  his  antagoniils  continued  fecure,  and 
made  no  effedual  provifion  to  refill  even  the  fmall 
force   with   which  he   was  to  begin   his  attack. 

Vol.  III.  S  He 
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CHAP.  He  apprehended  more  danger  from  the  legiot 
.^^^^^'  .  which  Pompey  had  formed  in  Spain,  than  froi 
any  force  then  fubfifting  in  Italy  ;  and  he  mad 
his  difpofition  againfl  thofe  legions,  by  having  th 
llrength  of  his  army  to  be  exerted  between  th 
Pyrcnnees  and  the  Alps.  There  the  troops  he  ha 
formed  in  Gaul,  ferved  him  fufficiently  in  his  d( 
iign  againfl  Italy,  by  fecurihg  him  from  any  intei 
ruption  on  that  quarter.  And  when  the  wa 
adlually  broke  out,  being  well  aware  that  the  ci 
feds  of  furprife  are  often  greater  than  thofe  c 
'  force,  even  if  he  had  wifhed  for  more  troops  i 
Italy,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  not  have  awail 
ed  their  coming. 

On  the  very  day  that  he  delivered  the  harangu 
juft  mentioned  to  the  legion  which  was  quarterc 
at  Ravenna,  he  ordered  parties  of  chofen  men,  i 
the  manner  of  ftragglers  rovmg  for  pleafure  throug 
the  country,  and  armed  only  with  fwords,  to  tak 
the  road  feparately,  and  without  any  appearanc 
of  concert,  to  Ariminum,  the  firfl  fortified  plac 
of  Italy  beyond  the  Rubicon,  which  was  the  limi 
of  his  province  ;  there  to  remain,  and  at  a  certaii 
time  of  the  night  to  feize  upon  one  of  the  gates 
He  likewife  ordered  a  party  of  horfe  to  parade  a 
forae  diftance  from  Ravenna,  and  there  to  wai 
for  an  officer  who  was  to  deliver  them  his  furthe 
commands.  He  himfelf  pafTed  the  day,  as  ufual,  ii 
forming  combats  of  gladiators,  and  in  attending  th( 
exercifes  of  the  legion  ;  at  night  he  went  to  fuppe 
at  the  ufual  hour,  and  after  he  had  taken  his  plac< 
at  table,  pretending  bufinefs,  or  feme  flight  indif 

pofition. 
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pofition,  which  called  him  away  from  the  com-  chap. 

•  •  •  XX.VI 

pany,  he  mounted  a  carriage  that  waited  for  him,  -.l:^,— 1^ 
drove  through  a  gate  oppofite  to  thatofArimi- 
num,  and  having  travelled  for  a  little  time  in  that 
diredtion,  turned  into  the  road  on  which  he  had 
polled  the  party  of  horfe ;  and  having  joined  them, 
marched  about  thirty  miles  before  break  of  day, 
entered  Ariminum  by  a  gate  of  which  the  parties 
he  had  fent  before  him  in  the  night  were  in  poifef- 
fion,  and  thus  without  any  refinance,  became  maf- 
ter  of  a  fortrefs  which  opened  his  way  towards 
Rome. 

It  was  of  importance,  that  the  firft  report  of 
hoftilities  in  the  city  fliould  carry  an  account  of 
his  fuccefs ;  not  merely  of  his  having  made  an  at- 
tempt.    This  circumftance  mayjuftifythe  mea- 
fures  which  he  took  to  furprife  a  place  which, 
without  fo   many  precautions,  might   have  been 
eafily  reduced,  though  at  the  haiard  perhaps  of 
delay  for  a  few  days.     He  himfelt'  indeed,  in   his 
Commentaries,  makes  no  mention  of  any  fuch  mea- 
fures,  nor  of  the   doubts   and   helitations   under 
which  he  is  faid  to  have  halted  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rubicon,  by  the  pafllng  of  which  he  was  to 
enter  into  a  ftate  of  war  with  the  commonwealth, 
a  fubject  on  which  his  doubts  were  probably  long 
lince  refolved. 

At  Ariminum  his  little  army,  on  the  following 
day,  arrived  from  Ravenna,  and  the  Tribunes, 
Mark  Antony  and  Quintus  Caflius  joined  him  from 
Rome.     Pie  prefented  them  to  the  army  in  the 

S  2  difguife 
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CHAP,  difguifc  in  which  they  affc^lcd  to  have  efiapcd 
.  ^^^^'  from  the  violence  of  a  tyranny  then  ellablinied  in 
the  city.  •*  Obferve/*  he  faid,  "  to  what  cxtre- 
"  mitie$  perfons  of  noble  birth,  veiled  with  the 
'•  facred  charadcr  of  Tribunes,  are  reduced,  for 
•*  having  fupported  their  friend,  and  for  having 
*'  pleaded  the  caufc  of  an  injured  army  '."  The 
occalion  was  fuited  to  popular  eloquence  ;  and  this 
eminent  matter  of  every  art  did  not  neglect  the 
opportunity.  He  is  faid  to  have  aded  his  pan 
with  great  vehemence  ;  to  have  torn  open  his  vcfl 
from  his  breaft,  and  to  have  flied  tears  ;  frequent 
ly  held  up  to  view  the  hand  on  which  he  wore  hi; 
ring,  the  well  known  enfign  of  noble  birth  amoo^ 
the  Romans,  and  declared,  that  he  would  facriBce  al 
the  honours  of  his  rank  to  reward  thofe  who  wen 
now  .willing  to  fupport  the  public  caufe,  and  wh( 
adhered  to  himfelf  on  the  prefent  occafion.  Fron 
thefe  figns,  and  the  difplay  of  his  ring  in  particu 
lar,  where  he  was  not  diftinctly  heard,  it  was  fup 
pofed  that  he  had  promifed  the  honours  of  no 
bility,  and  a  large  fum  of  money,  to  every  foldie; 
in  his  army  ». 

Lucius  Caefar  and  the  Praetor  Rofcius,  who 
while  the  decree  againft  Caius  Caefar  was  depend 
ing  in  the  Senate,  made  offer  of  their  good  office 
to  treat  with  him,  and  bring  matters  to  an  ami 
cable  iffue,  were  now  come  without  any  public 
commiffion,  probably  to  hinder  their  friend  fron 

taking 
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taking  any  defperate  refolution.  They  brought,  chap. 
at  the  fame  time,  a  private  meflage  from  Pompey, ,,  \  'j 
with  fome  exprellions  of  civility,  and  an  apology, 
taken  from  the  neceflity  of  the  public  fervice,  for 
the  hard  (hip  which  he  fuppofcd  himfelf  to  have 
put  upon  Caefar.  Pompey,  in  this  meffage,  pro- 
tefted,  "  That  he  himfelf  had  always  preferred 
*'  the  public  to  private  confiderations  ;"  and  fub- 
joined,  "  That  he  hoped  Caefar  would  not  fuffer 
"  any  paflion  to  carry  him  into  meafures  hurtful 
"  to  the  State,  nor,  in  avenging  himfelf  of  his  pri- 
"  vate  enemies,  ftretch  forth  his  hand  againll  the 
"  republic." 

Such  profellions  had  little  credit  with  Ccefar  ; 

but  if  they  were  to  be  of  any  weight  with  the 

public,  he  was  not  likely,  in  his  turn,  to  fail  in  the 

ufe  of  them.     He  defired  thofe  perfons,  by  whom 

Pompey  had  favoured  him  with  this  meflage,  to 

carry  for  anfwer,  "  That  the  republic  had  always 

"  been  to  him  dearer  than  his  fortune  or  his  life  ; 

"  but  that  he  could  not  fufter  the  honours  which 

"  the  Roman  People  had  bellowed  upon  him  in 

"  public,  to  be  contemptuoufly  torn  away  by  his 

"  private  enemies.    His  commiflion,  he  faid,  would 

**  have  expired  in  fix  months  ;  his  enemies,  in  their 

"  eagernefs  to  degrade  him,  could  not  bear  even 

"  with  this  delay,  but  mult  recall  him  immediate- 

"  ly.     The  Roman  People  had  difpenfed  with  his 

**  attendance  at  the  eledlions,  yet  he  muft  be  drag- 

"  ged  to  town  at  that  time,  to  fliow  the  fuperiori- 

"  ty  of  his  enemies,  and  to  gratify  private  malice. 

S3  "  Thefe 
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**  Thefe  perfonal  infults  he  had  patiently  borne 
"  for  the  fake  of  the  public ;  and  being  rcfolvcd 
"  to  diiarm,  rcquelled  the  Senate  only  that  others 
*f  fliould  difurm  as  well  as  himfclf ;  that  even  this 
"  was  refufed,  and  while  he  was  commanded  to  dif- 
"  raifs  the  troops  of  his  province,  new  levies  were 
**  ordered  in  Italy  ;  that  two  legions  which  had 
**  been  called  off  from  his  army,  under  pretence 
**  of  the  Parthian  war,  were  now  retained  againft 
"  himfelf;  that  the  whole  State  was  in  arms;  for 
"  what  purpofe  but  for  his  deftrudion?  that,  nc- 
"  verthelcfs,  he  would  fufter  any  thing  for  tl; 
*•  good  of  the  commonwealth.  Let  Pompcy*rc- 
*•  pair  to  his  province  ;  let  all  parties  difband,  and 
*•  no  army  whatever  be  aflembled  in  Italy  ;  let  no 
"  one  pretend  to  overawe  the  city  •,  let  the  aflcm- 
**  blics  of  the  People  and  of  the  Senate  be  free  ; 
"  and,  in  order  the  more  fpeedily  to  terminate 
*•  thefe  difputes,  let  the  parties  meet  and  confer 
"  together ;  let  Pompey  fay  where  he  will  be  wait- 
*'  ed  on,  or  let  him  name  a  proper  place  of  meet- 
"  ing ;  at  a  friendly  conference  every  difficulty  may 
"  foon  be  removed  ' ." 

From  this  time  forward  Caefar  affeded,  on  every 
occafion,  to  have  no  object  in  view  but  to  prevail 
on  his  enemies,  by  fome  reafonable  accommoda- 
tion, to  fave  the  republic  from  a  ruinous  war,  and 
to  flop  the  effulion  of  innocent  blood  *.  He  con- 
tinually repeated  his  propofals  of  .peace,  while  he 
urged  his  military  operations  yvith  uncommon  ra- 
pidity. 

1  Cxfar  de  Bell.  Cfvil,  lib.  i. 

2  Csefar.  Appian.  in  lib.  viii.  Ad  Atticum,  pufl  ep.  1 3, 
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pidity.  He  ordered  new  levies  at  Ariminum,  and  chap. 
fent  Antony  to  occupy  Arretium  • ,  a  pafs  in  one  of  ^  \  \ 
the  branches  of  the  Flaminian  Way  through  the 
Apennines  ;  and  as  fall  as  troops  could  march  he 
feized  Pifaurum  %  Fanum,  Auximum,  with  the 
town  of  Ancona,  and  all  the  places  neceflary  to 
give  him  the  command  of  that  diftrid,  or  to  open 
his  way  to  Rome. 

A  general  confternation  fpread  in  the  country 
before  him ;  the  people  fled  from  their  habitations, 
and  communicated  the  alarm,  with  every  fort  of 
exaggeration,  to  the  city.  Pompey  had  relied 
much  on  the  name  and  authority  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  no  lefs  on  his  own.  Others  thought 
themfelves  fecure  while  this  renowned  and  expe- 
rienced commander  gave  them  aflurances  of  fafe- 
ty.  Now,  like  a  perfon  awake  from  a  dream,  he 
feemed  to  perceive  the  whole  was  illufion.  Cae- 
far  paid  no  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  Senate, 
nor  Hood  in  awe  of  the  State.  He  was  at  hand, 
with  the  reputation  of  a  general  equal  to  Pompey, 
at  the  head  of  troops  frefti  from  fervice,  and  in- 
ured to  blood.  The  republic  was  but  a  namej  and 
they  who  compofed  it,  though  refpedable  at  a  di- 
ftance,  were,  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  irrefo- 
lute,  difunited,  and  incapable  of  the  exertions 
which  fuch  an  occalion  required.  Orders  had 
gone  forth  to  raife  troops  in  every  part  of  Italy ; 
but  no  great  progrefs  in  fo  fliort  a  time  could  yet 
l\ave  been  made  in  that  fervice.  Befides  the  two 
legions  which  had  ferved  fo  long  under  Casfar 

S  4'  himfelf, 

t  Arrego.  a  Pifaro,  Fcno,  and  Ofimo. 
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CIIA.P.  himfclf,  there  were  not  any  forces  adually  cm- 
X3{VI.  ^Q^icd  in  the  country.  Thele  were  juiUy  fufpccl- 
ed  of  inclining  to  favour  their  former  general ; 
and,  inftead  of  enabling  Pompey  to  meet  the  dan 
ger  which  threatened  the  commonwealth,  furnifti- 
cd  him,  at  the  head  of  fuch  troops,  with  particu- 
lar reafons  for  his  keeping  at  a  diflancc  from  the 
enemy.  In  a  letter  to  Domitius  Ahcnobarbus,  "  I 
*•  fent  you  word,'*  he  writes,  •'  that  with  thef 
♦*  two  legions  1  did  not  like  to  be  near  Caefar  '.  I 
.  "  1  Qiouid  retreat,  therefore,  at  his  approach,  b< 
♦*  not  furprifcd  -." 

Domitius  had  been  appointed  to  fucceed  Caefar 
in  the  government  of  Gaul ;  and,  with  fome  other 
officers  in  the  Picenum^,  had  made  fomc  pjogrei 
in  raifing  troops.     Their  numbers,  perhaps,  fui 
palTed  thofe  of  Caefar.     If  Pompey,  therefore,  h.iti 
thought  it  pofiible  to  defend  the  city,  he  muft  have 
haftened  to  that  quarter,  and  have  put  himfelf  ; 
the  head  of  thofe  troops.     But  he  was  timorous  in 
hazarding  his  own  reputation,  a  weaknefs  from 
which  Cicfar  was  altogether  exempt,  and  which 
was  unworthy  of  the  great  military  talents  of  e; 
ther.     Pompey  feldom  committed  his  fame  where 
the  profped  was  unfavourable,  or  events  extreme- 
ly uncertain.  Caefar,  on  fuch  occafions,  never  chofe 
to  trufl  his  affairs  in  any  other  hands  than  his  own. 
Pompey,  ading  under  thefe  motives,  alTembled 
the  Senate,  and  informed  them  that  it  was  necef- 

fary 

I  Meaning  probably  tbat  he  did  not  choofe  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  defert 

a  Cfcero  ad  Atticnm,  lib.  viii.  ep.  i.  Ad  Dorrltium. 
3  March  of  Anconia. 
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fary  to  abandon  Rome  ;  that  he  would  meet  them  chap. 
again  at  Capua,  where  he  propofed  to  aflcmble  his      '^ 
forces;  that  he  fliould  confider  all  thole  who  re- 
mained in  the  capital  to  countenance  or  to  witnefs 
the  violences  of  Caefar  as  equally  guilty  with  thofe 
who  (hould  be  found  in  his  camp. 

It  being  unlawful  for  the  officers  of  the  repu- 
blic to  abfent  themfelves  from  the  city  during  their 
term  in  office,  the  Senate  pafTcd  an  a<^  to  dif- 
penfe  with  their  attendance  at  Rome,  and  to  enable 
them  to  cxcrcife  the  powers  of  magiftracy  where- 
ever  the  neceffities  of  the  State  might  require  their 
prefence.  Thefe  preparations  for  diflodging  the 
government,  together  with  the  adlual  flight  of  Pom- 
pey  himCelf,  damped  all  the  courage  that  yet  re- 
mained in  any  order  or  clafs  of  the  People.  It  made 
Ccefar  appear  at  once  more  odious  and  more  ter- 
rible ■ .  It  was  generally  expeded  %  that  he  would 
exceed  either  Cinna  or  Sylla  in  rapacity  and  cruel- 
ty 3 ;  and  that  the  city,  if  he  fliould  furprife  his 
opponents  there,  would  become  a  fcene  of  blood. 
The  Confuls,  and  moft  of  the  other  officers  of  State, 
fet  out  with  their  enfigns  of  power.  All  night  the 
gates  were  crowded  with  Senators  and  other  per- 
fons  of  rank  who  fled  on  this  occafion  ;  fome  with 
their  families  and  mofl  valuable  effects,  others  a- 
lone,  and  diftraded  by  the  general  panic,  without 
knowing  whether  they  were  to  retire,  or  to  what 
fate  they  were  leaving  their  families. 

Caefar, 

I  Cicero  ad  Att.  lib.  vii.  cp.  n. 

i  Ibid.  ep.  12.  22. 

3  Cicero  ad  xVtticum,  lib.  vii.  cp.  7. 
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CHAP.  Cxfar,  in  the  mean  time,  making  a  rapid  march 
through  Umbria,  or  what  is  now  the  dutthy  of 
Urbino ',  and  the  Piccimm,  or  March  of  An- 
cona  *,  not  only  took  pofleflion  of  every  place  as 
he  palTed,  but  gained  daily  acceflions  of  ftrength 
by  the  junction  of  the  new  levies  which  were  rai- 
fing  to  oppofe  him.  Soldiers  are  averfe  to  the  lo- 
iing  fide  ;  and  Porapey's  flight  put  an  end  to  his 
military  power  in  Italy.  The  Praetor  Thermus 
had,  with  five  cohorts,  amounting,  if  complete,  to 
twenty-five  hundred  men,  taken  poll  at  Iguvium  *, 
among  the  Apennines,  on  the  Flaminian  Way.  Ob- 
fcrving  that  Pompey's  party  in  general  was  re- 
treating, and  that  Curio  was  advancing  towards 
him  with  a  part  of  Caefar's  forces,  he  refolved  to 
abandon  his  pofl ;  but  as  foon  as  he  began  to  exe- 
cute this  purpofe,  and  was  on  the  road  to  Rome, 
the  troops  deferted  him  on  the  march,  returned  to 
the  poll  from  which  he  had  removed  them,  and 
declared  for  Caefar. 

The  difpofitions  of  the  towns  of  which  Caefar 
had  got  pofleflion,  made  it  unneceflary  for  him  to 
leave  any  garrifon  behind  him,  and  permitted  him 
to  advance  with  all  his  force.  Auximum  4  decla- 
red for  him  before  his  arrival,  and  obliged  Atius 
Varus,  who  held  that  pofl:  for  the  republic,  to  a- 
bandon  it.  This  officer  was  overtaken  by  Caefar's 
advanced  parties,  and,  like  Thermus,  was  deferted 
by  his  people. 

A% 

I  Umbria,  a  Picenum. 

3  Gubio.  4  Ofinao. 
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At  Cingulum,  in  the  Picenum,  Caefar  was  join-  chap. 

XXVL. 

ed  by  the  twelfth  legion,  to  which,  on  his  firft  ■  '  ^ 
motion  from  Ravenna,  he  had  fent  orders  to  march. 
With  this  acceflion  of  force,  he  advanced  to  Af- 
culum  •  on  the  Fronto  ;  and  having  diflodged 
from  thence  Lentulus  Spinther,  who  commanded 
ten  cohorts,  the  greater  part  of  thcfe  troops  dc- 
ferted  to  him.  The  remainder  put  themfelves  un- 
der the  command  of  VibuUius,  who  was  juft  arri- 
ved from  Pompey  to  fupport  the  hopes  of  the  caufe 
in  that  quarter. 

As  Csefar  made  his  principal  pufh  on  the  A- 
driatic  fide  of  the  Apennines,  the  troops  that 
were  fuddenly  raifed  for  the  republic  were,  with- 
out any  well-concerted  plan,  drawn  together  up- 
on that  coafl.  And  Pompey  himfelf  had  not  yet 
openly  laid  afide  the  delign  of  making  head  a-« 
gainit  Caefar  in  thofe  parts.  VibuUius  having 
alfembled  in  all  about  fourteen  cohorts,  fell  back 
to  the  Aternus,  now  called  the  Pifcara,  and  join- 
ed L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  at  Corfinium,  a  pafs 
in  the  Apennines  that  commanded  the  Valerian 
Way  to  Rome.  This  officer  having  ali'embled 
twenty-five  cohorts,  meant  to  have  joined  Pompey 
wherever  he  fliould  be  found,  and  had  ordered 
Thcrmus  to  follow  with  five  cohorts  more  * ;  but 
imagining  probably  that  Pompey  ftill  intended  to 
cover  Rome  from  the  incurfions  of  Caefar,  and  that 
Corfinium  was  an  important  poll  for  this  purpofe, 

he 

1  Oi;-ale. 

a  Poffln,  ^d  Cicer.  in  lib.  ad  Att.  poll,  ep.  ii. 
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CHAP.  ^*  determined  to  obfcrvc  the  motions  of  the  ene- 
my from  that  place. 

Pompey  by  this  time  had  moved  from  Capua  to 
Luceria,  and  feemed  to  have  taken  the  rcfolution 
not  only  of  abandoning  the  polls  that  covered  the 
accefs  to  Rome,  but  even  all  Italy,  to  Caefar.  The 
Coniuls,  the  greater  part  of  the  magiftracy,  and 
the  Senate,  had  followed  him  to  Capua.  Here 
was  received  the  meflage  which  Caelar  had  given 
to  Rofcius  and  to  L.  Caefar.  It  contained  fevcral 
refledions  and  inlinuations  in  the  higheft  degree 
provoking  to  Pompey ;  and  to  this  circumftance 
Cccfar  probably  trulled,  that  he  (hould  not  be 
bound  by  any  of  the  olfcrs  he  had  made,  and  that 
the  odium  of  rejeding  the  peace  would  fall  upon 
his  enemies.  But  the  friends  of  the  common- 
wealth, deeply  impreffed  with  the  neceflity  of  their 
own  affairs,  gladly  liftened  to  any  terms  of  accom- 
modation. Thcy^  objedcd  indeed  to  the  propofed 
interview  between  Pompey  and  Caefar,  remem- 
bering the  dangerous  concerts  which  at  their  meet- 
ings had  been  formerly  entered  into  againft  the 
commonwealth. 

Pompey  himfelf  was  fo  fenfible  of  the  difadvan- 
tage  at  which  he  was  taken,  that  he  differabled  hib 
refentment  of  the  perfonal  refledions  cad  on  him- 
felf, and  confented  to  conditions  which  he  had  hi- 
therto rejeded  with  difdain.  It  was  agreed  ac- 
cordingly, that  he  fhould  repair  to  Spain,  and  that, 
his  province  being  in  profound  peace,  he  fhould 
reduce  his  military  eftablifhment.     Cpefar,  on  his 

part, 
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part,  befides  the  conditions  he  himfelf  had  offered,  chap. 
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was  required  to  evacuate  all  the  towns  which  he  1  ' ' 
had  lately  feixed  in  Italy ;  and  it  was  propofed 
that  the  Confuls,  Magiftrates,  and  Senators,  fliould 
return  to  the  city,  and  from  the  ufual  feat  of  go- 
vernment give  all  the  fancflion  of  public  authority' 
to  theCe  arrangements.  From  fuch  appearances  it 
was  not  doubted  that  an  accommodation  mull  fol- 
low. And  in  this  belief  Cato,  though  appointed 
to  command  in  Sicily,  chofe  to  abide  by  the  Senate 
while  the  treaty  remained  in  fufpence.  And  Ci- 
cero, with  all  his  penetration,  y«t  unacquainted 
with  the  parties  concerned,  thought  the  agreement 
almoft  concluded.  "  The  one,"  he  wrote  to  his 
friend  Atticus,  "  begins  to  repent  of  his  precipi- 
"  tation,  and  the  other  is  fenfible  he  has  not  a 
**  force  fufJicient  to  fupport  fuch  a  war'.**  In 
this  probably  his  notion  of  Pompey  was  corred, 
but  fell  greatly  Ihort  of  the  views  and  apprehcn- 
lions  of  Cacfar. 

This  politician,  however,  fo  far  as  the  propofi- 
tions  he  made  were  adopted,  was  himfelf  likely  to 
be  caught  in  the  fnare  he  laid  for  his  enemies,  or 
obliged  to  lay  afide  the  difguife  which  he  had  af- 
fumed  in  affeding  fuch  earned  defires  of  peace. 
To  avoid  either  of  thefe  inconveniences,  he  ob- 
jeded  to  fome  of  the  conditions  which  the  oppo- 
fite  party  had  fubjoined  to  his  propofals,  and  com- 
plained of  the  filence  which  they  kept  on  others, 
as  proceeding  from  a  deliberate  purpofe  to  circum- 
vent 

J  Ad  Att.  lib,  rii.  cp.  14. 
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CHAP,  vent  and  betray  hirafelf.    "  Pompey  will  repair  to 

XXVI 

^....y.^  "  Spain,"  he  laid,  "  but  when  ?  1  am  required  to 
"  evacuate  all  the  towns  of  Italy,  while  Pompey 
"  and  the  whole  State  continue  in  arms  againfl 
**  me,  and  while  my  enemies  not  only  make  ncK 
**  levies,  but  employ  for  my  deftruftion  legions 
"  which  they  have  adually  taken  away  from  my 
P^(Own  army.  If  Pompey  be  fmcerc  in  defiring  a 
./*<  peace,  why  docs  he  decline  the  perfonal  inter- 
"  view  which  has  been  propofed  for  that  pur- 
"  pofe?" 

Caefar  had,  by  this  time,  advanced  with  hafty 
marches  to  Corfinium,  drove  in  a  detachment  from 
the  garrifon,  which  he  found  breaking  down  a 
bridge  about  three  miles  from  the  town,  fat  down 
under  the  walls,  where  he  employed  three  days  in 
fortifying  his  camp,  and  in  filling  the  magazines 
with  corn  from  the  neighbouring  country.  Being 
joined  by  the  eighth  legion  and  twenty-two  cohorts 
of  the  new  levies  from  Gaul,  with  three  hundred 
auxiliary  horfe,  he  ordered  proper  pods  to  be  fei- 
2ed  on  every  fide  of  the  town,  and  effecftually  (hut 
up  thofe  who  were  within  from  any  relief,  or  from 
any  communication  with  their  friends.  When 
the  works  he  was  executing  againft  the  place  be- 
gan to  appear,  Domitius  publifhed  a  reward  to  anv 
one  who  fliould  carry  letters  to  Pompey.  Differ- 
ent mefiengers  were  difpatched  for  this  purpofe, 
and  brought  for  anfvver,  that  Pompey  difapproved 
of  his  having  allowed  himfelf  to  be  invefted  by 
Casfar,  had  foretold  him  the  bad  confequences  of 
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this  meafurc,  and  now  earneilly  exhorted  him,  if  c  h  a  p. 
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pofllble,  to  extricate  hirafelf;  for  that  it  was  not .  ' . 
in  his  power,  as  he  again  repeated,  with  thefc  doubt- 
ful legions,  which  had  been  fo  lately  drawn  from 
Caefar's  army,  or  with  new  levies  fo  recently  made, 
to  force  the  hardy  and  veteran  legions  of  the  ene- 
my '. 

This  anfwcr  Domitius  endeavoured  to  conceal 
from  thofc  who  were  under  his  command ;  encou- 
raged them  with  hopes  of  a  fpeedy  relief  from 
Pompey,  and  feemed  intent  on  the  defence  of  the 
place,  while  he  was  adually  taking  meafures  to  get 
off  in  perfon,  without  any  hopes  of  preferving  the 
forces  he  had  aflembled  for  the  commonwealth. 
This  defign  being  fufpeded,  the  troops  furround- 
cd  his  quarters  in  the  night,  fecured  his  perfon, 
and  to  pay  their  court  to  Caefar,  while  they  deli- 
vered up  their  general  and  furrendered  the  town, 
made  offer  of  their  iervices  in  profecution  of  war. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  movements  in  the  night, 
Caefar  took  pofleflion  of  the  gates,  manned  the 
walls,  and  gave  orders  that  no  perfon  whatever 
from  his  army  fhould  enter  the  place  before  it 
was  day.  This  being  the  firll  inftance  in  which 
he  met  with  any  Ihew  of  oppofition,  or  had  any 
pretence  to  adl  as  an  enemy  •,  it  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  difprove  or  confirm  the  alarming 
reports  which  had  gone  abroad  rcfpecling  the 
atrocity  of  the  part  he  was  to  ad  ;  and  as  we  have 
occafion   to  obferve,  in  many  other  inftances,  in 

this 

X  Pompeius  ad  Donoitiuni,  lib.  viii.     Et  ad  Attlcuro,  poft  cp.  ri.     Carl. 

de  Bell.  Civ. 
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CH\P.  this  he  neither  miftook  nor  ncglcdcd  what  was 
proper.  Knowing,  that  bcfides  Domitius  and 
Vibuliius,  there  were  many  Senators  and  Roman 
Knights  now  (hut  up  in  the  town,  thefe  he  or- 
dered in  the  morning  to  be  brought  before  him, 
expoftulated  with  them  on  the  fubjedl  of  their 
enmity  to  himfelf,  and  their  precipitation  in  hur- 
rying the  State  into  this  unnatural  war.  He  then 
difmifled  them  with  the  refpedl  that  was  due  to 
Roman  citizens  of  their  rank  ;  and  being  told 
that  a  confiderable  fum  of  money,  amufTcd  at  Cor- 
fmium  for  the  fupport  of  the  troops,  had  been  fci- 
led  by  his  people,  to  complete  this  fcenc  of  unex 
pcdled  munificence,  by  an  exhibition  of  difintereft- 
cdnefs  as  well  as  of  clemency,  and  as  afraid  to  defile 
his  hands  by  the  touch  of  what  was  not  his  own, 
he  ordered  this  money  to  be  reftored  to  Domitius. 
The  fame  of  this  wonderful  mildnefs  and  genero- 
fity,  as  he  expe<fted,  was  every  where  fpread  a- 
broad  ;  and  though,  by  over-a6ling  his  part  in 
abftaining  from  the  public  money,  he  furnifhed 
every  thinking  perfon  with  a  fufficient  comment 
on  the  other  parts  of  his  conduft ;  yet  many  were 
happy  to  underftand,  that,  in  this  alarming  con- 
teft,  their  lives  and  properties  were,  from  any  mo- 
tives whatever,  to  be  fpared. 

Rome  was  now  open  to  Cafar ;  but  he  thought 
the  pofleflion  of  the  city  of  no  moment,  until  he 
had  fupprefied  the  military  arrangements  that 
were  making  throughout  all  Italy,  and  had  deci- 
ded who  was  to  have  the  poffeijion  of  the  coun- 
try. 
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try.     He  therefore,  on  the  very  day  on  which  he  c  h  a  r. 
became  mailer  of  Corfinium,  detached  to  Sicilvi  >.'.  \   *> 
under  the  command  of  Curio,  the  troops,  by  whom 
he  had  been  joined,  in  gaining  poiTeil'ion  of  this 
place  '.     He  himfelf  fet  out  for  Apulia,  and,  be- 
fore funfet,  accompliflied  a  confiderable  march ; 
but  while  he  thus  urged  the  war  with  unremitted 
energy  and  diligence,  he  continued  his  meflages  to 
the  leaders  of  the  oppofite  party,  with  the  mildeft 
profeflions  of  friendfliip  and  overtures  of  peace. 
To  this  eiTt'(5l,  immediately  after  the  redudion  of 
Corfinium,  he  difpatched  Balbus,  an  officer  in  his 
army,  with  a  letter  to  the  Conful  Lentulus,  contain- 
ing earned  entreaties,  that  this  magiftrate  would  re* 
turn  to  Rome,  and  prevent  the  difordcrs  which  were 
likely  to  arifc  from  the  fufpcnfion  of  government. 
To  induce  him  to  comply  with  this  requeft,  Bal- 
bus had  fecret  inftrudions  to  affbre  the  Conful  of 
Caefar's  intereft  in  procuring  a  proper  appointment 
in  the  provinces  at  the  e^ipiration  of  his  year  in  of- 
fice.   The  bearer  of  this  meflage,  at  the  lame  time, 
declared  it  as  his  private  opinion,  that  Cxfar  defired 
nothing  fo  much  as  to  join  Pompey,  and  to  make 
peace  with  him  on  any  equitable  terms.     And  the 
father  of  this  young  man,  one  of  Crefar's  retinue, 
wrote,  at  the  fame  ti:r;e,  to  Cicero,  that  Ca^far  had 
no  objed:  but  to  enjoy  peace  and  fecurity  under 
Pompey  \     But  while  the  fame  of  his  clemency  at 
Corfinium,  and  of  this  wonderful  difpofition  to 
Vol.  hi.  T  peace 

I  Caefar  dc  Bello  Civ.  lil>.  i.  c.  15. 
ft  Cicer.  ad  Att.  lib.  viii.  cp.  9. 
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CHAP,  peace  was  gone  abroad,  and  had  pacified  the  mil.  ' 
.  of  many  to  whom  he  had  been  till  then  an  object  -i 
terror  '  :  and  while  he  hoped  to  amufe  his. enemies, 
pr  to  relax  the  diligence  of  their  military  prepara- 
tions, be  advanced  with  fo  much  rapidity,  that,  in 
order  to  avoid  him,  they  had  no  more  tlian  the  time 
which  was  ncceflary  to  crofs  the  mountains  from 
Capua  to  Luceria,  to  fall  back  from  thence  to  Ca- 
nufuim,  and  from  this  lad  place,  without  a  halt  to 
Brundifium. 

Whillt  Pompcy  moved  in  this  dircclion,  and 
had  fent  Metcllus  Scipio,  with  his  own  fon  CnuErus 
into  Syria,  to  provide  and  alTemble  the  neceflary 
ihipping  to  embark  his  army  '  ;  his  intention  to  a- 
bandon  Italy  began  to  be  fufpecled,  and  fhook  the 
great  authority  which  he  ftill  derived  from  his  mi- 
litary reputation.  His  officers  were  every  where 
defertcd  on  the  march  by  the  new  levies,  who  haf- 
tened  to  offer  their  fervices  to  Caefar.  His  own 
prefence  kept  the  other  parts  of  the  army  toge- 
ther, and  brought  them  fafe  to  the  port  from  which 
it  was  fufpeded  they  were  to  take  their  departure 
from  Italy.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  this  port  he 
effedlually  verified  thefe  fufpicions,  embarking  a 
great  part  of  his  army  with  the  Confuls,  while  he 
himfelf,  not  having  fufficient  (hipping  to  tranfport 
the  whole,  remained  with  a  fecond  divifion  to  wait 
for  the  return  of  his  fhips. 

Such 

X  CIcer.  ad  Att.  lib.  viii.  ep.  13.  Si  meherculc  neminem  ocridet,  nee 
cuiquam  quicquara  ademerit,  ab  bis  qui  cutn  maxime  timuerant,  maxime  di« 
ligetur. 

:  Plutarch,  in  Pompeia' 
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Such  was  the  pofture  of  Pompey,  when  Caefar,  chaI'. 
with  fix  legions,  four  of  veteran  troops,  and  two  J  ^  ■ 
newly  raifed  or  completed  from  thofe  who  came 
over  to  him  on  the  march,  arrived  at  the  gates  of 
Brundifium.  Even  here,  he  never  dropt  the  pro- 
ject of  amufing  his  enemy  with  propofals  of  peace, 
Cn.  Magius,  an  officer  in  the  fervice  of  the  com- 
monwealth, having  been  taken  on  the  march,  was 
difmilTed  with  great  courtefy,  and  a  meifage  to 
Pompey,  containing  a  requeft,  that  he  would  ad- 
mit Ciefar  to  an  interview.  Differences,  it  was  ob- 
ferved,  are  foon  made  up  at  a  conference,  which 
otherwife  might  occafion  many  journies  and  mef- 
fages,  without  effedl. 

This  pacific  addrefs,  as  in  other  inflances,  only 
conftituted  a  part  in  the  military  plan  of  Cacfar, 
and  was  accompanied  with  the  moft  effedual  pre- 
parations for  a  blockade  and  a  liege.  It  did  not  as 
yet  appear,  whether  Pompey  meant  to  tranfport 
all  his  troops,  and  to  abandon  Brundifium,  or  to 
keep  poffeffion  of  this  poft,  in  order  to  retain  a 
paffage  into  Italy,  and  to  command  both  lides  of 
the  gulf.  Caefar,  to  found  his  intentions,  and  ei- 
ther to  fhut  him  up,  or  to  haft  en  his  departure,  ob- 
ferving,  that  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  was  nar- 
row, and  might  be  obflructed,  began  an  alarming 
work  for  this  purpofe.  He  employed  numerous 
parties  to  throw  itones,  earth,  and  other  heavy  ma- 
terials, into  the  palTage  between  the  two  moles,  and 
expccled,  in  a  little  time,  to  be  able  to  join  the:u, 
T  2  and 
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CHAP,  and  thus  effcdually  to  fliut  up  this  port  from  all 

^    \   ' .  communication  with  the  lea. 

In  this*  work  tlie  bcficgcrs  ailvanccd,  I'ur  ionic 
time,  with  a  fcnfible  pro^^icfs;  but  being  come  in- 
to deeper  water,  where  the  materials  they  threw 
in  were  abfoibed,  did  not  fettle,  or  were  difpla- 
ced  by  the  motion  of  the  fca,  they  found  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  change  their  plan,  and  endeavoured  to 
clofc  the  harbour  by  mcan^  of  floating  rafts  and 
hulks  firmly  anchored  in  the  pafl'age.  But  in  exe- 
cuting this  projcdl  they  were  difturbed  and  inter- 
rupted by  a  continual  difcharge  of  arrows,  ftones, 
and  other  miflile  weapons  from  vcfiels  properly 
placed,  and  on  which  the  nctcflary  eii^inei  were 
mounted  for  this  purpofe. 

While  the  parties  were  thus,  without  intermif' 
lion,  engaged  at  the  entrance  of  the  port,  Caefar  a- 
gain  made  a  fliew  of  propofi'ng  a  treaty.  As  he 
had  received  no  anfwe*  to  liis  former  meflage  by 
Magius,  he  affedled  to  defpair  of  making  any  pro- 
grefs  by  direft  applications  to  Pompey  himfclf, 
and  fent  into  the  town  Caiiinius  Rebilus,  one  of 
his  lieutenants,  who,  being  in  great  intimacy  with 
Scribonius  Libo,  had  directions  to  make  applica- 
tion to  him,  and,  in  Caefar's  name,  to  entreat  his 
good  offices  in  bringing  on  a  negotiation  ;  parti- 
cularly, if  pofTible,  in  procuriiig  an  interview  be- 
tween Pompey  and  himfelf.  Reprefenting  to  Li- 
bo, that  if  an  interview  were  obtained,  fome  way 
might  be  found  to  flop  the  ilTues  of  blood,  a  blef- 
|ing  which,  in  that  cafe,  would  for  ever  be  men- 
tioned 
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tioncd  as  the  effecl  of  fo efleritial  at  fervice  perform-  cU^^t. 
ed  by  Scriboniiis  Libo  to  his  country.  ^^^^, — * 

Pompey,  upon  receiving  thefc  propofal?,  which, 
though  addreffed  to  Liboj  were  carried  diredly 
to  himfelf,   made  anfwer,  That,  in  the  abfence  of 
the  Confuls,  he  could  not  treat.     In  this  inftance. 
he  perceived,  no  doubt,  the  infincerity  of  Ciefar*:J 
pacific  declarations,  and  was  not  tempted  to  remit 
the  vigilance  of  his  defence,  or  the  ardour  with 
which  he  now  at  laft  prepared  for  the  conteft  :  yet 
he  could  not  altogether  prevent  the  principal  ad- 
vantage which  Cccfar  meant  to  reap  from  thefe  re- 
peated  profeflions  of    moderation   and   defire   of 
peace,  that  of  appearing  in  the  eyes  of  the  People, 
not  the  author  of  the  war,  but  a  perfon  forced  into 
thefe  extremities  by  the  violence  and  obflinacy  of 
his  enemies. 

After  the  works  at  the  mouth -of  the  harbour 
of  Brundifium  had  been  continued  three  days,  and 
were  coniidera'bly  advanced,  the  tranfports  which 
had  carried  tlie  firll  divifion  of  the  army  returned 
from  Dyrrachium,  and,  as  the  paflage  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour  was  ftill  open,  the  fhips  were 
admitted,  and  preparations  made  to  embark  the  le- 
mainder.     But  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  being 
difiitledted  to  Pompey,  were  likely  to  give  intel- 
ligence of  all  his  motions ;  and  he  himfelf  made 
no   doubt   that  as   foon   as   he   fhould  withdraw 
his  guards,  the  people  would  throw  open  their 
gates,  and  expofe  him  to  be  attacked  in   his  rear, 
and  poffibly  endanger  the  lofs  of  fuch  part  of  his 
T  3  army 
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CHAP,  army  as  might  be  overtaken  on  ftiore.  To  pro- 
xx\L  y|^^  againft  this  event,  and  to  retard  the  entrance 
of  Ctefar  into  the  town,  he  built  up  the  gates  with 
mafonry  or  folid  ftone  and  mortar,  and  travcrfcd 
the  llrcets  with  walls  and  large  ditches  replcniflied 
with  fliarp  ftakes,  which  were  muikcd  or  hid  with 
a  flight  covering  of  brufliwood  and  earth. 

When  the  troops  began  to  move  towards  the 
harbour,  the  rear  guard  ftill  endeavoured  to  pre- 
fi^nt  the  ufual  appearances  on  the  ramparts,  by  oc- 
cupying every  poft  with  archers,  flingers,  and  other 
light  infantry.  Thefe  being  to  remain  in  their 
j)oll  while  the  main  body  was  embarking,  had  or- 
ders, at  a  fignal  given,  to  abandon  the  walls,  and 
to  repair  on  board  the  tranfports  which  were 
ready  to  receive  them. 

Meafures  to  evacuate  the  town  being  thus  begun 
in  the  night,  and  Caefar,  having  immediate  intelli- 
gence of  what  was  pafllng,  brought  forward  his  fcal- 
ing  ladders,  and,  as  foon  as  the  ramparts  appeared 
to  be  deferted,  began  to  afcend  them  at  once  in  fe- 
veral  places,  and  effected  one  part  of  his  purpofe,  by 
gaining  the  battlements  without  oppofition ;  but 
when  he  was  about  to  defcend  from  thence  into 
the  ftreets,  having  notice  of  the  fnares  and  obftruc- 
tions  which  were  placed  in  his  way,  he  was  obli- 
ged to  halt,  or  to  advance  with  fo  much  precau- 
tion, that  the  greater  part  of  the  enemy  had  time 
to  put  off  from  the  mole,  and  got  under  fail.  Only 
two  tranfports,  which  flruck  and  were  aground  on 
the  banks   that  had  been    formed   or   begun   at 

the 
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the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  fell  into  his  hands,  chap. 
The  remainder,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Se-  ^ 
nate,  attended  by  the  officers  of  State  and  the  en- 
figns  of  raagifl  racy,  proceeded  in  their  palTage  to 
Epirus ;  thus  leaving  Caefar  in  polFelfion  of  Italy 
and  of  the  feats  of  government,  from  which  the 
world  could  fcarcely  disjoin,  in  their  idea,  the 
right  to  command  in  the  empire. 

Caefar  having,  in  this  manner,  furprifed  the  re- 
pubhc,  and  in  lixty  days  obliged  all  his  opponents 
to  evacuate  Italy,  and  to  leave  him  fole  maftcr  even 
of  the  forces  which  began  to  be  muftered  againft 
himfelf,  it  is  probable,  notwithftanding  the  quelUon 
he  dates  relating  to  the  expedience  of  following  hi<J 
enemy  into  Epirus,  that  he  had  already  taken  his 
refolution  to  confider  the  reduction  of  Spain,  next 
to  that  of  Italy,  as  the  objedl  of  greateft  impor- 
tance. In  that  province^  which  was  full  of  re- 
fources,  a  regular  army  of  feven  or  eight  legions 
had  been  fome  time  on  foot,  with  an  evident  pur- 
pofe  to  keep  him  in  awe.  He  was  threatened 
therefore  with  the  moft  immediate  danger  from 
thence.  Some  arrangements  too  were  yet  wanting 
for  the  fecurity  of  Italy.  The  profefiions  which 
he  had  made  of  pacific  difpofitions,  and  of  zeal 
for  the  commonwealth,  were  to  be  confirmed  by 
Ihowing  a  proper  refped  to  the  forms  of  the  repu- 
blic, and  by  affecfting  a  concern  to  rellore  a  govern- 
ment which  he  had  adUially  overthrown. 

For  theie  reafons,  this  fuccefsful  adventurer  con- 
tented himfelf,  for  the  prefent,  with  having  ordered 

T  4  flipping 
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c  n  A  t*.  fliippiug  to  be  provided  at  the  port  of  Brundifiumv 
''  \  ■  tliat  he  might  ainufc  the  enemy  with  appearances  of 
his  intending  to  continue  the  war  on  that  fide,  or 
that  he  might  be  adually  ready  to  do  fo,  when  he 
Jiad  clfcwhcre  acco<npliflitd  the  purpofe  on  which 
he  was  bent.  Notwithftanding  his  pacific  declara- 
tions, and  his  olkntation  of  clemency  on  every 
occafion,  the  People  ftill  trembled  when  they  faw 
almoft  every  citizen  of  reputation  and  honour  ob- 
liged to  fly  from  the  feats  of  government,  and,  in 
their  place,  coUedlcd  from  dilTerent  quarters  of 
Italy,  every  bankrupt,  every  outlaw,  and  every 
perfon  of  infamous  characler'.  Thefe  being  at 
variance  with  the  laws  of  their  country,  had  flock- 
ed to  Caefar,  and  were  received  by  him  under  the 
denomination  of  the  injured  and  the  oppreflled  ci- 
tizens, whofe  wrongs  he  was  come  to  redrcfs. 

With  this  company,  ftill  multiplying  around 
him,  having  given  orders  to  fecurc  Brundifium 
from  the  fea,  and  having  poftcd  there,  and  at  Si- 
pontum  and  Tarentum,  each  a  legion  ;  and  hav- 
ing ordered  fhips  from  every  part  of  the  coafts  of 
Italy  and  Gaul,  he  fet  out  for  Spain,  intending, 
while  the  troops,  with  whom  he  had  over-run  Ita- 
ly, took  fome  repofe  in  quarters,  and  while  thofe 
who  were  deftined  for  the  fervice  in  Spain  were 
on  the  march,  that  be  bimfelf  Ihould  vifit  the  city, 
*  and  obferve  the  afpedt  of  his  party  at  Rome.     His 

father- 

I  Cicer.  ad  Alt.  lib.  ix.  ep.  19.  Cave  autem  puteis  quemquam  hominen* 
in  Italiam  turpem  efie,  qui  hinc  abfit.  Vidi  ipfe  Fcrmiis  univerfo,  &c. ;  et 
Cicer.  ad  Att.  lib.  ix.  ep.  i.  qui  hie  potcft  fc  gerere  non  perdite  vita  morti 
ante  fadla  ratio  fufcepti  negotii,  focii,  &.c. 
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father-in-law,  Calpurnius  Pifo,  although,  by  his  chap. 
relation  to  Coefar,  hindered  from  following  Pom-  .—  ^  ,  < 
pey,  yet  would  not  countenance  his  fon-in-law  fo 
far  as  to  remain  in  the  city  to  receive  him.  Mar- 
cus Lepidus,  then  Pra-tor,  was  the  officer  of  high- 
eft  rank  who  remained  in  his  place ;  and  befidc 
the  Tribunes  who  had  been  the  inftruments  in 
kindling  this  war,  was  the  only  magiftrate  who 
refigncd  himfelf  entirely  to  the  vigor's  difpofal. 
Among  the  Tribunes,  Caecilius  Metellus,  though 
difpofed  to  have  followed  the  Senate,  being  de- 
tained in  the  city  by  the  facred  duties  of  his  func- 
tion, had  taken  his  refolution  to  employ  the  nega- 
tive with  which  he  was  intrufted,  in  reftraining 
the  violations  of  law  and  government,  which  were 
to  be  expeded  in  fuch  a  fcene  as  was  now  to  be 
opened  in  the  capital. 

Cicero,  upon  the  commencement  of  hoftilities, 
having  ftill  the  eniigns  of  Proconiul,  was  appoint- 
ed to  infped  the  levies  and  other  affairs  of  the 
republic  on  the  coafls  of  Campania  and  Latium. 
Upon  Pompey*s  retreat,  he  remained  in  this  (la- 
tion  with  a  mind  overwhelmed  with  perplexity 
and  irrefolution.  He  affecled  refpedt  and  grati- 
tude to  Pompey,  though  he  furely  owed  him  no 
obligation,  bore  him  no  real  affeclion,  and  blamed 
him  highly  for  his  flight  from  Italy  ;  but  in  the 
laft  perhaps  he  only  meant  to  juftify  himfelf  for 
not  having  immediately  joined  him  in  his  retreat, 
and  for  not  having  embarked  with  more  dccifion 
in  the  caufe.     He  fincerely  lamented  the  ftate  of 

the 
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CHAP  the  republic,  of  which  he  now  certainly  dcfpaircd, 
v^y  -  ^"^  ^"^.v  w idled  to  fteer  a  courle,  the  iafeft  he 
could  for  his  own  reputation  and  his  perfun. 

Csfar^  in  the  beginning  of  this  contell,  had  con- 
tributed much  to  perplex  the  refolution  of  Cicero, 
who  ever  after  what  he  had  fuffercd  from  the  in- 
trigues of  party,  generally  faw  fo  many  objects  in 
every  queftion  of  State,  that  it  was  difficult  for  him 
to  decide  between  them.  He  had  been  fome  time 
kept  undetermined  by  means  of  a  flattering  cor- 
refpondence,  in  which  Caefar  afl'ecfted  to  reqi.cft 
his  good  offices  towards  preventing  the  prefent 
troubles.  Being  now  in  his  way  from  Brundi- 
iium  to  Rome,  he  was  made  to  expedl  a  perfonal 
interview  ;  at  which,  fays  Cicero  to  his  friend  At- 
ticus,  I  (hall  ftudy  rather  to  appear  an  objeft  of 
his  rcfped  than  of  his  liking.  He  accordingly, 
on  that  occafion,  refilled  the  flattery  of  Caefar, 
and  withftood  his  entreaties  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  Senate,  which  been  had  ordered  to  afl^emble 
by  a  meflenger  difpatched  from  Formiae.  Cae- 
far appeared  to  be  piqued  at  this  refufal :  **  It  will 
"  be  fuppofed  you  condemn  me,'*  he  faid,  "  and 
"  others  will  be  led  by  your  example."  Cicero 
replied,  "  That  his  cafe  was  different  from  that  of 
**  others  who  had  lefs  connection  with  Pompey.'* 
"  Come,  then,"  continued  Caefar,  "  and  treat  of 
"  an  accommodation  with  Pompey."  — "  Shall 
"  I  be  at  liberty  to  do  fo  in  my  own  way?" — 
"  Who  will  reft  rain  you  ?" — **  Shall  I  move  the 
"  Senate  then,  that  the  war  fhall  not  be  carried 

"  into 
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"  into  Spain,  nor  into  Greece?  Shall  I  lament  chap. 
"  the  treatment  which  Pompey  has  received  ?'* —  -  ^  '- 
"  That  indeed,"  faid  Caefkr,  "  I  (hall  not  like  to 
"  have  faid." — "  I  thought  fo,"  replied  the  other, 
"  and  chofe  to  abfent  myfelf."  At  parting,  Caefar 
deiired  him  to  confider  of  the  matter.  "  If  you 
"  defert  me,"  he  faid,  "  I  muft  have  recourfe  to 
**  other  counfels,  and  know  not  what  I  may  be 
"  forced  to  do  '." 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Caefar  in  the  fuburbs  of 
Rome,  fuch  of  the  Senators  as  were  in  the  city,  or 
in  the  neighbourhood,  aflembled  at  his  fummons. 
He  opened  the  meeting  by  enumerating  the  wrongs 
he  himfelf  had  received,  and  by  loading  his  op- 
ponents with  the  guilt  of  the  prefent  war.  **  He 
"  never  had  afpired,"  he  faid,  "  to  unprecedented 
**  honours.  The  office  of  Conful  was  now  again 
"  open  to  him  by  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth  ; 
"  and  the  Roman  People  had  difpenfed  with  his 
"  perfonal  attendance  in  fuing  for  it.  An  adt  to 
"  this  purpofe,"  he  faid,  ♦'  had  been  obtained  in 
**  the  faireft  and  moll  legal  manner.  Ten  Tri- 
"  bunes  had  concurred  in  propofmg  it.  His  ene- 
*'  mies,  particularly  C#ro  himfelf,  had  been  heard 
"  at  full  length  againft  it,  and  had  pradifed  his 
*'  ufual  artifice  for  difappointing  the  Senate  or  the 
"  People,  by  prolonging  the  debates.  Pompey 
"  himfelf  was  Conful  when  this  ad  was  paffed. 
*'  If  he  difapproved  of  the  ad,  why  did  he  not 
"  oppofe  It  then  ?  If  he  approved  of  it,  why  rob 

"  him 
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"  him  now  of  the  privilege  it  bcftowed  ?  He  re- 
**  minded  this  meeting  of  the  moderation  with 
**  which  he  himfelf  had  offered  to  refign  his  com- 
"  mand,  while  others  were  fo  tenacious  of  theirs ; 
**  or  while  they  impofcd  conditions  on  him,  to 
**  which  they  themfelvcs  would  not  fubmit,  an»^ 
**  chofe  to  throw  the  State  into  confufion,  ratht 
**  than  abate  the  leafl  of  their  own  pretenfion^. 
"  He  obfervcd,  that  his  enemies  had  made  ufe  of 
"  a  falfe  pretence  to  call  off  two  legions  from  his 
*♦  army  ;  that  they  had  violated  the  facred  cha- 
**  racier  of  the  Tribunes,  who  were  guilty  of  no 
"  offence,  but  that  of  protecting  him  againft  the 
**  opprcffion  of  his  enemies ;  that  they  had  rejcc- 
*•  ted  all  offers  of  an  accommodation,  or  even  of  a 
*'  conference. 

*♦  He  now  exliorted  the  Senate  not  to  defert  the 
*'  commonwealth,  nor  to  oppofe  fuch  as,  in  con- 
"  cert  with  him,  might  endeavour  to  reftore  the 
"  government;  but  if  they  fhould  flirink  in  this 
•*  arduous  talk,  he  Hiould  not  prefs  it  upon  them. 
"  He  knew  how  to  ad:  for  himfelf.  If  his  opi- 
"  nion  were  followed,  deputies  ffiould  be  now  fent 
"  from  the  Senate  to  Pompey,  with  entreaties  that 
"  he  would  fpare  the  republic.  He  knew,  that 
"  Pompey  had  formerly  objected  to  his  having 
**  any  fuch  deputation  fent  to  himfelf,  confidcring 
"  fuch  advances  as  a  conceffion  of  right  in  him  to 
**  whom  they  were  made,  or  of  fear  in  thofe  who 
**  made  them.  Thefe,  he  faid,  were  the  reflec- 
*'  tions  of  a  narrow  mind  ;  for  his  own  part,  as 

"  he 
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**  he  wiflied  to  overcome  his  enemies  in  the  field,  chap. 
"  Co  he  wiQied  to  excel  them  in  afts  of  genero-  .  J^-^^-  . 
"  fity  and  candour." 

Such  were  the  colours  in  which  this  profound 
and  artful  man  endeavoured  to  difguife  his  caufej 
and  while  he  took  effectual  meafures  to  maintain 
it  by  force,  employed  likewife  an  infinuation,  and 
an  eloquence  not  lefs  dangerous  than  his  fword. 
The  propofals  of  a  treaty  were  received  in  this 
meeting  with  joy  ;  but  no  man  was  willing,  after 
having  uffifted  at  fuch  a  meeting  of  the  Senate,  to 
hazard  his  perfon  in  Pompey*s  camp  :  For  while 
CiL-rar,  to  reconcile  all  men  to  his  caufe,  affedled 
clemency  even  to  thole  who  were  taken  in  arms 
againll  him,  Pompey,  fuppofing  himfelf  intruded 
with  the  powers  and  feverities  of  the  law,  had 
threatened  to  employ  thofe  powers  and  feverities 
to  the  utmoil  extent  againft  every  perfon  who  ftaid 
behind  him  at  Rome.  Profcription  and  viajjacre 
of  thofe  who  abandoned  the  commonwealth,  were 
the  ordinary  language  at  his  quarters  ' .  He  pro- 
pofed  to  operate  in  this  cafe  by  fear  alone,  and  had 
forgotten,  that  legal  government  itfelf,  on  certain 
occafions,  with  all  its  authorities  and  powers,  ftands 
in  need  of  infinuation  and  of  popular  arts. 

Ciefar,  in  taking  the  oppofitc  tone,  and  in  af- 
feding  to  commit  his  affairs  to  the  ifllie  of  a  fair 
negotiation  and  treaty,  on  which  he  by  no  means 
wilhcd  to  enter,  ftill  relied  for  an  evafion  on  the  dif- 
ficulties 

I  Cicero  ad  Attic,  lib.  viii.  ep.  ii.  Syliaturit  i*  tbe  ezpceffion  with  wbi^h 
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CHAP,  ficulties  which  were  likely  to  occur  in  the  condufl 
^^  .  of  any  fuch  bufinefs  ;  and  he  prefumcd  upon  thcfc 
cvafions  in  making  offers  which  he  trufted  that  hi* 
enemies  would  not  accept.  His  intention  was  to  load 
his  antagoniil  with  the  blame  of  a  war  which,  it  ii 
probable,  he  had  a  long  time  been  devifmg.  If  h< 
had  really  meant  to  renew  his  former  concerts  with 
Pompey,  he  would  have  employed  again  the  fam< 
concealed  methods  by  which  thofc  concerts  hat 
been  formerly  obtained,  and  would  not  have  in 
trufted  the  mediation  betwixt  them  to  the  Senate 
a  body  which,  however  compofed,  had  a  natura 
claim  to  authority,  and  might  have  carried  theii 
negotiations  farther  than  either  of  the  parties  ap 
proved.  He  had  ever  entertained  a  ferious  aver 
iion  to  the  name  and  pretenfions  of  the  Senate.  Be 
ing  altogether  indifferent  to  public  interefts  of  ever^ 
fort,  the  mediocrity  of  parts,  that  muft  ever  appea 
in  the  majority  of  fuch  a  body,  was  to  him  an  obje<f 
of  contempt.  He  had  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  ever; 
fadion,  of  every  tumult,  of  every  criminal  againi 
them ;  and,  at  one  time,  rather  than  be  fubjed:  t< 
their  authority,  had  propofed,  that  Pompey  himfel 
fhould  tranfport  his  army  from  Afia  to  ufurp  th( 
government.  Even  the  few  Senators,  who,  upoj 
the  prefent  occafion,  from  indifference  to  publii 
queftions,  or  from  a  difpofition  to  favour  his  caufe 
had  remained  in  the  city,  became  the  objeds  o 
his  difgufl.  Many  of  them,  though  willing  to  b( 
his  inflruments,  were  not  yet  formed  for  his  pur 
pofe.     When  he  affected  to  treat  them  with  re 

fped 
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fped,  they  received  his  addrefles  as  matter  of  right  chap, 
to  themfelves ;  when  he  propofed  any  meafure,  /  ^ 
they  took  the  matter  into  confideration,  and  affec- 
ted to  deliberate  of  what  was  to  be  done.  "  He 
"  detefts  the  Senate,"  faid  Curio  to  Cicero,  "  now 
"  more  than  ever  ;  he  will  leave  them  no  authori- 
♦'  ty.  I  meant  to  have  held  my  commiffion  by  a 
"  fiditious  decree  of  that  body :  but  he  faid,  I 
*'  ftiould  hold  it  of  him,  and  that  every  honour, 
"  and  every  power,  fliould  from  hence  forward 
"  be  derived  from  himfelf  '." 

Caefar,  however,  meant  to  make  this  remnant  of 
a  legal  affembly  the  tools  of  every  ungracious  or 
improper  meafure  he  had  occafion  to  adopt,  and, 
in  particular,  to  avail  himfelf  of  their  authority  in 
feizing  the  public  money.  Pompey,  before  he  left 
Rome,  had  been  authorifed  to  draw  from  the  trca- 
fures  of  the  commonwealth  whatever  money  he 
wanted  for  the  fervice.  At  his  departure,  he  or- 
dered the  whole  to  be  removed ;  and  the  Conl'ul 
Lentulus  was  about  to  execute  this  order,  when 
a  fudden  alarm  of  Caefar's  approach  obliged  him 
to  defift,  and  left  him  time  only  to  carry  away  the 
keys  of  the  public  repofitories.  Caefar  now  moved 
tlie  Senate,  that  the  doors  ihould  be  opened  ;  and 
that  the  public  money  fhould  be  iffued  from  thence 
to  defray  the  expence  of  the  war  *.  To  this  mo- 
tion the  Tribune  Metellus  Celer  oppofed  his  ne- 
gative •,  and  Caefar,  difdaining  any  longer  to  wear 

I  Cicer.  ad  Att.  lib,  x.  ep.  4. 
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CHAP.  ^  niaflc  which  fubje(^cd  him  to  the  obfcrvancc  of 
^^^y^  .  infigiiificant  forms,  proceeded  to  the  treafury,  and 
ordered  the  doors  to  be  forced.  The  Tribune 
had  the  boldnefs  to  place  himfelf  in  the  paflage, 
and  was  about  to  reduce  Ccefar  to  the  difagreeable 
alternative  of  being  difappointed  of  his  purpofe, 
or  of  incurring  fome  meafurc  of  popular  abhor- 
rence, by  violating  the  facrcd  perfon  of  a  Tri- 
bune, from  a  veneration  to  which,  he  himfelf  pro- 
feflcd  to  have  undertaken  the  war.  On  this  oc- 
cafion,  contrary  to  his  ufual  charader,  he  appear- 
ed to  have  loft  his  temper,  and  threatened  Metcl- 
lus  with  immediate  death.  "  This,"  he  faid,  *'  ia 
*'  eafier  for  me  to  execute  than  to  utter."  It  was 
thought,  that  if  the  Tribune  had  perfifted,  not 
only  this  ofllccr,  but  numbers  of  Senators,  and 
many  of  the  more  refpedable  citizens,  whom  he 
confidered  as  enemies  and  promoters  of  the  Tri- 
bune's contumacy,  would  have  been  involved  in  a 
general  maflacre.  "  Think  not,"  faid  Curio,  in 
relating  thefe  particulars  to  Cicero,  "  that  his  cle- 
"  mency  proceeds  from  temper,  or  is  fi cured  to 
"  you  by  any  real  difpofition  of  his  mind.  It  is  a 
i"  mere  effed  of  his  policy  ;  he  is  naturally  indif- 
•^  ferent  to  blood,  and,  if  he  is  provoked,  will 
**  make  it  to  run  in  the  kennels  '." 

The  Tribune  Metellus,  liowever,  when  matters 
were  coming  to  this  extremity,  fuffered  himfelf  to 
be  removed.  The  doors  were  forced  open,  all  the 
money  was  taken  from  thence,   even  the  facred 

depofit, 

I  Cicero  ad  Atticum,  lib.  x.  ep.  4. 
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JepoHte  was  now  carried  off,  though  fappofed  to  chap. 
have  remained  from  the  time  of  tlie  rebuilding  of  — ^r-i< 
Rome  after  its  deftrudion  by  the  Gauls,  and  ftill 
kept  as  a  refource  for  the  utmoft  exigency  of  the 
State,  in  cafe  of  fimilar  invafion  or  danger.  I 
have  fubducd  the  Gauls,  faid  Caefar,  and  there 
is  no  longer  any  need  of  fuch  provifion  againft 
them.  He  is  faid  on  this  occafion,  to  have  carried 
off,  in  bars,  25,000  lb. »  of  gold,  35,000  lb. »  offil- 
ver,  and  in  coin,  40,000,000  Roman  money  3. 

After  this  ad  of  violence,  it  appears  that  Cagfar 
diftrufted  the  alTedions  of  the  people.  He  had 
propofed  to  harangue  them  in  a  public  audience, 
which  had  been  appointed  for  that  purpofe  ;  but 
apprehending  that  he  might  be  cxpofed  to  infult 
from  fome  one  in  the  crowd,  he  declined  that  fo- 
lemnity,  even  avoided  the  public  view  altogether, 
and  having  pafled  but  a  few  days  at  Rome,  fet  out 
for  Spain  fullen  and  dilpleafed.  It  was  no  longer 
a  doubt,  that  his  vidories  led  to  the  fubverlion  of 
the  republic,  and  of  every  fptcies  of  civil  govern- 
ment whatever  !. 

Marcus  Emilius  Lepidus,  who,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  was  at  this  time  Prsetor,  and  the  officer  of 
higheft  rank  then  at  Rome,  was  left  to  govern  in 
the  city.    Mark  Antony  had  the  command  oi'  Cae- 

VoL.  III.  U  far's 
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CHAP.  rar*8  forces  in  Italy ;  and  by  the  ufe  which  he 

XXVI 

y'  \  '  I  made  of  his  power,  treating  perfons  of  the  moft 
refpedable  condition  with  great  infolcnce,  and  in- 
dulging himfelf  in  all  the  extravagance  of  debauch, 
for  which  his  temperament  appears  to  have  been 
peculiarly  fitted,  increafed  the  diHnal  apprehen- 
fions  of  the  public.  He  is  faid  to  have  travelled 
through  Italy  himfelf  in  an  open  litter,  with  Ci- 
ther ide,  a  celebrated  aftrefs,  followed  by  feven  other 
carriages  replenilhed  with  female  attendants,"^ in- 
cluding Fulvia,  the  M-idow  of  the  late  famous  Clo- 
ilius,  and  now  his  wife,  who,  to  enjoy  her  prefent 
hufband*s  (late,  and  partake  with  him  in  the  licence 
of  his  military  power,  connived  at  his  infidelities, 
and  made  a  part  in  this  fcandalous  train  • .  The 
whole,  a  lively  difplay  of  the  obje<5l  for  which 
the  accomplices  of  Cataline,  and  many  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Caefar,  wiflied  to  be  mailers  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  a  foretalle  of  the  brutal  caprice  with 
which  this  overgrown  community,  fo  long  a  prey 
to  outrageous  faction,  was  now  likely  to  be  made 
the  fubjed:  and  the  fport  of  a  military  ufurpation. 

Soon  after  hoflilities  had  commenced,  Cottahad 
been  feat  to  command  for  the  republic  in  Sardinia, 
and  Cato  to  watch  over  its  interclls  in  Sicily. 
Thefe  illands  appeared  to  Caefar,  when  about  to 
carry  the  war  into  Spain,  of  conliderable  import- 
ance, and  he  wiflied,  if  pcffibie,  to  get  the  polleflion 
of  them,  as  well  as  to  reduce  Pompey's  forces  in 
every  other  part  of  the  empire.  Having  ilationed 
Dolabella,  with  C.  Antonius,  on  the  coaft  of  Il- 
ly licum, 

X  Cic.  ad  Att.  lib.  z.  et  xiii. 
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lyriciim,  he  ordered  Valerius,  with  a  proper  force,  chap. 
into  Sardinia,  and  Curio,  with  three  legions,  to 
prevent  the  eftablifhment  of  Cato  in  Sicily.  The 
Sardinians,  hearing  tliat  one  of  Caefar's  officers  was 
appointed,  in  his  name,  to  take  pofleffion  of  their 
illand,  declared  for  his  intereh,  took  arms  againil 
Cotta,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  into  Africa,  where 
he  joined  Atius  Varus,  who  had  occupied  that 
province  in  the  name  of  the  republic. 

Cato,  Ibme  time  after  his  nomination  to  com- 
mand in  Sicily,  and  while  there  were  any  hopes  of 
a  negotiation,  remained  at  Capua,  then  the  quar- 
ters of  Pompey,  in  order  to  give  his  afliftance  in 
forming  an  accommodation,  the  leaft  ruffious  that 
could  be  obtained  for  the  commonwealth.  But 
on  Pompey*s  retreat  into  Apulia,  he  went  into  Si- 
cily, and  the  province  being  unprovided  with  eve- 
ry means  ot'  defence,  gave  orders  to  repair,  or 
to  build  Ihips  in  all  the  ports  of  the  ifland,  and  iq 
thofe  of  the  neighbouring  coall  of  Italy.  He  had 
likewife  ordered  all  the  towns  to  furnilh  their 
quota  of  troops ;  but  had  not  been  able  to  colledl 
any  confiderable  force,  when  Curio  landed  at  Mef- 
fina,  with  the  two  legions  deftined  by  Ca^far  to 
take  polfeilion  of  the  illand.  Scnliblc  that  any  at- 
tempts to  refill  would  only  cxpofc  the  lives  of  a 
few  vvcll-affecled  citizens  or  fubjecls,  who  might 
on  this  occafion  be  difpofed  to  fupport  him  as  an 
officer  of  tiie  republic,  he  difcontinued  his  mili- 
tary preparation^  and  withdrew  from  the  illand. 

This  officer  had  often  difapproved  of  Fompey's 
U  2  conduct  ; 
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c  n  A  P.  conduct  1  and  on  this  occafion,  particularly  com - 
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,_Jy_l,  plumed  of  the  dtfencclefs  (late  in  which  he  had 
fufiered  the  republic  to  be  furprifed  in  all  its  pof- 
fefliom.  Caefar,  who  no  doubt  wifhed  to  have  the 
fuffragc  of  fo  refpedable  a  perfon,  and  of  his  own 
enemy  againft  Pompey,  reprefents  Cato  as  com- 
plainin;;  that  he  was  betrayed,  that  the  Senate  had 
been  deceived,  and  that  the  war  itfelf  was  unnccef- 
fary'.  The  condud  of  Pompey,  not  only  as  a  citi- 
zen, but  as  an  officer  of  State  and  as  a  foldier,  has 
been  cenfured  in  many  parts  of  this  memorable 
conteft  ;  and  there  can  be  doubt  that  in  the  outfet, 
either  from  defign  to  extort  from  the  Senate  the 
more  Imple  powers  of  Didator ;  or  from  too 
much  confidence  in  himfclf,  as  he  fuppofcd,  at  the 
head  of  the  republic  ;  he  fuffered  the  State  to 
be  furprifed  or  taken  at  a  difadvaptage  on  every 
quarter.  Ca:far  himfejf  is  faid  to  have  cenfured 
him  for  abandoning  Italy  ;  and  it  is  probable 
would  have  refpeded  him  more,  if,  in  executing 
this  refolution,  inflcad  of  palling  into  Macedonia, 
he  had  gone  to  the  head  of  his  army  in  Spain. 
His  celebrated  faying,  in  leaving  Brundifium,  when 
he  v?as  about  to  carry  the  war  into  that  country, 
implied  an  opinion  to  this  purpofe,  '*  We  go,"  he 
faid,  '*  from  this  general  who  has  no  army,  to  an 
"  army  that  has  no  general.** 

Caefar's  own  diftribution  of  his  forces,  as  has  ^ 
'     been  already  mentioned,  in  afligning  what  appeared 
to  have  been  the  reafons  of  his  condud,  had  been 
made  with  the  greatcfl  ability.     The  difipofition, 

indeedi 
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indeed,  on  which  Pompey  relied   was  plaufible :  chap. 
but  that  of  Caefar  profound  ;  and  the  more,  that  it .  ^^J^-  . 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  perfon  ading  with- 
out defign,  and  fuddcnly  forced  to  the  meafures 
he  purfued.     In  talking  of  ordinary  men,  we  may 
err  in  imputing  too  much  to  defign  and  concert  j 
but  with  refped  to  Caefar,  the  miilake  to  be  dread- 
ed, is  that  of  not  perceiving  the  whole  extent  of 
his  forefight  and  plan.     He  at  once  armed  himfelf 
with  a  military  force,  and  artfully  guarded  the 
appearances  under  which  he  was  to  uie  it.    When 
the  Senate  paficd  their  refolution  againll  him,  he 
feemed  to  be  caught  unprepared  to  refifl ;  but  the 
Senate  was  Hill  lels  prepared  to  attack.     He  had 
artfully  avoided  giving  them  any  caufe  of  fufpi- 
cion,  by  any  unneceflary  aflemblage  of  forces  on 
the  fide  of  Italy,  while  he  had  fufficient  flrertgth 
to  take  the  full  benefit  of  the  confternation#nto 
which  they  were  to  be  thrown  by  his  firll  alarm. 
Though  long  meditating  the  invafion  of  Rome 
with  an  &rmy,  he  contrived  an  incident,  in  the 
flight  of  the  Tribunes,  to  make  it  appear  the  cf- 
fed  of  a  fudden  provocation,  and  of  his  zeal  in  a 
popular  caufc.     When  we  confider  Mark  Antony 
as  the  perfon  who  was  to  fumilh  this  pretence  of 
a  Tribune's  fli,q;ht  from  violence,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Caefar  had  his  choice  of  the  time  at  which  the 
occafion  fhould  prefent  itfelf. 

At  this  conjundure,  the  greater  part  of  his  ar- 
my ftill  remained  beyond  the  Alps,  but  in  the  pre- 
cife  fitu?.tion  in  which  they  were  mod  likely  to  be 
V  ^  ^v anted 
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CHA^  wanted  to  encounter  the  firft  confiderablc  difficoJ- 
.  .^    '  .fy  that  would  probably  arife   in  the  war.     Tlii 
difliculty  was  to  come  from  the  veteran  legions 
which  had  been  levied  for   Pompey,  and  which 
were   ftationed   under  Afranius   and  Petreius   in 
Spain.     If  tbefe  legions   had  attempted  to  pafs 
the  Pyrennees,  the  army  of  Caefar  was  ftatroncd 
in  Gaul  to  intercept  them,  and  he  was  according 
ly  fecurc  of  being  able  to  finifli  the  war  in  ItalN, 
without   any  interruption   from  thence.     Wheit 
this  fervice  was  efledled,  his  army  in  Gaul  remain-  , 
ed  in  the  moft  advantageous  pofition,  from  which 
to  enter  upon  what  was  likely  to  become  the  fc- 
cond  objed  of  his  enterprize,  the  red ud ion  of 
Spain. 

The  antagoniils  of  Csefar,  without  any  appre- 
henfion  from  the  meafures  he  had  taken,  and  per- 
fedll^  fecure  until  the  moment  that  hoftilities  com- 
menced, were  completely  furprifed,  overwhelmed^ 
and  routed  in  every  quarter  on  which  they  attempt- 
ed to  make  a  defence.  Armies  indeed  *had  been 
formed  in  Italy,  according  to  the  faying  of  Pom- 
pey, at  tbe  Jlarnp  of  his  foot ;  but  they  were  ar- 
mies that  ferved  the  purpofe  of  his  enemies,  not 
that  of  the  republic,  or  his  own  ;  and  though  rai- 
fed  to  fecure  Italy  againft  Casfar,  became  in  the 
reduclion  of  Italy  itfelf  an  acceffion  to  his  force, 
and  were  ready  to  be  fent  in  feparate  divifions  to 
occupy  different  provinces  of  the  empire  in  his 
name  ;  infomuch,  that  while  Csefar  himfelf,  with 
the  ftrength  of  the  veteran  legions  with  which  be 
had  conq^uered  Gaul,  haltened  into  Spain  to  reduce 

what 
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what  was  the  moft  formidable  part  of  his  rival's  chap. 
power,  his  officers  were  detached  with  feparate .  ^^'^  . 
bodies  of  thefe  newly  acquired  troops,  to  the  ea- 
fier  conquefts  of  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Africa. 

Pompey,  although  he  had  never  vilited  his  go- 
vernment in  perfon,  nor  fought  for  occafions  of  war, 
as  Caefar,  in  order  to  difcipline  his  army  or  inure 
them  to  fervice,  had  done  in  Gaul,  had  neverthc- 
lefs  formed  a  great  military  eftablifliment,  confift- 
ing  of  [even  Roman  legions,  with  five  thoufand 
horfe,  and  eighty  cohorts  of  provincial  infantry, 
equal  in  number  to  eight  legions  more  ;  and  Cae- 
far had  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  great  force,  if 
the  war  could  have  been  protracted  in  Italy,  would 
have  come  upon  his  rear,  cut  oft'  his  refources  in 
Gaul,  or  obliged  him  to  defend  himfelf  on  the 
north  of  the  Alps,  He  accordingly,  inftead  of 
bringing  into  Italy  the  legions  that  lay  in  the  low 
countries,  or  the  interior  parts  of  his  province,  had 
moved  them  only  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Nur- 
bonne,  to  be  near  the  confines  of  Spain,  from  which 
this  ftorm  was  to  be  dreaded ;  and  meant,  if  the 
fuccefs  of  his  affairs  in  Italy  fliould  admit  of  it, 
that  thefe  legions  Ihould  crofs  the  Pyrennees,  and 
fix  the  fcene  of  the  war  amidft  the  poireflions  of 
his  rival. 

Spain  had  beenibrmerly  divided  into  two  pro- 
vinces, under  two  feparate  Roman  governors ;  but 
the  wlK)le  being  united  under  Pompey,  was  com- 
mitted by  him  to  three  lieutenants,  Varro,  Petreius, 
and  Afranius.    The  firft  commanded,  from  the  ri- 
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CHAP,  vcr  Guadiana  wcflwnrd  to  the  extremities  of  Lii 
J  iitania '  and  Gallicia  ;  the  fccoiul,  from  the  Gua 
diana  eaftward  to  the  mountains  of  Murcia  ;  and 
the  third,  from  thence  to  the  Fyrcnnees. 

Soon  after  the  war  broke  out  in  Italy,  Pompcy 
fent  Vibuiiius  into  Spain,  with  orders  to  thefe  of- 
ficers to  alfemblc  tlieir  forces,  and  to  prepare  for 
the  defence  of  their  province.     Of  the  three  Var- 
ro  afFeded  indifference  in  the  quarrel,  or  an  equal 
regard  to  the  oppofite  parties  concerned  in  it.    An 
accident,  he  faid,  had  placed  him  under  the  com- 
mand of  Pompey  ;  but  he  had  an  equal  attach- 
ment to  Caefar.     The  other  two,  from  regard  to 
the  commonwealth,  or  from  fidelity  to  their  com 
mander  in  chief,  engaged  ivith  more  zeal  in  th 
caufe.     They  determined,  in  concert  with  Vibul- 
lins,  to  leave  Varrb  in  the  weftern  province,  while 
they  themfelves  drew  the  principal  part  of  their 
force  towards  the  eaflern  frontier  ;  and  by  occu- 
pying the  pafles  of  the  mountains,  or  fome  advan- 
tageous poft  on  the  Ebro,  endeavoured  to  defend 
the  country  intruiled  to  their  cure,  until  Pompey 
ihould  either  arrive  in  perfon  to  take  the  com- 
mand on  himfelf,  or  until,  having  rallied  his  forces 
in  Macedonia,  he  fhould  bring  the  fcene  of  the 
■war  again  into  Italy.     For  this  purpofe,  they  took 
pofl  at  Ilerda  *,  a  place  of  ilrength  on  the  Segra, 
and  about  twenty  miles  above  the  confluence  of 
this  river  with  the  Cinca  -,  Afraniu^  with  three  le- 
gions. 

1  Portugal. 

1  Njvv  called  Lrriia 
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eions,  Petreius  with  two  more,  together  with  five  chap. 
thouiand  horlc,  and  eighty  cohorts  of  provincial  >'  \  '  * 
infantry. 

Such  were  the  difpofitions  that  were  making  in 
Spain,  when  Caefar,  having  expelled  his  rival  from 
Italy,  took  poilcflion  of  Rome,  and  having  palled 
a  few  days  in  that  city,  in  the  manner  above  rela- 
ted, fet  out  for  his  army  in  the  province  of  Nar- 
bonne. 

Being  to  pafs  by  Marfeillcs,  he  intended  to  take 
poiTeirion  of  that  city  ;  but  the  inhabitants  were 
already  difpofed  to  favour  his  antagoniils,  and  Qiut 
their  gates  againll  him,  Thefe  ancient  Greek  co- 
lonills,  after  having  long  defended  their  fettlement 
againll  the  rude  tribes  in  their  neighbourhood,  Jiad 
placed  themfelves  at  laft  under  the  protedion  of  the 
Romans  ;  but  with  a  refervc  of  all  their  own  immu- 
nities, and  an  exemption  from  all  the  burdens  of 
a  Roman  province.  Caefar  propofed  to  have  en- 
tered their  city  as  a  neutral  place,  and  to  prevail 
on  the  People  to  receive  him,  cited  the  examples 
of  Rome  itfelf,  and  of  all  the  other  cities  of  Italy 
which  had  opened  their  gates,  and  given  a  paflage 
to  his  army,  without  taking  any  part  in  the  prefent 
difputcs.  To  this  propofal,  the  citizens  of  Mar- 
feillcs made  anfwer,  That  in  every  cafe  where  the 
Romans  were  divided  among  themfelves,  every  al- 
ly in  their  lituation  muft  fo  far  preferve  their  neu-. 
trality,  as  not  to  receive  the  forces  of  either  party 
within  their  walls ;  and  that  in  the  prefent  cafe 
particularly,  tlv'y  lay  under  fuch  high  obligations 
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CHAP,  to  the  leaders  of  both  parties,  that  they  muft  care- 
fully avoid  giving  offence  to  cither. 

It  foon  after  appeared,  however,  that  this  plau- 
fiblc  anfwer  was  intended  merely  to  gain  tiim 
VibuUius  had  pafled  by  Marfeilles  in  his  way  to 
Spain,  and  had  delivered  to  the  people  of  that 
place  a  meflage  from  Pompey,  with  alfurances  of 
fupport ;  on  which  they  fully  relied.  'I'he  receipt 
of  this  meflage  was  followed  by  a  refolution,  to 
admit  the  officers  and  men  of  Pompey's  party  in- 
to their  town,  and  to  exclude  his  antagonifts. 

Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  after  he  had  been  dif- 
miflcd  from  Corfiniuni,   no  ways  aftecled  by  the 
ofl;entatious  clemency  of  Caefar,  had,  in  purfuance 
of  the  Senate's  appointment  to  the  government  of 
Gaul,  repaired  to  that  province,  raifed  fome  troops, 
with  which  he  was  expeded  to  take  polTeflion  of 
Marfeilles,  and  adually,  in  a  few  days  after  this 
anfwer  was  given  to  Coefar,  entered  the  harbour  of 
that  place  with  fevcn  Qiips,  and  fome  land  forces 
on  board.     Upon  his  arrival,  the  people  of  this 
republic  called  into  their  afliftance  the  force  of 
fome  neighbouring  cantons  from  the  mountains ; ' 
repaired  their  own  fortifications  ;  repleniflied  their 
magazines  ;  employed  many  hands  in  fabricating 
arms ;  and  took  every  other  precaution  that  was 
necelTary,  in  cafe  they  fliould  be  attacked,  to  en- 
able them  to  make  a  vigorous  defence. 

By  this  conduct  on  the  port  of  Marfeilles,  Cae- 
far  being  greatly  provoked,  invefted  the  town 
with  an  army  of  three  legions ;  and  having  or- 
dered fome  {hips  to  be  built  on  the  Rhone,  in  it:> 
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neighbourhood,  prepared  to  affail  it  at  once  by  fea  c  ii  ai*. 
and  by  land.  He  committed  the  attack  by  land  ,_^  '  ^  '  . 
to  Trebonius ;  and  that  from  the  fea  to  Decimus 
Brutus.  While  he  was  making  thefe  preparations, 
a  report  prevailed  that  Pompey  was  palling  the 
feas  into  Africa,  and  intended,  with  the  troops 
which  were  in  that  province,  and  a  body  of  Nu- 
midian  cavalry,  to  reinforce,  and  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  his  army  in  Spain.  It  is  probable  that 
Cedar,  in  like  circumftances,  would  have  even  taken 
a  ftiorter  road  to  the  head  of  his  army.  He  ap- 
pears at  lead  to  have  believed  this  report  of  his 
enemy,  or  to  have  thought  it  extremely  probable, 
and  to  have  been  fomcwhat  alarmed.  As  if  the 
profpedl  of  meeting  with  Pompey,  having  under 
his  diredtion  a  well-appointed  and  regular  force, 
had  rendered  him  doubtful  of  the  affedions  of  his 
own  men,  he  mentions  an  artifice  pradifcd  by  him- 
felf  on  this  occafion,  which  may  be  confidered  as 
a  fpecimen  of  his  addrefs,  and  of  the  influence 
which  he  employed  with  his  army.  He  borrowed 
money  from  the  oilicers,  and  gave  it  in  gratuities 
to  the  foldiers  ;  thus  taking  a  pledge  for  the  fide- 
lity of  the  one,  and  purchafiqg  that  of  the  others 
by  his  bounty. 

While  Ca^far  was  yet  employed  in  opening  the 
fjege  of  Marfeilles,  he  oraered  Fabius,  who  com- 
manded his  forces  at  Narbonne,  to  advance  into  the 
Pyrennees ;  and  if  the  pafles  were  open  or  flightly 
guarded,  to  penetrate  into  Spain,  and  occupy  foma 
advnntafceous  or  leading  polltion  in  the  -ivenucs  to 

that 
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CHAP,  that  country.     This  officer   accordingly,    having 
« — 1n^—  forced  the  pafTes  of  the  mountains,  probably  near 
to  what  is  now  called  Urgcl  or  Fort  Louis,  know- 
ing that  the  enemy  were   polled  on   the  Scgra, 
to  difputc  his  paflage,    appears  to  have  taken  hb 
route  by  the  right  of  this  river,  from  near  its  fource, 
to  where  the  army  of  Afranius  and  Pelreius  were 
encamped  at  the  town  of  Ilerda.     He  had  by  this 
means  frullrated  their  intention  of  difputing  the 
palTage  of  the  Segra ;  and  having  his  army  on  that 
fide,  could  at  leifure  open  his  communication  with 
the  more  fertile  parts  of  Catalonia,  on  the  other, 
in  ordv  to  receive  his  fupplies  and  reinforcements 
from  Gaul  by  the  ordinary  route.     For  this  pur- 
pefe,  foon  after  his  arrival,  he  conllrudted  two 
bridges  in  the  rear  of  his  camp,  at  the  didance  of 
about  four  miles  from  each  other,  forming  an  im- 
mediate communication  with  Catalonia,   for  the 
fupply  of  his  army,  and  for  the  junction  of  rein- 
forcements by  the  more  frequented  accefs  from 
Gaul ;  but  as  the  enemy  alfo  had  a  paflage  by 
the  bridge  of  Ilerda,  to  intercept  thefe  fupplies, 
it  was  neceflary  to  cover  every  convoy  and  fo- 
raging party   with   numerous    and   powerfiil   cf- 
corts.     After  he  had  been  fome  time  in  this  pofi- 
tion,  two  entire  legions,  under  the  command  of 
Plancus,  had  marched  to  cover  his  foragers,  and 
were  to  be  followed  by  a  body  of  cavalry.     Af- 
ter the   infiintry   had    palfed,    and   the    cavalry 
v/as  entered  on  the  bridge,  it  broke  down,   and 
deprived  thofe  who  were   already  over,   of  any 
communication  with  the  camp.     The  timber  and 
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wreck  of  the  bridge  floating  by  the  town  of  Ilerda,  chap. 
gave  the  enemy  intimation  of  v.'hat  had  happened, .  '  ' . 
and  fuggefted  the  defign  to  fcour  the  country  on 
the  left  of  the  Segra,  with  a  powerful  detachment, 
in  order  to  intercept  any  parties  who  might  by 
this  accident  be  cut  off  from  the  main  body  of  their 
forces.  For  this  purpofe,  Afranius  marched  with 
four  legions,  and  might  have  taken  or  deftroyed 
thofe  who  remained  under  Plancus  on  the  left  of 
the  river,  if  this  officer  had  not  retired  to  a  height, 
on  which  he  was  able  for  fonie  time  to  refifl  the 
fuperior  numbers  of  his  enemy.  In  the  mean 
while,  Fabius  fufpeding  the  danger  to  which  his 
detachment  was  expofed,  difpatched  two  legions 
more  by  the  pther  bridge  to  fupport  the  former. 
On  the  appearance  of  this  reinforcement,  Afranius, 
whofe  plan  in  the  prefent  campaign  was  altogether 
defenfive,  thought  proper  to  retire,  without  ha- 
zarding an  adion,  in  which  he  might  be  expofed 
to  a  too  hafty  decilion  of  the  caufe. 

Two  days  after  this  adventure,  or  about  the 
2d  of  May,  Cicfar,  with  an  cfcort  of  nine  hundred 
horfe,  arrived,  by  the  remaining  bridge,  in  the 
camp  of  Fabius.  Having  examined  the  fituation 
of  both  armies,  and  ordered  the  bridge  which  broke 
down  to  be  rebuilt,  he  proceeded  as  ufual  to  aft 
on  the  oflenfive,  and  to  occupy  the  enemy's  atten- 
tion with  fucceflive  operations  againfl:  them,  by 
which,  in  his  ufual  way,  he  left  them  no  leifure 
to  form  any  dcfigns  of  their  own.  It  was  his  for- 
".ne,  indeed,  in  this  and  other  periods  of  the  pre- 
fent 
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CHAP,  fcnt  war,  to  need  a  fpecdy  dccifion,  which  made 
'  \  '  .him  take  mcafurcs  that  forced  hU  enemies  to  re- 
main on  the  defenfivc,  and  infpired  his  men  with 
a  notion  of  their  own  fupeiiority  ;  an  opinion 
which,  Ttftcr  it  has  been  fonic  time  entertained,  fel- 
dom  fails  to  verify  itfelf. 

In  a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  he  advanced 
with  his  army  in  three  divilions  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  Spani(h  army  was  encamped, 
and  while  they  continued  to  obferve,  and  endea- 
voured to  penetrate  his  intentions,  he  began  to 
break  ground,  and  to  make  a  lodgment  for  himfclf 
in  that  pluce.     That  his  purpofe  might  not  be 
known,  until  the  work  was  fomewhut  advanced, 
his  army  biing  formed  in  different  lines,  he  kept 
the  firft  and  fecond  under  arms,  and  ordered  the 
third,  without  railing  a  parapet,  or  planting  their 
palifades,  to  link  a  ditch  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  of 
a  fuflicient  length  to  cover  his  front,     'iliis  being 
done,  he  retired  v\ith  his  whole  army  behind  it, 
and  ordered  them  to  lie  upon  their  arms  all  night. 
Under  cover  of  this  temporary  intrcndiment,  he  on 
the  following  day  completed  the  ufual  fortifications 
of  his  camp,  and  brought  forward  the  tents  and 
baggage  of  the  army,  which  till  then  had  remain- 
ed under  a  proper  guard  on  his  former  ground. 

Being  now  in  pofTcffion  of  a  poll  within  four 
hundred  paces,  or  lefs  than  half  a  mile  of  the  ene- 
my's flation;  and  having  a  view  of  lue  grouiid  which 
lay  between  their  camp  and  the  town  of  llerda, 
extending  about  three  hundred  paces,  and  moftly 

plain, 
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plain,  with  a  fmall/welling  or  height  in  the  middle  chap. 
of  it,  he  formed  a  projed:  to  feize  this  ground  ;  and  .  ^^^'  > 
by  means  of  a  poll  in  that  fituation,  knowing  that 
the  enemy  had  lodged  their  magazines  and  llores 
in  Ilerda,  prapofed  to  cut  off  their  communication 
with  the  town.  In  this  view,  having  advanced  three 
legions  into  a  proper  polition,  from  which  to  exe- 
cute his  purpofe ;  he  ordered  the  front  rank  * 
from  one  of  thofe  legions  to  ftart  from  their  co- 
lours, and  with  the  utmoft  fpeed  to  gain  the  height 
which  he  intended  to  occupy.  The  fudden  move- 
ment of  this  body  explained  his  delign  to  the  ene- 
my, and  they  inflantly  put  all  the  piquets  and  ex- 
traordinary guards  of  their  camp  in  motion  to  pre- 
vent its  effedls.  Having  a  nearer  way,  and  the 
advantage  of  the  ground,  they  got  a-hcad  of  Cx- 
far-s  party ;  and  being  in  pofTefTion  of  the  height 
before  them,  repulfed  and  beat  them  back  to  their 
main  body.  Here  too,  they  purfued  their  advan- 
tage ;  and  as  they  ruflied  with  little  regard  to  or- 
der, but  with  an  appearance  of  undaunted  courage, 
on  the  flanks  as  well  as  the  front  of  the  legions 
v.'hich  Caefar  had  advanced,  they  put  the  whole 
in  fome  degree  of  confufion,  and  forced  them  back 
from  the  plain  to  the  heights  in  their  rear. 

While  the  leaders  of  the  Spanilh  army  probably 
committed  an  error  in  not  redoubling  their  blow, 
or  remained  in  fufpenfe,  Caefar  iflued  from  his 
camp  with  a  frcfh  legion  to  fupport  the  flying  di- 
vilion  of  his  army,  obliged  the  enemy  to  retire  in 

their 
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CHAP,  their  turn,  and  having  overtaken  them  before  they 
>  ^^^^  ^' .  cnuld  reach  their  camp,  obhgcd  them  to  take  re- 
fuge under  the  walls  of  the  town. 

The  ground  at  the  foot  of  thefe  walls  was  deep, 
and  the  accefs  to  it  was  by  lanes  and  narrow  ways. 
Thither  tlie  troops,  at  whofc  head  Caefar  had  rc- 
jiewed  the  a<5lion,  flulhed  with  vidory,  had  follow- 
ed the  enemy,  and  got  into  a  fituation  in  which  they 
neither  could  gain  any  advantage,  nor  retire  with- 
out lofs.  The  parties  however  fo  fituate,  continu- 
ed to  fkirmiOi  during  five  hours,  and  being  con- 
tinually reinforced  from  their  refpedive  armies, 
a  general  engagement  was  likely  to  enfue  on  ground 
extremely  unfavourable  to  Caefar,  but  from  which 
he  could  not  retire  without  an  appearance  of  dc 
feat  and  abfolute  rout. 

In  order  to  extricate  himfclf  wjth  the  leaft 
poflible  lliew  of  difgracc,  he  ordered  a  general 
charge,  ajid  having  drove  his  antagonifts  before 
him  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  he  founded  a  retreat 
from  thence,  and  brought  off  his  men,  before  the 
,  enemy  could  rally  in  any  confiderable  force,  or  re 

turn  to  the  purfuit. 

In  this  manner,  Caefar  withdrew  to  his  camp  with 
confiderable  lofs,  and  foiled  in  his  defign  ;  but  on 
account  of  the  laft  impreffion  he  made  on  the  ene- 
my, with  fome  pretenfions  to  a  victory,  of  which, 
to  fupport  the  courage  of  his  troops,  he  did  not 
negled  to  avail  himfclf. 

In  a  few  days  after  this  mifcarriage,  the  army 
of  Caefar  fuffered  a  worfc  and  more  alarming  dif- 

ailer. 
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after,  in  a  circumftance  to  which  their  fituation  ex-  chap. 
pofed  them.  The  fammer  being  far  advanced,  and  .  ^^"^ 
the  fnow  on  the  Pyrennees  melting  apace,  all  the 
rivers  which  are  fupplied  from  thence,  rofe  of  a 
fudden  to  their  greatelt  height.  The  Segra  carried 
off  both  the  bridges  ereded  by  Fabius,  and  bafiied 
all  the  endeavours  that  were  ufed  to  preferve  or 
teftore  them.  As  often  as  any  attempt  was  made 
for  this  purpofe,  the  work  was  interrupted  by  the 
enemy  from  the  oppofite  bank,  or  the  materials 
were  fwept  away  by  the  flood.  Neither  the  Segra 
nor  the  Cinca  were  paffable,  and  the  country  be- 
tween them,  though,  at  that  dillance  from  their 
confluence,  extending  in  breadth  about  thirty  miles, 
being  exhaufted,  could  no  longer  furnilh  the  ne- 
cefl*ary  fupply  of  provifions  to  Casfar's  camp. 

About  the  time  that  the  army  began  to  feel  their 
inconvenience,  a  convoy  which  arrived  from  Gaul, 
conlifting  of  many  carriages,  efcorted  by  a  large 
body  of  Gaulifli  horfe,  and  accompanied  with  ma- 
ny officers  and  perfons  of  dillindion,  who  came  to 
witnefs  the  glories  of  this  campaign,  the  whole,  to- 
gether with  their  attendants  and  equipage,  amount- 
ing to  about  fix  thoufand  men,  were  attacked  by 
Afranius,  difperfed,  and  with  great  lofs  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

In  confequence  of  this  difappointment,  or  under 
the  fenfe  of  prefent,  and  apprehenlion  of  futurti 
fcarcity,  the  modius '  of  corn  fold  in  CaeA\i's  camp 
for  fifty  denarii,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  thirty  fliil- 

VoL.  III.  X  lingi 

I  Little  more  than  a  peck. 
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CHAP,  ling**  a  peck.  All  their  attempts  to  procure  a  fup- 
.  ^^J^-  ply  were  truftruted  by  the  dilUcultics  of  their  fitu- 
ation,  or  by  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy.  As  the 
height  of  the  floods  was  a  permanent  eiiecl  of  th< 
feafon,  in  fwcUing  every  river  which defcend»  (torn 
mountains  that  retain  their  fnow  in  the  fumm- 
Cccfar  would  have  no  immediate  profped  of  rcli 
and  as  the  enemy  were  plentifully  lupplied  fr- 
their  magazines  in  the  town  of  llerda,  or  had,  b) 
the  bridge  of  that  place,  an  open  communication 
with  the  fertile  country,  on  the  left  of  the  Segra, 
Nature  feemed  to  have  decided  the  war  in  theii 
favours.  The  Spanilh  army  accordingly  triumph- 
ed in  their  good  fortune,  fending  exaggerated  ac< 
counts  of  their  advantage  to  all  parts  of  Spiin,  tc 
Italy,  and  to  Macedonia.  Many  perfons,  who  bad 
hitherto  helitated  in  the  choice  of  their  party,  wert 
now  determined.  Varro  began  to  exert  himfell 
in  his  province,  and  levied  two  entire  new  Ic* 
gions  in  the  name  of  Pompey.  Many  haftened 
from  Italy  into  Macedonia,  to  be  the  carriers  ol 
fuch  agreeable  tidings,  or  to  have  the  merit  of  de- 
claring thcmfelves  of  the  party  of  the  republicj 
while  the  iflue  of  the  war  yet  remained  in  any  de- 
gree of  fufpenfe. 

The  triumphs,  however,  which  anticipate  event! 
are  often  deceitful ;  and,  by  the  overweening  fe- 
curity  and  confidence  which  they  infpirc,  give  ar 
able  enemy  feme  advantage,  in  furmounting  hi« 
difficulties,  or  facilitate  the  changes  of  fortune  ir 
his  favour.  Afranius  and  Petreius,  while  the  J 
trufled  to  phyfical  circumftacces,  and  the  ordi- 
nary 
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nary  courfe  of  the  fcafons,  were  not   fufficient-  chap. 
ly  upon  their  guard  againft  the  fuperior  refources 
of  fo  able  an  adverfary.     They  fuffered  him  to 
build,  unobferved,  a  number  of  boats,  upon  a  con- 
ftrudlion  which  he  obferves  was  learned  in  Bri- 
tain ;  having  a  keel  in  the  ordinary  form,  and  fome 
timbers  of  ftrength  on  the  fides ;  but,  inftcad  of 
plank,  finifhed  between  thefe  timbers  with  bafket- 
work  and  covered  with  hides.     Thefe  vcflels  being 
of  eafy  carriage,  were  tranfportcd  by  land  about 
twenty  miles  above  Caefar's  camp  ;  and  in  a  fufl 
embarkation  ferried  over  a  party  fufficient  to  make 
a  lodgement  on  the  oppofite  bank.     Caefar  con- 
tinued to  reinforce  this  party,  until,  having  an  en- 
tire legion  intrenched  on  that  fide,  he  ventured  to 
employ  his  carpenters  openly  in   conftruding  a 
bridge,  which  they  began  at  once  from  both  fides 
of  the  river.     This  work  was  completed  in  two 
days,  and  again  gave  him  accefs  to  the  left  of  the 
Segra,  where,  in  his  turn,  he  furprifed  fome  of  the 
enemy's  parties,  and  procured  immediate  relief  by 
a  fupply  of  provifions  to  his  own  camp. 

About  the  time  that  Caefar  had  effected  this 
change  in  the  ftate  of  his  army,  he  had  news  of  a 
naval  fight  on  the  coaft  of  Gaul,  in  which  his  fleet, 
under  Decimus  Brutus,  had  defeated  that  of  the 
enemy,  and  given  a  fpeedy  profped  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  Marfcilles.  This  report,  together  with  the 
difappointment  lie  had  recently  given  to  the  hopes 
of  his  enemies,  had  at  once  all  the  effe(51s  of  vi(5lo- 
ry,  and  made  him  appear  more  formidable  than  he 
was  fiippofed  to  be,  even  before  the  diflreflcs  which 

X  2  he 
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CHAP,  he  had  lately  experienced.     His  antuKoniih,  from 

XXVI  . 

'  a  flate  of  fanguine  cxpc<5lation,  funk  into  a  pro- 

portional degree  of  dcfpondency,  and  became  fo 
much  in  awe  of  his  fupcrior  ability  that  they 
abandoned  the  raoft  fertile  part  of  the  country  to 
his  foragers,  and  never  ventured,  except  in  the 
night,  to  go  abroad  for  the  neccflary  fapplies  of 
their  own  camp.  Thefe  c\'ents  atfeded  the  natives 
in  a  ftill  higher  degree,  and  brought  them  from 
every  quarter  to  make  a  tender  of  their  fervices  in 
fupplying  Caefar  with  provifions,  or  in  co-operat- 
ing with  his  military  plans. 

In  conjundion  with  the  inhabitants,  who  were 
now  become  his  allies,  Cafar  again  found  himfeh 
in  condition  to  a£l  on  the  otfenfive,  and  to  devife 
new  alarms  for  the  enemy.  His  firft  objed  was 
to  render  the  paffageof  the  river  at  all  times  prac- 
ticable ;  and  as  he  had  failed  in  his  purpofe  of  fc- 
parating  the  Spanilh  army  from  the  town  of  ller- 
da,  he  now  propofed  to  extend  his  command  oi 
the  country,  and  to  form  a  chain  of  polls,  by  which 
he  might  circumfcribe  the  town  itfelf,  togethei 
■with  the  enemy's  camp,  which  depended  upon  it 
for  fubliftence. 

The  bridge  which  he  had  lately  built  was  at  toe 
great  a  diftance,  and  he  experienced  the  infecuritj 
of  fuch  communications  over  torrents,  which  cam( 
with  fuch  force  andfo  much  inequality  from  th< 
mountains.  Inftead,  therefore  of  attempting  to  erec 
any  more  bridges,  he  propofed  to  render  the  rirei 
fordable,  by  feparating  its  courfe  into  many  dif 
ferent  channels  j  and  for  this  purpofe  made  a  num- 
2  be! 
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ber  of  cuts,  through  the  bank,  of  about  thirty  feet  chap. 
deep,  palling  over  the  plain,  to  receive  as  much  of   '^^^^'j. 
the  waters  of  the  Segra  as  might  fufficiently  drain 
the  principal  flream.  >  .     r. 

The  enemy,  as  foon  as  they  undcrftood  the  pur- 
pofe  of  thefe  operations,  were  greatly  alarmed. 
They  forefaw  that  C<efar,  having  the  pafliige  of 
the  river  fecured,  might  command  its  oppolite 
banks  below,  as  well  as  above  the  town  of  Ilerda, 
block  up  the  bridge  of  that  place,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  the  country  around  him,  which,  lince  the 
late  defecliop  of  its  inhabitants,  was  ready  to  fup- 
port  hi™  in  all  his  defigns,  Height  hav?  it  in  his 
power  to  prevent  their  own  fupplies,  and  diilrefi 
them,  in  their  turn,  for  want  of  provifions. 

That  they  might  not  be  expofed  to  incur  fo 
great  a  calamity,  they  refolved,  while  Caefar^s 
work  was  yet  incomplete,  to  abandon  their  prefent 
Hation,  and  to  retire  beyond  the  Ebro,  where  the 
people,  either  from  fear  or  afledion,  were  ftill  in 
their  intereft.  They  proceeded  to  the  execution 
of  this  purpofe  with  much  feeming  precaution  and 
forefight.  Having  fi;s.ed  upon  a  proper  place  at 
which  to  lay  a  bridge  over  the  Ebro,  they  ordered 
all  the  boats,  within  a  certain  diftance  on  that  ri- 
ver and  on  the  Segra,  to  be  collected  together  for 
that  purpofe.  They  placed  a  proper  garrifon  in 
Ilerda,  to  check  the  motions  of  the  enemy  in  their 
rear,  or  if  he  attempted  to  reduce  that  place,  to  oc- 
cupy his  forces  until  they  themfelves  Ihould  have 
effected  their  retreat,  and  made  their  arrangements 
in  the  new  polition  they  intended  to  take,. 

^3  As 
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CHAP.  As  their  firft  movement  in  departing  from  their 
v,..,^^,^  prcfent  encampment,  and  in  piifllng  through  the 
town  of  llerda,  incumbered  with  all  their  bag- 
gage, was  likely  to  detain  them  fomc  time  in  pre- 
fcnce  of  the  enemy,  or  expofe  them  to  the  attacks 
of  his  cavalry  and  light  troops,  they  projed\ed  no 
more,  on  the  firft  day  of  their  march,  than  to  file 
off  by  the  bridge  ;  and  they  fixed  on  a  poll  at 
which  they  might  halt  on  the  left  of  the  Segra, 
and  make  the  proper  difpofitions  to  execute  the 
remainder  of  their  plan.  This  poft  they  fent  two 
legions  before  them  to  occupy  and  to  fecurc. 

Having  taken  thcfe  preparatory  fteps,  they  de- 
camped, defiled  without  moleftation  through  the 
town  of  llerda,  and  came  to  the  ground  on  which 
they  had  taken  care  to  fecurc  a  proper  lodgement; 
but  here  they  halted  only  until  the  middle  of  the 
pjght,  when  tli'jy  again  were  in  motion.  They  had 
'4  plain  of  fome  miles  before  them,  bounded  by  a 
ridge  of  hills,  which  they  were  to  pafs  in  their 
way  to  the  Ebro.  They  might  be  expofed  to 
Caefar's  light  troops  in  eroding  this  plain  ;  but  as 
foon  as  they  reached  the  mountains,  they  could, 
by  fecuring  the  palfes  in  their  rear,  effedlually 
prevent  any  further  attack  from  the  enemy.  Thi- 
ther they  accordingly  directed  their  march  ;  but 
Caefar,  who  had  obferved  their  intentions,  and 
■who  had  fo  far  fucceeded  in  his  operations  on  the 
river  as;  to  be  able  to  ford  it  with  his  horfe,  had 
fent  the  greater  part  of  his  cavalry,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  night,  with  orders  to  hang  upon  the 

rear 
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rear  of  the  enemy,  and  by  all  poflible  means  to  chap. 
retard  their  progrefs.  •  ^   ^ 

This  fervice  the  cavalry  performed  with  fo 
much  fuccefs,  that  at  break  of  day  the  Spanifh 
army,  in  confequence  of  the  frequent  interruptions 
they  had  fuflbred,  were  ftill  to  be  feen  from  Cae- 
far's  camp.  The  cavalry,  as  often  as  the  enemy 
got  in  motion,  w  ere  obferved  to  attack  them,  but 
when  the  enemy  halted,  appeared  to  flop  or  re- 
tire, and  were  purfued  in  their  turn.  The  army 
of  Cicfar  being  fpeclators  of  this  fcene  became  ex- 
tremely impatient,  and  with  the  greatefl  ardour 
prefTed  to  be  led  agaiull  the  enemy.  Even  offi- 
cers crowded  to  their  general,  and  begged  they 
might  be  allowed  to  try  the  ford  ;  they  obferved 
of  what  confequence  it  was,  that  an  enemy  who 
had  been  driven  with  fo  much  labour  from  one 
poll,  ihould  not  be  fuffered  to  retire  in  fafety  to 
another  fituatiou,  from  which  they  might  renew 
the  war. 

Csefar,  affecling  to  be  moved  by  thefe  repre- 
fentations,  and  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  what  it 
is  probable  he  earncftly  defircd,  inftantly  made 
his  difpolitions  to  pafs  the  river.  He  felcded  the 
leaft  firm  and  vigorous  men  of  every  cohort  for 
the  guard  of  the  camp ;  placed  lines  of  horfe  in 
the  river  above  and  below  the  ford,  to  break  the 
force  of  ibe  ftrcam,  and  to  fave  thofe  who  might 
be  overpowered  by  the  flrength  of  the  current ; 
in  this  manner  h'j  pafTed  his  infantry  between  the 
doubji^  lines  of  cavalry  without  the  lofs  of  a  man. 

X.  4  They 
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c  'A  A  P.  They  had  a  circuit  of  fix  miles  to  make,  in  order 

XXVf 

^  to  avoid  the  town  of  Ilerda  ;  but  notwithftanding 

this  delay,  and  the  advantage  which  Afranius  and 
Petreius  had  gained  by  beginning  their  march  at 
midnight,  and  by  their  not  being  difcovcred  until 
it  was  day,  fuch  were  the  interruptions  given  by 
the  cavalry,  and  the  fpced  with  which  the  legions 
of  Caefar  advanced,  that  they  overtook  the  ene- 
my's rear  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  occa- 
fioned  at  once  a  general  halt  in  every  part  of  their 
column. 

Petreius  and  Afranius,  dunned  by  the  unexpecft 
ed  arrival  of  Caefar  at  the  head  of  his  whole  army, 
formed  on  a  rifing  ground  to  receive  him  ;  and 
both  armies  feemed  to  prepare  for  immediate  ac- 
tion. But  Caefar,  knowing  the  neceflity  which 
the  enemy  were  under  of  continuing  their  retreat, 
and  the  profpedl  he  had  of  increafing  his  advan- 
tage on  the  march,  did  not  think  it  neceflary  to 
attack  them  when  in  order  of  battle ;  he  took  his 
ground,  howeyer,  fo  near  them',  that  he  could 
profit  by  every  opportunity  they  gave  him,  and  in 
every  attempt  they  fiiould  make  to  change  their 
fituation,  could  pufli  them  into  all  the  diforders 
of  a  gener^  rout. 

From  this  pofition  of  the  two  armies,  the  Spani- 
ards having  fome  time  remained  in  order  of  battle, 
were  tempted  again  to  refume  their  march ;  but  ha- 
,  ving  foon  experienced  the  inconvenience  of  being 
to  retire  with  an  enemy  at  their  backs,  and  being 

,  faint 

t  The  vrant  of  cannon  or  fire-arms  enabled  a  fi'perior  army  to  remain  al- 
irc<ft  in  contadl  with  that  it  inten<?ed  to  harafs. 
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faint  with  hunger  and  the  fatigue  of  fo  many  te-  chap. 
dious  and  fruitlefs  operations,  they  determined  to 
halt  and  wait  for  the  return  of  night.  They  had 
now  no  more  than  five  miles  to  f)af3  on  the  plain, 
and  hoped,  by  a  rapid  motion  in  the  night,  to  tra- 
yerfe  this  fpace  before  Caefar  could  overtake  them, 
or  before  he  could  oblige  them  to  halt  any  where 
fliort  of  the  mountains,  where  they  looked  for  a 
perfed;  fecurity. 

Both  parties  appeared  to  be  fixed  on  their 
ground  for  the  night,  when  fome  prifoners  that 
were  brought  to  Ciefar,  gave  information  that  the 
enemy  were  in  motion,  and  muft  in  a  little  time 
be  fo  fiir  advanced  as  to  reach  the  hills  before  he 
could  give  them  any  effectual  obflrudion.  On  this 
fudclen  emergence,  although  his  army  was  by  no 
means  ready  to  move,  he  ordered  every  trumpet 
to  found  a  march,  as  if  he  were  actually  in  motion. 
This  feint,  however  flight,  had  its  effed  ;  the  ene- 
my believed  that  they  were  to  be  inftantly  attack- 
ed, or  clofely  purfued  when  difordered  on  their 
way,  and  incumbered  with  baggage  ;  to  avoid 
thefe  difadvantages,  they  defifted  from  their  inten- 
tion, and  gave  the  fignal  to  halt. 

Afranius  and  Petreius,  thus  baffled  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  firll  part  of  their  plan,  which  had 
been  fo  reafonably  formed,  began  to  lofe  courage, 
and  remained  on  this  ground  all  night,  and  the 
following  day,  perplexed  with  irrefolution  and  va- 
rious counfels.  So  far,  however,  they  determined, 
that  before  fo  vigilant  an  enemy  it  was  fafer  to 

march 
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march  by  day  than  by  night ;  and  in  this  mind 
they  remained  yet  a  fecond  night  in  the  prcfent 
pofition. 

In  this  interval  Csefar,  having  Icifurc  to  viiit 
the  country  over  which  they  were  to  pafs,  found 
it  practicable  to  turn  their  flank  and  get  to  the 
hills  before  them.  He  accordingly  moved  in  the 
night,  and  at  break  of  day,  before  the  enemy  jud- 
ged it  fafc  to  decamp,  he  appeared  at  fome  diilance 
on  their  right ;  but  feeming  to  retire,  and  to  leave 
them  at  liberty  to  continue  their  retreat.  So  long 
as  his  march  had  this  appearance,  they  were  pleaf- 
ed  to  think  he  had  difcontinued  the  purfuit,  and 
applauded  themfelves  for  having  patiently  waited 
fo  joyful  an  event.  But  as  foon  as  he  had  got  a 
fufficient  way  to  his  left,  he  changed  his  diredlion, 
and  puflied  with  all  poflible  fpeed  to  arrive  at  the 
mountains.  They  were  no  longer  at  a  lofs  to  per- 
ceive his  defign,  or  the  danger  with  which  they 
themfelves  were  threatened.  And  they  inftantly, 
without  ftriking  their  tents  or  packing  their  bag- 
gage, moved  in  the  grcateft  hafle  to  prevent  him. 

In  this  operation,  Caefar  was  now  become  cer- 
tain of  one  or  other  of  two  great  advantages ;  ei- 
ther that  he  fhould  reach  the  pafs  of  the  moun- 
tains before  the  enemy,  and  fo  cut  off  their  re- 
treat ;  or,  if  they  got  there  before  him,  that  he 
lliould  be  Iqft  in  poflelTion  of  their  camp  and  their 
baggage.  He  prevailed,  however,  in  the  trial  of 
fpeed,  got  the  firll  of  thefe  advantages  by  being 
before  them  at  the  afcent  of  the  mountain?,  where 

he. 
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he  found  a  ledge  or  terras  that  was  fufficiently  chap. 
capacious  to  receive  his  army,  and  which  gave  .^  '  . 
him  entire  command  of  the  pafs. 

Afranius,  on  feeing  Casfar  in  pofleffion  of  this 
ground,  fent  a  confiderable  party  to  try  the  afcent 
of  the  mountains  at  a  different  place,  and  to  gain 
the  fummits  behind  him ;  in  hopes  that,  if  this 
were  practicable,  he  might  follow  with  his  whole 
army,  and  defcend  from  thence  to  the  Ebro.    But 
the  party  he  employed  on  this  fervice  was,  in 
prefence  of  both  armies,  furrounded  by  Csefar's 
horfe,  and  put  to  the  fword.     1  he  reft  of  the  ar- 
my, without  making  any  attempt  to  refcue  their 
friends,  beheld  this  fcene  with  a  kind  of  torpid 
deje<5lion.     They  dropped  their  arms,  and  ftag- 
gcred  in  their  ranks.     The  troops  of  Caefar,  who 
well  underftood  thefe  figns  of  difmay,   became 
to  a  degree  of  mutiny  impatient  for  adion ;  and 
he  himfelf  was  fenfible  that  the  enemy  might 
in  that  moment  be  attacked  with  the  greateil  ad- 
vantage •,  but  as  he  now  thought  himfelf  fure  of 
being  able  ts>  reduce  them  without  a  blow,  he  was 
unwilling  to  furnilh  an  opportunity,  however  un« 
likely  to  avail  them,  of  making  their  efcape  by 
the  chance  of  a  battle.     While  he  endeavoured 
accordingly  to  reftrain  the  unfeafonable  ardour  of 
his  own  men,  the  leaders  of  the  SpaniQi  army  had 
time  to  retire  with  theirs,  and  led  them  back  to 
the  camp  which  they  had  left  in  the  morning,  and 
to  the  melauclioly  poflellion  of  tents  and  of  bag- 
gage, v.hich  they  had  been  willing  to  abandon,  in 
order  to  cfted  their  eicape. 

Caefar 
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CHAP.      Caefar  having  left  proper  guards  to  fccurc  the 

XXV  F 

i«»y«l^  paflcs  of  the  mountains,  returned  on  the  track  of 
the  enemy,  and  took  pofl,  as  before,  fo  near  them, 
that  they  could  not  move  without  being  cxpofcd 
to  his  infults. 

In  this  pofition  of  the  two  armies,  the  fentinels 
and  advanced  guards  had  an  opportunity  to  talk 
together ;  thty  mutually  regretted  the  unhappy 
quarrel  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  both  oi- 
iiceijs  and  men  becoming  by  degrees  more  fami- 
liar, met  between  the  lines,  and,  even  exchanged 
vifits  in  their  oppofite  camps.  Oflicers  of  the  Spa- 
nifli  army  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  talk  of  an  ac- 
commodation, and  got  over  their  fcruples  in  treat- 
ing without  proper  authority,  by  propofing  to  fti- 
pulate  in  the  treaty  of  peace  which  they  were 
about  to  conclude,  fome  honourable  terms  for  their 
generals. 

Caefar  was  apprized  of  this  correfpondence,  and, 
however  irregular,  connived  at  a  circumftance 
which  he  hoped  his  fuperior  popularity  and  the 
fplendour  of  his  fortune,  would  turn  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage. He  flattered  himfelf,  that  as  he  had  been 
able  to  feduce  the  troops  of  Pompey  in  Italy,  fo  he 
might  now  deprive  his  antagonifts  of  the  mighty 
army  they  had  formed  in  this  province  againfl  him. 

The  Spanifh  generals,  being  intent  on  a  work 
they  were  executing  to  fecure  their  accefs  to  wa- 
ter, remained  for  fome  time  unapprized  of  the 
disorderly  intercourfe  fubfifling  between  the  two 
armies ;  and  Afranius,  when  he  came  to  the  know- 
ledge 
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iedge  of  what  was  palling,  feemed  to  obferve  it  chap. 
with  fome  degree  of  indifference  ;  but  Petreius  ^  ^  ^ 
was  greatly  alarmed,  ran  with  the  officers  and  the 
guard  which  ufually  attended  his  perfon  to  the 
fpace  between  the  lines,  difperfcd  all  thofe  who 
were  found  in  conference  together,  and  put  all  the 
foldiers  of  Caefar*s  army  who  fell  in  his  way  to  the 
fword.  From  thence  he  went  through  the  camp, 
and  with  tears  cxadted  from  every  legion  apart 
frelh  oaths  of  fidelity  to  Pompey.  He  afterwards 
affembled  the  whole  at  the  ufual  place  of  audience, 
before  the  general's  tent ;  and  in  a  fpeech,  coro- 
pofed  of  infinuation  mixed  with  reproach,  endea- 
voured to  confirm  them  in  their  duty  ;  and,  to  the 
end  that  he  might  effcdually  cut  off  all  hopes  of 
conciliation,  ordered  all  the  foldiers  of  Cafar's  ar- 
my that  could  be  found  within  his  intrenchments 
to  be  brought  before  him  and  flain. 

Csefar,  at  the  fame  time,  having  many  officers 
and  men  of  the  Spanifli  army  in  his  camp,  might 
have  retaliated  thefe  adls  of  feverity  ;  but  he  chofe 
rather  to  contrail  the  character  of  clemency  he 
himfelf  had  affumed,  with  the  auftere  and  merci- 
lefs  policy  of  his  enemies ;  and  for  this  purpofe  gave 
their  freedom  to  fuch  officers  or  men  as  chofe  to 
return  to  their  own  party,  and  rewarded  with  pre- 
ferments and  honours  fuch  of  them  as  were  in- 
clined to  remain  in  his  fervicc. 

Afranius  and  Petreius,  by  the  timely  difcovery 
of  thefe  irregular  pradices,  having  efcaped  the  dif- 
grace  of  being  delivered  up  to  the  enemy,  to  be 
treated  at  his  difcretion,  or  to  be  fpared  only  as 

objeds 
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CHAP,  objedls  of  pity  at  the  interccflion  of  their  own 
-^^^^'  army,  continued  the  operations  in  which  they  were 
engaged ;  but  by  perfevcring  in  their  plan  of  re- 
liftance,  they  only  enabled  their  adverfary  to  give 
flill  more  evident  proofs  of  his  fuperior  (kill  and 
addrcfs.  They  were  fcnfible  that  their  prefont  poft 
could  not  be  long  maintained  ;  it  had  been  taken, 
in  their  hafte  to  reach  the  mountains,  from  nc- 
ceflity,  as  an  immediate  rcfpite  from  the  aflaults  of 
an  enemy  who  annoyed  tlieir  march  ;  and,  bcfidcs 
other  inconveniences,  had  a  difficult  accefs  to  wa- 
ter, the  brook  or  river  from  which  they  were  to 
be  fupplied  being  expofed  to  the  difcharge  of  ar- 
rows, darts,  and  other  miffiles  from  the  enemy. 
Their  bread,  which  they  had  calculated  to  ferve 
them  on  their  route  to  the  Ebro  was  nearly  cx- 
haufted,  and  they  had  no  immediate  profpect  of 
fupply.  They  entered  therefore  into  anxious  de- 
liberation on  the  choice  of  fome  other  retreat,  by 
which  they  might  fooneft  get  beyond  the  reach  of 
an  enemy  who  prelTed  them  with  fuch  unremitted 
alarms.  They  hefitated  whether  they  fhould  re- 
turn to  Ilerda,  where  they  ftill  had  fome  maga- 
zines, or  fhould  attempt  to  reach  Tarraco  '  in  the 
oppofite  direction,  though  at  the  diflance  of  about 
fifty  miles.  The  length  and  difficulty  of  the  way, 
in  which  they  would  be  expofed  to  Csefar's  attacks, 
determined  them  againll  the  lafl ;  and  they  chofc 
the  firfl,  as  promifing  the  nearefl  and  moft  imme- 
diat«  relief  from  their  prefent  diftrelTes.  They  ac- 
cordingly. 

X  Tarragona, 
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cordingly,  without  any  precaution,  decamped,  and 
directed  their  march  to  Ilerda. 

The  Spanifli  infantry  were  now  more  expofed 
than  they  had  been  on  any  of  their  former  march- 
es ;  for  their  cavalry  had  been  fo  often  difcom- 
fited,  and  had  loft  courage  fo  much,  that  they 
could  not  be  kept  to  their  place  in  the  column,  and 
were  now  actually  received  for  fafcty  into  the 
centre  of  the  infantry ;  the  rear  was  therefore 
cruelly  annoyed  by  Cajfar's  horfe,  fupported  by 
the  whole  force  of  his  legions.  In  afcending  the 
heights,  which  were  frequent  in  their  way,  they 
hud  the  better  of  the  enemy,  by  throwing  llieir  ja- 
velins and  darts  on  thofe  who  attempted  to  pur- 
fue  them  from  below  ;  and  with  this  fuperiority 
they  made  a  ftand  on  every  afcent,  to  force  their 
purfuers  back  to  iome  diftance  ;  but  in  defcending 
the  hills,  the  fame  advantage  being  taken  againft 
themfelves,  they  generally  ran  in  great  dilbrder  to 
the  plains.  And  in  this  manner,  the  ground  be- 
ing uneven,  their  march  confuted  of  alternate  ftops 
and  precipitate  ilights,  extremely  fatiguinp-,  and 
likely  to  end  in  a  general  rout. 

The  leaders  of  the  retiring  army,  to  prevent  this 
fatal  confequence,  thought  proper  again  to  form 
upon  a  rifing  ground,  and  attempted  a  llratageni 
to  amufe  the  enemy,  and  to  gain  fome  advance  on 
the  march  before  him.  For  this  purpofc,  atVecting 
to  make  fome  permanent  lodgement  in  the  place 
where  they  halted,  they  threw  up  a  breaft-work, 
but  neither  pitched  their  tent?  nor  unloaded  their 

baggage, 
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CHAP,  baggage,  and  were  ready  to  depart  the  moment 
y_  their  purfuer  gave  them  an  opportunity,  by  quit- 

ting the  order  of  march.  Cji-far,  trufting  to  the 
effcds  of  his  late  attacks,  and  to  the  appearances 
*  which  the  enemy  prefented,  had  no  fufpicion  of 

their  purpofe,  gave  orders  to  pitch,  and  even  fuf- 
fered  his  cavalry  to  go  abroad  in  parties  to  forage. 
This  was  no  Iboncr  obfervcd  from  the  Spanifh  ar- 
my, than  tliey  inftuntly  rcfumed  their  march.  It 
was  then  about  noon,  and  they  made  fome  way 
undifturbed. 

Csefar  feeing  himfelf  thus  over- reached,  inftantly 
put  his  legions  in  motion,  without  flriking  their 
tents  or  packing  their  baggage,  and  leaving  orders 
for  the  cavalry  to  follow  him  as  foon  as  they  could 
be  aHembled,  moved  on  with  the  foot  as  near  as 
he  could  on  the  enemy's  rear.  He  was  in  this  fi- 
tuation  when  the  cavalry  rejoined  him,  and,  by  re- 
newing with  double  ardour  their  former  attacks, 
obliged  the  Spanifh  army  again,  in  a  kind  of  de- 
fpair,  to  fufpend  their  march.  In  order  to  have 
fome  refpite  from  the  repeated  charges  of  cavalry 
with  which  they  were  haralTed,  they  halted  in  a 
field,  which  they  had  no  time  to  examine,  and  in 
w^hich  they  were  adtually  very  much  expofed. 

In  this  fituation,  Caefar  had  again  a  fair  opportu- 
nity of  proceeding  to  a  general  adlion,  and,  with  lit* 
tie  doubt  of  the  event,  of  terminating  the  war  by  a 
battle;  but  he  perfilled  in  his  purpofe  of  forcing  thefe 
unfortunate  legions  to  furrendet,  without  any  lofs 
or  hazard  to  himfelf.   In  this  mind  he  continued  to 

obferve 
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obferve  them  with  a  degree  of  infulting  indrffe-  chap. 

V  xVl 

rence.  They  foon  became  fcnlible  of  tlie  great  dif-  "  ^  -' 
advantage  of  the  place  ip  which, they  had  halted, 
and  endefvoured  to  change  their  polition,  without 
expofmg  themfelves,  if  pofllble,  to  the  enemy,  who 
was  fo  near  as  to  be  able  to  difturb  them  in  every 
motion  they  openly  attempted  to  make ;  for  this 
purpofe,  they  broke  ground  for  a  new  intrench- 
,inent  in  their  rear,  and  propoling  to  retire  uod^ 
cover  of  fucceffive  and  contiguous  intrenchments, 
as  beficgers  advance  in  the  attack  of  a  iortrefs, 
they  palTed  from  one  fortified  camp  as  foon  as  they 
had  prepared  another  to  receive  them '. 

In  thcfe  flow  and  toilfome  operations  they  per- 
illed all  the  night  and  the  following  day,  and  may 
have  bcc6me  by  their  labours  lefs  expofed  to  the 
enemy  ;  but  fubjccl  to  a  frelli  inconveniency,  till 
then  unobferved,  in  the  great  diftance  to  which  they 
were  removed  from  water. 

As  foon  as  this  defedl  was  perceived,  which  was 
probably  not  till  after  the  foldier  had  confumed 
what  he  commonly  carried  in  his  flafk,  they  dif- 
continued  their  fatiguing  operations ,  but  no  man 

Vot.  J II.  Y  ventured 

I   Cxfur  de  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  i.  C.  Si.     Illi  animadverfo  vitio  cafborum, 

tota  node  raunitiones  profemnt,  callraque  callns  (o/n<t tunt.  This  paf- 
fagc  is  differently  read  in  different  editions ;  for  cottvertunt  w«  have  con- 
ferujit.     And  a  very  learned,  as  well  as  intelligent  militai  ■  iter, 

I'uppofing  that  Cscfar  meant  to  fay>  that  they  joined  ti.. ..  .  :.ent 

clofe  to  his  own,  pretends  to  fee  in  this  fonic  plaufible  means  oi"  retieat ; 
but  as  this  exceeds  the  author's  fcmprehenfion,  he  haN  preferred  the  firft 
reading,  and  though  the  meaning  of  coavfrtumt  is  not  clear,  he  has  YentU- 
led  to  give  it  the  fenfe  in  the  te.xt  *. 

*  Vid.  JMcmoirt,  Vf.  et  Antiquitlet  Militairf,  par  Man/.  Guichard, 
Tom  prerniir. 
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CHAP,  ventured  abroad  for  water,  and  they  remained  all 
^  night  under  dreadful  apprehcnfions  of  whai  they 
might  fuffer  from  the   want  of  this  nccelTary  of 
life.     On  the  following  day  the  whole  army  turned 
out  in  array  to  the  watering-place,  and,  at  the  ha- 
zard of  a  general  adlion,  proceeded  to  fupply  thcm- 
felves  from  thence.     They  were  thus  fulfercd  to 
obtain  a  temporary  relief  in  this  article  ;  but  none 
attempted  to  procure  any  food,  and  they  foon  af- 
ter, in  order  to  fupply  their  own  immediate  wants, 
and  to  leflen  their  confumption  of  water  and  forage, 
killed  all  the  beads  of  burden  in  their  camp.     But 
while  they  endeavoured,  by  means  of  thefe  pitiful 
expedients,  to  await  the  event  of  any  change  that 
might  offer  in  their  favour,  Cjefar,  with  his  ufual 
boldnefs  of  entcrprife,  formed  a  defign  to  cut  off 
all  their  hopes  at  once  by  a  line  of  circumvalla- 
tion.     In  conduding  or  covering  this  work,  his 
legions  were  commonly  under  arms.    And  the  ene- 
my, fenfible  of  the  extremity  to  which  they  were 
foon  likely  to  be  reduced,  advancing  in  front  of 
their  own  camp  to  interrupt  him  ;  by  a  fudden 
attack  might  have  decided  their  fate  in  a  battle 
upon   equal  terms.     But   courage  does  not  arife 
from  diftrefs  or  the  apprehenfion  of  fufiering  ;  the 
habit  of  acting  upon  the  defenfive  had  already 
impreffed  this  array  with  a  fenfe  of  inferiority,  and 
their  frequent  mifcarriages  had  made  them  diftrufl 
the  condudl  of  their  officers.     Though  now  im- 
merfed  in   difficulties,   from  which  nothing  but 
victory  could  extricate  them,  and   fuffering  in- 
fill ts  which  nothing  but  the  blood  of  their  ene- 
mies 
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ihies  could  avenge,  they,  without  making  atiytnAP. 
effort  for  either  purpofe,  retired  again  within  their  ^^J^'  * 
intrenchment. 

In  that  lituation,  however,  their  diftrefles  apace 
were  becoming  infufferable.     After  four  days  had 
paired  in  their  camp  without  any  fupply  of  wa- 
ter or  provilion  of  any  fort,  their  leaders  defl- 
red  an  interview  with  Caef^r ;    and,  not  to  expofe 
themfelves  in  fo  humbling  a  ftate  to  the  troops  of 
either  army,  begged  that  their  meeting  might  be 
held  apart  from  both.     The  propofal  of  a  confe- 
rence was  accepted  ;  but  Cnclar  would  not  allow 
it  to  be  held  in  any  private  place  t  he  infilled  that* 
Afranius  and  Petreius   fhould   meet   him  in  the 
fpace  between  the  two  armies ;  and  having  prc- 
vioLilly  demanded,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
victory,  that  the  fon  of  Afranius  Ihould  be  deli- 
vered up  as  an  hoftage,  he  came  to  the  place  of 
meeting,  furrounded  by  multitudes  who  crowded 
from  both  armies  in  anxious  cxpedlation  of  the  if- 
fue. 

Afranius  pleaded  in  behalf  of  the  troops  he  com- 
manded, that  they  had  done  no  more  than  their 
duty  to  the  officer  under  whofe  aufpices  they  had 
been  levied,  and  no  more  than  the  fervice  of  the 
province  in  which  they  had  been  ftationed  requi- 
red ;  but  acknowledged  the  diilrelfes  to  which 
they  were  now  reduced,  and  implored  the  vidor's 
clemency. 

Caelar,  in  return,  upbraided  the  leaders  of  that 
army  with  their  obftinate  animofity  to'  himfelf* 
and  with  their  late  cruelty  to  innocent  men,  who 

y  2  had 
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CH  A.p.  bad  committed  no  other  offence  than  that  of  ha- 
V '  \  '_,■  ving  embraced  their  fcllow-citixcns  aS  friends,  and 
that  of  being  defirous  to  terminate  this  unnatural 
quarrel  in  an  amicable  manner.  *•  That  army,'* 
he  faid,  •*  had  been  railed  and  kept  on  foot  for 
•*  the  fole  purpol'e  of  making  war  upon  him.  For 
"  this  purpofe  numerous  fleets  had  been  equipped 
"  in  time?  of  profound  peace,  and  icven  entire  le- 
**  gions,  under  able  and  ciperienced  officers,  had 
**  been  kept  in  this  peaceable  province,  where 
"  there  was  not  the  leaft  pretence  of  a  war ;  that 
**  every  mcafure  was  concerted  for  his  deflruclion  ; 
,  **  that  in  order  to  raife  one  citizen  to  uncommon 
*•  honours  and  powers,  a  new  fpecies  of  arrange- 
•*  nient  had  taken  place,  by  which  a  perfon  rc- 
'*  maining  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  even  ga\'erning  in 
••  the  city  and  in  every  diftridl  of  Italy,  might  like- 
"  wife  have  the  command  in  two  warlike  provin- 
•*  ces,  and  be  allowed  a  great  military  eftablifli- 
•*  ment  in  time  of  profound  peace ;  that,  on  the 
•*  contrary,  in  order  to  diflrefs  himfelf,  the  ordi- 
*'  nary  rules  of  the  fervice  had  been  fet  afide ;  and 
"  that  to  him  alone  had  been  denied,  what  had  al- 
*'  ways  been  granted  to  erery  citizen  who  faith- 
"  fully  ferved  the  republic,  the  privilege  of  reti- 
"  ring,  if  not  diftinguifhed  with  honours,  at  leaft 
"  without  being  loaded  with  injuries  and  affronts  ; 
"  that  he  had  borne  thefe  indignities,  however, 
**  with  patience,  and  mentioned  them  now,  not  as 
"  a  prelude  to  any  feverities  which  he  meant  to 
"  inflict,  nor  as  an  excufe  for  any  Angular  advan- 
•*  tage  he  meant  to  take  of  their  prefent  diftreffes ; 

*'  that 
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"  that  he  demanded  no  more  than  peace  ;  his  an-  c  if  a  p. 

"  tagonifts  lliould  go  unhurt,  provided  they  left .  ''^J    . 

**  the  province,  and  became  bound  not  to  ferve  his 

*'  enemies  for  the  future  againll  him  ;  that  no  one 

**  Ihould  be  forced  to  take  any  ai^ive  part  on  his 

^*  fide  ;  that  all  who  committed  no  injury  againft 

**  him  Ihould  be  conlidcred  as  friends ;  and  that 

**  every  man  now  in  his  power  fhould  have  his  li- 

*'  bcrty,  without  being  fubjed  to  any  other  condi- 

**  tions  than  thefe.*' 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  fword 
or  the  tongue  of  this  lingular  man  were  moil  dan- 
gerous to  the  ftate  he  attacked.  It  is  probable 
that  many  of  his  prefent  audience  were  as  much 
convinced  by  his  eloquence,  as  they  had  been  fub- 
dued  by  his  military  fl-zill,  and  thought  him  a  per- 
fon  no  lefs  forced  to  his  prefent  extremities  by  the 
wrongs  he  had  fuffered,  than  able  to  do  himfclf 
jullice  by  the  force  of  his  arms.  His  fpeech  was 
received  by  the  late  partizans  of  his  rival  with 
evident  iigns  of  pleafure.  To  be  difcharged  after 
a  certain  period  of  the  moil  faithful  fervices  was 
all  that  a  Roman  folditr,  in  the  ordinary  times  of 
the  republic,  could  claim.  To  receive  this  favour 
at  the  hands  of  a  vidorious  enemy,  by  whom  they 
expected  to  be  treated  as  captives,  gave  fudden  an4 
unexpeded  joy.  * 

After  the  material  articles  were  adjufted  in  this 
manner,  ibme  queftions  arofe  with  refpecl  to  the 
time  and  place  in  which  the  vanquiflied  army 
fliould  be  difmilTed  from  their  colours.  Numbers 
^1  tliem,  though  Roraan  citizens,  had  been  inlift- 

Y3  ed 
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CHAP,  cd  in  Spain,  and  were  natives  or  fettlers  in  that 

XXVI 

'  I  '  /  '  ■  province  ;  others  had  been  tranfportcd  from  Italy, 
and  wifiicd  to  return  to  their  country.  It  was  de- 
termined, therefore,  that  the  fnft  fliould  be  dilband- 
ed  immediately ;  the  others  march  to  the  Var, 
where  they  fhould  be  fct  free,  and  not  be  fubjed 
to  be  prcfled  into  any  fervice  whatever.  Caefar 
undertook  to  fupply  them  with  provifions  on  their 
march.  He  ordered  the  efTccts  of  private  perfons, 
if  found  in  his  camp,  to  be  reftored  to  them.  He 
paid  his  own  foldiers  a  high  price  for  what  they 
were  in  this  manner  defired  to  reftorc.  By  this 
meafure  he  gained  feveral  advantages ;  he  lighten- 
ed the  baggage  of  his  own  army  ;  made  a  grati 
fication  to  his  own  men,  without  the  imput^ition 
pf  bribery ;  and  he  gained  his  late  enemies  by  an 
a<5l  of  generofity.  The  vanquifhed  army  accord- 
ingly came  to  Casfar  with  all  their  complaints, 
and  appealed  to  him  even  from  their  own  officers. 
It  was  impoffible  for  mankind  to  refill  fo  much 
ability,  infinuation,  and  courage. 

About  a  third  of  the  captive  array  were  difmif- 
fed  from  their  colours  in  Spain ;  the  remainder 
pafled  the  Pyrennees,  preceded  by  one  part  of  Cas- 
far's  army,  and  followed  by  the  other ;  who,  being 
thus  feparated  to  the  van  and  the  rear,  and  always 
encamping  clofe  to  their  prifoners,  led  them,  in 
terms  of  the  capitulation,  to  the  frontiers  of  Cifal- 
pine  Gaul  K 

While  the  main  body  of  Cjefar's  army  thus  con- 
ducted 

I  CkT.  de  BtlL  Civ.  lib.  i. 
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duded  the  remains  of  the  Spanifh  legions  to  the  chap. 

XXVI 

place  of  their  deflination,  Varro  yet  remained  m    '       '  ^ 
the  weftern  province  of  Spain  ;  and  Ctefar,  in  or- 
der either  to  effed  a  conjundlion  which  had  been 
concerted  between  them,  or  to  force  him  to  fur- 
render,  fent  Quintus  Caffius  with  two  legions  to 
that  quarter,  and  himfelf  followed  with  an  efcort 
of  fix  hundred  horfe.    Upon  the  report  of  his  ap- 
proach, the  natives,  as  ufual,  having  taJcen  their 
refolution  in  favour  of  the  fuccefsful  party,  decla- 
red for  the  vidor.     One  of  the  legions  of  Varro 
that  lay  at  Gades  •    advancing  in  form  with  their 
colours,  came  forward  to  Hifpales  to  receive  hira, 
and  made  offer  of  their  fervices.     Varro  hiinielf 
agreed  to  make  over  the  forces  he  commanded,  both 
by  fea  and  by  land,  and  was  received  at  Corduba, 
Here  Caefar  held  a  general  convention  of  the  pro- 
vince ;*and  having  thanked  the  people  for  the  fa- 
vours they  had  fliewn  to  his  caufe,  he  remitted  the 
contributions,  and  withdrew  all  the  burdens  which 
Varro,  ading  under  the  authority  of  Pompey,  had 
impofed  upon  them.     In  this,  as  in  other  exam- 
ples, he  endeavoured  to  difpel  the  fears  which  his 
irruption  into  the  province  had  occafiuned,  and  fe- 
cured  the  attachment  of  the  people  by  a  fenfe  of" 
the  eafe  and  the  exemptions  which  his  fuccefs  had 
procured  them.     The  fleets  and  armies  which  join- 
ed him  upon  every  conqueft  he  made,  enabled  him 
tP  ftation  troops  for  the  fecurity  of  his  new  acqui- 
iitions,  withQut  dividing  the  forces  on  which  he  was 

14  to 
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CHAP,  to  rely  for  the  farther  operations  of  the  war.     He 

XXVI 

i' \  '  '  accordingly,  in  the  prcfcnt  inftance,  left,  under  the 
command  of  Quintus  CafTms,  five  legions,  confin- 
ing chiefly  of  the  troops  which  had  been  levied 
by  Varro  ;  and  he  hinifelf  embarking  on  board  a 
fleet  which  had  been  fitted  out  for  his  enemies, 
went  by  fea  to  Tarraco,  now  Tarragona,  and  from 
that  pLcc  by  land  to  Narbonne  and  Marfcilles. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XXVII. 

The  Siege  of  Marfeilles  continued. — Its  fur  render. — 
Cafar  named  Dilator, — Return  to  Rojne, — Mu" 
tiny  at  Placentia, — Ccefar  with  Servilius  Ifauri^ 
cus,  Confals. — Forces  and  Vifpofition  of  Poinpey. 
— Departure  of  Ccffar  to  Brundifium, — 'Tranf- 
ports  the  firfi  divijion  of  bis  Army  to  Acrocerau^ 
nus. — His  mejhge  to  Pompey,  and  their  refpeSlivc 
Operations, — The  Lines  of  Dyrracbium.-^Cafar 
hajjied  in  his  attempt  to  inveft  Pompey. — A^ion 
and  Defeat  of  Ccefar. — His  Retreat, — March  of 
both  Armies  into  Thejfuly, — Battle  of  Pbarfalia, 

THE  city  of  Marfeilles  had  not  furrendered  to  chap. 
the  forces  which  Caefar  had  left  to  befiege  ^^y^. 
it,  under  the  command  of  Trebonius  and  Decimus 
Brutus.    The  lall  of  thefe  officers,  according  to  the 
difpofition  which  had  been  made  to  block  up  the 
place  by  fea,  as  well  as  by  land,  was  ftationed  under 
ihe  illand  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay.     His  fquadron 
confifted  of  twelve  fhips,  but  fo  haftily  built,  that 
no  more  than  thirty  days  had  clapfed  from  the  fell- 
ing of  the  timber  to  the  launching  of  the  veflels. 
They  were  manned,  however,  with  the  choice  of 
Csefar's  legions ;  and,  in  order  to  fruftrate  any  ad- 
vantage which  their  antagonifls  might  have  in  the 
conftrudion  or  management  of  their  ftiips,  they 
were  furniflied  with  an  apparatus  to  grapple,  and 
could  make  fall  their  gunwales  to  thofe  of  the  enc- 

xn7» 
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CHAP,  my,  in  order  to  decide  the  conteft.  as  on  ibiid 

XXVil. 

ground,  with  their  fwords. 

The  Marfeiilians  had  equipped  ten  gallies,  of 
which  the  greater  number,  though  not  all,  were 
decked.  Thefc  under  the  command  of  Domitius, 
who  had  been  named  by  the  Senate  to  fucceed 
Caefar  in  Gaul,  were  joined  with  the  fcvcn  ftiips 
which  this  officer  had  brought  into  their  harbour; 
and  being  manned  from  the  neighbouring  coafts, 
came  abroad  into  the  bay,  in  order  to  force  Brutus 
from  his  ftation,  and  to  open  their  communication 
with  the  fea.  In  the  beginning  of  the  adion,  the 
Marfeiilians  being  fuperior  to  Caefar's  fleet  in  the 
number  of  their  (hips,  and  in  the  fkill  of  their  ma- 
riners, had  a  confiderable.  advantage.  But  as  foon 
as  they  fuffercd  themfelves  to  be  entangled  by  the 
grapple,  the  Gaulifh  feamen,  though  of  a  verjr 
hardy  race,  could  not  withltand  the  arms  and  dif- 
cipline  of  the  legionary  foldiers,  and  were  defeated 
with  the  lofs  of  nine  of  their  fliips. 

This  was  the  vidory  already  mentioned,  and 
which  contributed  fo  much  to  the  reputation  of 
Caefar's  arms,  while  he  lay  before  Ilerda ;  and 
which,  joined  to  the  other  circumftances  of  his 
good  fortune,  procured  him  the  alliance  of  fo  many 
nations  in  Spain. 

While  Brutus  thus  kept  his  ftation  in  the  bay 
of  Marfeilles,  Trebonius  pradtifed  all  the  ufual 
methods  of  attack  to  reduce  the  city.  The  place 
being  covered  on  three  fides  by  water,  and  on  the 

fourth 
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fourth  acceflible  only  by  an  iflhmn«5  or  ntuK  ot  chap. 
land,  which  was  defended  by  walls  and  towers  of  a  . 
great  height  j  he  opened  two  feparate  attacks,  pro- 
bably on  the  right  andjthe  left  of  the  illhmus,  and 
at  each  of  thefe  attacks,  appears  to  have  employed 
the  floping  mound  or  terrace  ',  which,  in  the 
lieges  of  the  ancients,  where  the  defence  depended 
on  the  height  of  the  battlements,  correfponded  to 
the  fap  of  the  moderns,  and  was  calculated  to  con- 
dud  the  befiegers,  by  a  gradual  afcent,  to  the  top, 
3S  the  other  condudls  them  to  the  foot  of  the  walls. 
This  work  was  fupported  on  the  fides  chiefly  with 
timber,  and  built  up  with  fafcines,  hurdles,  and 
oarth,  riling  in  the  prefent  cafe  to  an  elevation  of 
eighty  feet,  and  in  breadth,  as  was  formerly  ob- 
ferved  in  that  employed  againft  the  Bituriges  », 
probably  no  lefs  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
fo  as  to  receive  a  proper  column  of  infantry  in 
front,  and  to  embrace  a  proper  extent  in  the  walls. 
The  workmen  employed  in  the  front  of  this  la- 
borious approach  were  covered  with  flcreens,  mant- 
lets, and  penthoufes  of  great  length  ;  and  fuch  was 
the  confumption  of  timber  in  the  conllrudlion  of 
the  whole,  that  the  neighbouring  country  is  faid 
to  have  been  cleared  of  its  woods. 

A  mere  trading  city,  long  difufed  to  war,  or  ac- 
cuftomed  to  rely  on  foreign  aid  for  protedion,  we 
may  fuppofe  to  have  been  ill  provided  for  fuch  an 
attack,  either  in  the  itate  of  its  arfenals,  or  in  the 

fpirit 
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CHAP,  fpirit  ot  it!»  cltizonB.  But  this  little  republic,  yet 
'■  bearing  the  chara(fler  of  un  independent  (late,  and 
being  in  fomc  meafure  accuftomed  to  the  prefence 
of  an  enemy  in  the  barbarous  hordes  of  their 
neighbourhood,  who  ftill  looked  upon  its  wealth 
as  a  tempting  prize,  for  the  fecurity  of  which  it 
had  been  ncccflary  to  keep  its  walls  in  repair,  and 
to  rcplenifh  its  arfenals,  was  by  no  means  unpro- 
vided for  its  own  defence ;  and  the  People,  al- 
though long  inured  to  peace,  ftill  kept  in  mind  the 
duties  which  the  neccffities  of  war  might  oblige 
them  to  render  to  their  country.  They  were  now 
fupported  by  the  prefence  of  a  Roman  Proconful, 
nnd  had  hopes  of  a  fpecdy  relief  from  Pompcy 
himfelf,  whom,  in  oppofition  to  Caefar,  who  was 
in  rebellion  againft  the  legal  government  of  his 
country,  they  conlidered  as  head  of  the  common- 
wealth. They  accordingly  perfcvcrcd  in  defence 
of  their  walls ;  and  by  a  continual  difcharge  from 
the  battlements,  and  by  frequent  fallies,  in  which 
they  fet  fire  to  the  works  of  the  beiiegers,  greatly 
retarded  the  progrcfs  of  the  ficge.  They  had  en- 
gines of  a  peculiar  force,  from  which  they  flung 
miffiles  of  a  monftrous  iize  and  weight,  being  beams 
twelve  feet  long,  proportionally  thick,  and  pointed 
with  iron,  forming  a  fpecies  of  arrow,  which  none 
of  the  Ikreens  or  coverings,  ufually  employed  in 
making  approaches,  could  relift ;  and  Trebonius 
was  accordingly  obliged  to  proportion  the  ftrength 
of  his  timbers  and  penthoufes,  and  the  thicknefs 
of  his  parapets,  fafcines,  and  earth  on  his  terrace, 
to  the  w^cight  of  thefe  enormous  weapons! 

While 
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While  fuch  efforts  were  made  on  both  lides  at  chap. 
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this  memorable  liege,  Pompey  had  detached  Na-  ^..-^^^J^ 
fidius  with  fixteen  gallies  from  the  coaft  of  Mace- 
donia to  endeavour  the  relief  of  Marfeilles.  This 
fquadron  had  entered  the  ftraits  of  Meffina  by  fuf- 
prifc,  and,  having  cut  out  of  the  harbour  a  (hip 
which  belonged  to  Curio's  fleet,  proceeded  on  their 
defl:ination  to  the  coaft  of  Gaul.  Being  arrived 
in  the  bay  of  Tauroentum,  now  La  Ciotat,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Toulon,  they  fent  intimation  of 
their  coming,  in  order  to  concert  operations  with 
thofe  in  the  harbour  of  Marfeilles. 

The  bcfieged  were  greatly  animated  with  thcfe 
hopes  of  relief;  and  having  already  drawn  from 
their  docks  as  many  (liips  as  fupplied  the  place  of 
thoie  they  had  loit  in  the  late  engagement,  they 
now  manned  them  with  the  choice  of  their  citi- 
zens, and  determined  once  more  to  try  their  for- 
tune at  fea.  When  this  fleet  was  about  to  depart, 
numbers  of  women  and  many  citizens,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  their  age,  could  not  take  part  in  the  fcr- 
vice,  crowded  to  the  fliore,  and  with  tears  exhort- 
ed the  foldiers  and  mariners  to  be  mindful  of  their 
own  honour  and  the  prefervation  of  their  country, 
on  the  eve  of  becoming  a  prey  to  their  enemies. 
Multitudes  of  people,  at  the  fame  time,  drew  forth 
in  proceflion,  and  crowded  to  the  temples  with 
prayers  and  fupplications  for  the  fuccefs  of  this 
laft:  effort  they  were  to  make  in  defence  of  their 
commonwealth. 

This  buftle  in  the  llreets  of  Marfeilles,  with  the 
motion  of  the  Ihippinej  in  tlie  harbour^  being  ob- 

ferved 
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CHAP,  ferved  from  the  camp  of  Trebonius,  which  was 
.  ^-"^J"-  fituated  upon  a  height,  and  which  had  a  view  into 
the  town,  gave  fuflicient  intimation  of  what  was 
intended  •,  and  Brutus  was  warned  to  be  upon  his 
guard :  but  the  Marfeillians,  having  found  a  fa- 
vourable wind,  had  the  good  fortune  to  clear  the 
bay,  and,  without  any  interruption  from  his  fqua- 
dron,  joined  Nafidius  at  Tauroentum.  In  confe- 
qucnce  of  this  jundlion  an  adion  foon  after  cnfu- 
ed,  in  which  the  Marfeillians  made  great  efforts  of 
valour  ;  but  were  ill  fupported  by  Nafidius,  who, 
unworthy  of  the  command  with  which  he  had  been 
intrufted,  withdrew  at  the  beginning  of  the  adion, 
and  fled  to  the  coaft  of  Spain.  The  Marfeillians, 
being  left  to  fuftain  the  conteft  alone,  loft  nine  of 
their  ftiips,  of  which  five  were  funk,  and  four  were 
taken. 

Thefe  tidings  were  received  at  Marfeilles  with 
inexpreflible  forrow ;  but  did  not  alter  the  refo- 
lution  of  the  inhabitants  to  perfevere  in  their 
defence,  and  in  the  ufe  of  every  pofTible  method 
that  could  be  employed  to  protradl  the  fiege,  and 
to  give  Pompey  time  to  devife  more  effedlual  means 
for  their  fafety.  They  accordingly,  with  great  vi- 
gour and  fuccefs,  counteracted  the  ordinary  ope- 
rations of  the  fiege,  burning  and  demolifhing  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  works  which  were  raifed 
up  againll  them,  and  obliging  the  befiegers  fre- 
quently to  renew  their  labours. 

The  firft  attack,  againft  which  the  befieged  were 
not  able  to  find  an  adequate  defence,  came  from  a 
work  which  had  not  been  a  part  in  the  original 

plan 
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plan  of  the  fiege,  but  had  been  devifed  by  the  fol-  chap. 
diers  who  had  fucceeded  each  other  on  the  guard  .  ^^J^^ 
of  the  agger,  or  mound  of  approach,  as  a  lodge- 
ment or  cover  to  fecure  themfelves  from  furprife. 
It  was  at  firfl  no  more  than  a  fpace  of  ten  yards 
fquare,  inclofed  with  a  brick  wall  five  feet  thick  ; 
but  fo  fituate,  that  if  it  were  raifed  to  a  proper 
height,  it  might  cope  with  the  battlements,  and 
greatly  annoy  the  befieged.    To  give  it  this  confe- 
quence,  mafons  were  employed  to  raife  the  wall, 
and  great  eflbrts  of  ingenuity  were  made  to  protc^ 
them  ill  their  work.  A  moveable  penthoufe,  of  great 
thicknefs  in  the  roof,  and  fcreened  on  the  front  and 
fides  with  net-work  made  of  cables,  or  the  ftrongefl 
ropes,  was  raifed  on  beams  or  rafters  of  a  propor- 
tional ftrength,  and  contrived  to  be  hoiiled  up  by 
machinery,  to  keep  pace  with  the  building,  and  to 
cover  the  workmen  as  they  rofe  on  the  fucceffive 
courfes  of  mafonry  which  they  laid.     With  thefe 
precautions,  a  tower  was  gradually  raifed  on  the 
foundation  of  the    original    brick    wall,   to    the 
height  of  fix  (lories ;  and  being  furniihed  with 
ports  or  embrafures  on  every  floor,  gave  the  bc- 
fiegers,  by  means  of  their  mifliles,  the  command  of 
all  the  fpace  from  thence  to  the  ramparts.     They 
accordingly,  under  the  cover  of  engines,  which 
were  employed  to  make  a  continual  difcharge  from 
this  tower,  filled  up  the  ditch,  and  puflied  up  a 
gallery  to  the  foot  of  the  wall.     In  this  pofition, 
notwithftanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  befieged,  by 
a  continual  difcharge  of  heavy  ftones  from  above,  to 

deftroy 
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CHAP,  deftroy  or  overwhelm  the  fupports  of  their  gallery, 

I XXVII.   ^Y^^y  undermined  the  foundation  of  the  rampart, 

and  broiigfft  fome  part  of  it  in  ruin  to  the  ground. 

The  inhabitants,  greatly  alarmed  at  the  fight  ol 
a  breach,  which  might  foon  be  enlarged  to  admii 
of  being  ftormed,  made  fome  fignals  of  truce,  and 
fent  to  befeech  Trebonius  that  he  would  fufpc-  * 
his  operations,  and  wait  for  the  arrival  of  CiLi 
in  whofe  clemency  they  hoped  to  find  fome  pro« 
teclion  againft  the  fury  of  troops,  who  it  feems  had 
already  threatened  the  inhabitants  with  a  malTacre. 

Trebonius,  accordingly,  moved  by  thefe  entrea- 
ties, and  by  the  inflrudions  he  hud  received  from 
Caefar  himfelf,  not  to  deliver  up  the  town,  in  cafe  il 
fell  into  his  hands,  to  the  rage  of  the  foldiers,  fu- 
fpended  his  operations,  and  fuppofing  the  petitior 
of  the  inhabitants  equal  to  an  oflTer  of  furrendei 
on  their  part,  intruiled  his  works  to  (lender  guardSj 
who,  in  their  turn,  relying  on  the  fubraiflive  pro- 
feffions  of  the  people,  were  proportionally  remifs 
in  their  duty.  The  citizens,  tempted  by  the  op- 
portunity which  was  thus  offered  them  to  flrike  an 
important  blow,  and  to  throw  back  to  a  great  di- 
ftance  all  the  polls  of  the  enemy,  made  a  vigorous 
fally  from  the  town,  and  being  favoured  by  a  high 
wind,  which  blew  direftly  on  the  works  of  the 
befiegcrs,  fet  the  whole  on  fire,  and  reduced  to 
a(hes,  in  a  few  hours,  w  hat  had  been  the  labour  of 
many  months  to  erecSl. 

As  Trebonius  had  already  exhaufted  the  greater 
part  of  the  materials  which  the  country  ground 

him 
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him  could  furnifli,  it  appeared  difficult  to  refume  chaP; 
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the  attack.  Hut  he  hirafelf,  as  well  as  the  troops  J_,^ — '^ 
under  his  command,  being  greatly  exalperated  by 
the  late  breach  of  faith  in  the  town,  made  eve- 
ry effort  of  ingenuity  and  courage  to  repair  thelri 
loifes.  Theyfubllituted  brick  work  for  timber  in 
fapporting  the  (ides  and  galleries  of  their  terrace; 
and  advanced  with  fo  rapid  a  progrefs  in  their  new 
approach,  that  the  belieged,  now  •  greatly  fpent 
with  toil,  and  difappointed  in  their  hopes  of  relief, 
were  llruck  with  frefli  and  more  alarming  appre- 
henlions  of  what  they  might  cxped  from  the  re- 
fentment  of  troops  whom  they  had  incenfed  with 
a  recent  and  juft  provocation  ;  and  they  returned 
to  their  fuit  for  mercy,  with  more  humble  and 
more  iincere  intentions  of  fubmiflion. 

While  melTages  were  paifing  to  this  effect,  Do- 
mitius  Ahenobarbus,  fenlible  that  he  could  no 
longer  ferve  the  caufe  of  his  party  at  this  place, 
embarked  with  his  attendants  and  friends  on  boardr 
of  three  galleys  which  ftill  waited  his  orders  in 
the  harbour.  Having  the  opportunity  of  a  high 
and  favourable  wind,  which  made  it  unfafe,  for  the 
fquadron  of  Brutus  to  weigh,  or  to  quit  their  an- 
chors in  purfuit  of  him,  he  endeavoured  to  efcape 
from  the  bay.  In  this  attempt  two  of  his  veflels 
were  taken,  but  the  third,  with  himfelf  on  board, 
got  off,  and  reierved  him  to  take  that  fliare  which 
yet  remained  for  him  in  the  growmg  misfortune* 
of  his  party  throughout  this  difallrous  war. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  affairs  when  Caefar  ar- 
VoL.  III.  Z  rived 
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CHAP,  rived  from  Spain,  and  expcding,  in  the  prefcnt 
< "  ^^  ''  conteft  for  empire,  to  profit  as  much  by  the  repu- 
tation of  his  clemency,  as  by  the  terror  of  his  arms, 
liftened  to  the  fupplications  of  the  people  of  Mar- 
fellies,  and  took  poflcflion  of  the  town  without  any 
adt  of  refentment  or  feverity  whatever.  While  he 
was  yet  at  this  place,  he  had  accounts  from  Rome, 
that  his  party  in  the  city  had  procured  an  act  of 
the  People  to  veft  him  with  the  power  of  Dictator. 
The  ceremony  of  his  nomination  had,  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  both  Confuls,  been  performed  by  Marcus 
^milius  Lepidus,  then  Praetor  in  office,  who, 
though  a  pcrfon  of  mean  capacity,  was,  by  the 
chance  of  his  fituation,  involved  in  many  of  the 
greateft  affairs  that  followed  ;  and,  though  but  a 
lingle  accomplice  in  the  crimes  of  this  guilty  age, 
paifed  unhurt  through  all  the  fcenes  of  its  vio- 
lence, to  become  almoft  the  only  example  of  an 
ignominy  and  difgrace,  which  fo  many  others  had 
merited  no  lefs  than  himfelf, 

Caefar,  being  thus  raifed,  though  by  an  irregular 
ftep,  to  a  legal  place  in  the  commonwealth,  haflen- 
ed  to  Rome,  in  order  to  be  invefted,  for  the  iirft 
time,  with  the  enfigns  and  powers  of  Didlator.  In 
his  way  he  was  flopped  at  Placentia  by  fome  dif- 
orders  which  threatened  a  mutiny  among  the  troops 
who  were  afTembled  in  that  place.  The  legions, 
elated  by  vidlory,  and  filled  with  a  fenfe  of  their 
own  importance  in  a  contefl  for  the  fovereignty 
of  the  empire,  were  become  impatient  of  difci- 
pline,  and  in  hafle  to  avail  themfelves  of  that  mi- 

litarv 
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litary  government  which  they  were  employed  to  c  h  a  p, 
eflablifh.  In  entering  Italy  they  treated  Roman  ci- 
tizens as  their  fubjedls,  and  the  country  as  their  pro- 
perty. Being  reftraincd,  they  refented  the  feveri- 
ties  which  were  pradifed  againft  them,  entered  in- 
to cabals,  and  even  talked  of  abandoning  Caefarj 
and  of  declaring  for  Pompey.  Here,  however,  the 
ufual  courage  and  ability  of  this  lingular  man  fup- 
ported  him.  He  brought  the  mutinous  troops, 
under  arms,  before  him,  put  them  in  mind  how 
much  he  had  ever  coveted,  and  been  anxious  to 
obtain  the  affedlious  of  the  foldiers ;  but  affii- 
red  theni,  that  it  was  no  part  of  his  intention  to 
earn  thofe  affedlions  by  making  himleif  an  accom- 
plice in  their  crimes;  "  Shall  we,"  he  faid,  "  who 
**  profefs  to  be  the  deliverers  of  our  country  from 
•*  oppreflion,  become  ourfclves  the  greateft  op- 
**  preflbrs  ?  Shall  I,  who  am  intruded  with  the 
*'  command  of  a  Roman,  army,  become  the  patron 
**  of  licentioufnefs,  and,  in  order  to  indulge  for  a 
"  moment  the  paflions  of  my  foldiers,  futfer  them 
*'  to  ruin  their  own  fortunes  for  ever?  What  fiiould 
*'  induce  me  ? — The  fear  of  violence  to  my  per- 
**  Ion,  or  the  danger  to  which  my  life  may  be  ex- 
"  pofed  ? — If  my  life  were  attacked,  there  are 
*'  enow  to  defend  it.  But  what  is  life  compared 
*'  to  the  honour  of  a  Roman  officer,  which  I  am 
*•  concerned  to  maintain  ?  There  are  perfons  who 
"  have  faid,  That  they  will  defert  my  caufe,  and 
"  go  over  to  Pompey.  Let  them.  They  (ball  *oon 
•*  have  an  opportunity  to  do  fo.    If  Pompey  be  my 

"Z.  2  *'  enemy. 
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CHAP,  "enemy,  what  is  there  I  (liould  more  carncftly 
.  ^^"- .  «<  wifii,  than  to  fmd  his  caufe  intruded  to  Cuch 
"  hands  as  thefe?  men  who  make  war  on  their 
**  friends,  and  difobey  their  officers.  He  had  been 
**  flow,"  he  laid,  "  in  proceeding  to  the  fatal  cx- 
*'  tremes  which  were  now  become  necelTary.  The 
"  guilty,'*  he  continued,  *♦  had  been  long  kno^•  " 
"  to  him ;  but  he  hud  endeavoured  to  conci 
**  their  offences,  in  hopes  that  remorfe  and  Ihamc, 
"  or  the  fear  of  juftice,  would  have  made  the  ac- 
"  tual  application  of  puniihment  unnecefTary  ;  but 
"  that  he  mufl  now,  though  with  the  greateft  rc- 
"  ludance,  proceed  to  the  lall  of  remedies." 

In  order  that  he  might  not  involve  the  whole  of 
thofe  who  were  prefent  in  the  fame  defperate  caufe, 
he  affeded,  in  this  harangue,  to  treat  the  oflfence  he 
was  to  punifli  as  the  crime  of  a  few.  They  were 
now  to  be  fet  apart,  he  faid,  and  their  punifli ment 
Ihould  purge  the  army,  and  retrieve  its  honour.  In 
purfuance  of  this  plan,  he  affected  to  believe,  that 
thofe  of  the  ninth  legion  were  the  principal  authors 
of  this  mutiny.  He  ordered  a  few  of  them  for  im- 
mediate exectition,  and  boldly  difmilTed  the  whole 
of  the  legion  from  his  fervice.  The  remainder  of 
the  army,  having  thus  obtained  an  implied  ex- 
culpation, in  token  of  their  own  innocence,  vied 
with  each  other  in  applauding  the  juftice  of  theii 
general.  Even  the  legion,  which  was  difmilTed 
from  the  fervice,  detefting,  as  a  punifhment  on 
themfelves,  what  they  had  threatened  to  execute 
as  an  ad  of  refentment  againft  their  commander, 

befet 
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befet  him  with  humble  and  earneft  entreaties,  that  chap. 

XXVII 

he  might  be  pleafed  to  receive  them  again  into  his ^,^J^ 

fervice.  He  affedled  great  difficulty  in  granting 
this  requeft  ;  but,  after  much  felicitation,  fuffered 
himfelf  to  be  gained  by  their  profeffions  of  peni- 
tence * . 

With  a  confiderable  acceflion  of  authority,  ac- 
quired by  his  fuccefs  in  quelling  this  mutiny,  Coe- 
far  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  aflumed  the  title 
and  enfigns  of  Didtator ;  being  the  firll  example 
of  any  perfon,  lince  the  abdication  of  Sylla,  in- 
truded with  this  alarming  power.  It  was  faid  to 
be  conferred  upon  him,  however,  merely  in  com- 
pliance with  form  ;  and  that  there  might  be  a  pro- 
per officer,  in  the  abfence  of  both  the  Confuls,  to 
prelide  at  the  eledions.  His  own  objed,  at  the 
fame  time,  being  to  gain  to  his  party  the  authority 
of  legal  government,  and,  in  his  condud,  to  give 
proofs  of  clemency  and  moderation,  without  any 
intention,  for  the  prefent,  to  perpetuate  or  even  to 
exercife  any  of  the  high  powers  of  Didator,  he 
proceeded  to  hold  the  eledions,  and  was  himfelf, 
together  with  Servilius  Ifauricus,  chofen  Conful  for 
the  following  year.  In  the  interval  that  followed, 
before  their  inflallation,  he  continued  to  alTemble 
the  People  in  the  character  of  Didator,  and  ob- 
tained fome  laws  refpeding  the  times,  and  the  di- 
ftraded  ftate  of  the  public  affairs.  Credit  and 
trade  were  at  an  alarming  Hand ;  he  procured  an 
.  Z  3  ad 

X  Dio.  Caff.  lib.  xli,  c.  27.-35.    Appian.  df  Bello  Civ.  lit.  ii-  p.  547. 
Sue.toa.  in  Cfef.  c.  69.    Lucan.  lib.  v.  2f|.. 
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CHAP,  adl  to  facilitate  the  recovery  of  debts,  by  delivering 

XXVII 

.  the  efft;<fls  of  the  debtor  to  be  divided  among  his 

creditors,  v»pon  an  eftimate  of  what  th^  diifcrent 
fubjcds  might  have  been  fold  for  at  the  time  that 
the  war  broke  out. 

Many  being  fuppofed  to  hoard   great  fwms  of 
money,  as  the  only  means  of  prcfcrving  it  from 
the  violence  of  the  times,  or  being  unwilling  to 
lend  on  fuch  feciiritics  as  were  then  to  be  had, 
Cccfar  procured  another  act,  by  which  any  perfon 
was  forbid  to  have  in  hi>  poireflion,  at  once,  above 
fixty  thoufund  Roman  money  • . 
fHe  obtained  a  general  ad  of  indemnity,  from 
which  Milo  alone  was  excepted,  reftoring  perfon$ 
of  every  denomination,  who,  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war,  lay  under  the  cenfure  of  the  law,  and 
were  in  exile  for  corrupt  practices  in  the  State  ; 
and,  in  purfuance  of  this  meafure,  procured  a  par- 
don fur  all  the  difordcrs  which  had  been  commit- 
ted in  oppofition  to  the  late  government ;  but  for 
none  of  the  irregular  efforts  that  had  been  made 
in  fupport  of  it.     He  opened  the  city  at  once  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cifalpine  Gaul^  and  bjr 
a  fingle  vote  gave  them  a  title  to  be  enrolled  with 
the  People  of  Rome  as  members  of  the  repub- 
lic ^.    In  thefe,  and  in  other  affairs  of  lefs  moment, 
while  his  troops  were  in  motion  through  Italy,  he 
palTed  a  few  days  in  the  city,  and  being  ready 
to  depart,  refigned  the  power  of  Dictator.     This 

refignation, 

s  About  500  L 
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refignation,  made  by  a  perfon  pofleffed  of  a  mili-  chap. 
tary  force,  and  hitherto  victorious,  was  confidered 
as  an  evidence  of  his  moderation,  and  ferved  to 
difpel  the  fears  of  thofe  who  expcded  to  fee  the 
immediate  eftabhllimcnt  of  a  military  government. 
He  was  now  about  to  alfume  the  office  of  legal 
magiftrate,  and  to  appear  in  the  character  of  Ro- 
man Conful  againft  thofe  who,  lately  trufting  to 
the  name  and  authority  of  the  republic  with  which 
they  were  veiled,  had  treated  hinil'elf  and  his  ad- 
herents as  rebels ;  but  who  now,  in  their  turn^ 
were  about  to  incur  all  the  difadvantages  of  that 
imputation  which  he  was  about  to  retort  upon 
them ;  and  witli  the  additional  charge  of  an  att 
tempt  to  dirmember  the  empire,  and  to  arm  fo 
many  of  the  provinces  againil  the  fovereignty  of 
the  State. 

The  competitors  in  this  famous  conteft  were  ar- 
rived at  or  but  a  little  pall  the  prime  of  lif<?  :  Pom- 
pey  was  fifty-feven,  and  Ciefar  fifty.  The  firfl  had 
been  early  dillinguillicd  as  an  officer,  and  for  manj 
years  had  enjoyed  a  degree  of  confideration,  which 
far  exceeded  that  of  any  other  Ronxan  citizen  of 
the  prefent  or  any  former  age.  His  reputation, 
however,  in  lome  meafure,  had  funk,  and  that  of 
Ca^far  had  rifen,  on  the  firft  Ihocks  of  the  prefent 
war;  but  the  balance  was  not  yet  abfolutely  fettled, 
and  the  minds  of  many  were  yet  held  in  anxious^ 
fufpenfe.  The  fortune  of  Cnelar,  wherever  he  acted 
in  perfon,  had  always  prevailed  j  but  where  he 

Z  4  himfelf 
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CHAP  himfclf  wa"J  not  prefcnt,  his  affairs  wore  a  lefs  nro- 

XXVII.         r  r     xi. 

nuling  alpc'Ct. 

His  tbicej  under  Curio  had  acquired  an  taiv 

pofl'eflion  6{  Sicily  ;  and  tliis  officer,  encouraged 

by  his  firlt  luccefs,  tranl'ported   two  legions  into 

Africa,  found  Varus  encamped  near  Utica,  obliged 

him  to  retire  into  the  town,  and  was  preparing  to 

bcfiege  it,  when  he  received  intelligence  that  Juba| 

kirvg  of  Numidia,  was  advancing  to  its  relief  with 

all  the  powers  of  his  kingdom.     This  prince  had 

been  induced  to  take  part  in  the  war  by  hisattach- 

Inent  to  Pompcy,  and  ftill  more  by  his  pcrfonal 

finimofity  to  Curio,  who,  in  his  Tribunate,  had 

mov^d  for  an  a£t  to  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom. 

'    Curio,  upon  this  intelligence,  wifely  withdrew 

from  Utica  to  a  ftrong  pofl  in  the  neighbourhood, 

and  fent  orders  into  Sicily  to  haften  the  jundion 

of  the  troops  he  had  left  behind  him  in  that  ifland. 

While-  he  waited  their  coming,  fome  pretended 

deferters  from  the  NumiJian  army  arrived  in  his 

camp,  and  being  inflrucled  to  miflead  him  with 

falfe  intelligence,  reported  that  the  king  had  been 

recalled  to  defend  his  own  dominions ;   and  that 

only  Sabura,  one  of  his  generals,  with  a  fmall  di- 

vifion,  was  come  to  give  what  fupport  he  could  to 

the  party  of  Pompey  in  Africa. 

•U^on  tliis  information,  Curio  formed  a  defign 
to  intercept  this  diviiion  of  the  Numidians  before 
tbey:could  be  joined  by  Varus ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  leaving  a  guard  in  his  camp,  he  marched  in 
ihe  night  to  attack  the  enemy,  where  he  was  in- 
formed 
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'formed  that  they  lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Bagrada.  chap. 
JHis  cavahy  being  advanced,  fell  in  nrft  with  the  ■  '  ^  '  - 
Numidian  horfe,  whom  they  defeated.  Encourag- 
ed by  this;  advantage,  he  himfelf  haftened  his 
.march  to  complete  the  vidpry  ;  Sabura,  by  whole 
art  the  lafl  intelligence  had  been  conveyed  to  him, 
likewife,  after  a  little  refiftance,  fled  before  hinv 
And  by  thefe  artifices,  Curio  was  gradually  in- 
Xn'arcd  into  the  midil  of  Juba's  forces^  was  fur- 
rounded,  and  attacked  on  every  fide.  He  attempt- 
ed, in  vain,  to  take  refuge  on  a  height  which  he 
had  in  his  view,  and  in  fo  doing,  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  army,  was  put  to  the  fvvord.-  The  few 
who  efcaped,  together  with  thofe  who  had  been 
left  in  the  camp,  endeavoured  to  find  a  paffage  into 
Sicily,  and,  being  difappointed,  furrendered  ihem- 
felves  to  Varus,  by  whom  they  were  treated  with 
clemency  5  but  being  obferved,  and  diftinguiflied 
by  Juba,  from  whom  they  had  efcaped,  and  who 
himfelf  arrived  at;  Utica  on  the  following  day, 
were  claimed  as  his  captives,  and  put  to  death. 

About  the  f^me  time,  Dolabella,  to  whom  Cae- 
far  had  given  the  command  both  of  his  fea  and 
'  land  forces  on  the  coait  of  lUyricum,  was,  by  Mar- 
cus Odavius  and  Scribonius  Libo,  expelled  from 
thence;  and  Caius  Antonius,  attempting  to  fup- 
port  Dolabella,  was  fliut  up  in  a  fmall  ifland  on 
the  fame  coaft,  and,  with  his  party,  made  prifon- 
ers '. 

The  principal  llorm,  however,  with  which  the 

new 
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r.  WAP.  new  gsoternment  was  tbffratcncd,  appeared  on  the 
-  ' ,     '  fide  of  Macedonra.    In  this  country,  Pompcy  him- 
fdf  was  now  ttt' the  head  of  a  great  force.    He  had 
-WanTported  Tive  Icgibns  from  Italy  ;  and,  fince  the 
iniddle  of  March,  when  his  laft  divifion  failed  from 
Brun-dinnm,  he  had  been  in  the  quiet  poffeflion  of 
Greece,  Macedonia,  and  all  the  caftcrn  and  more 
"Wealthy  and  populous  parts  of  the  empire.     He 
had  fent  his  father-in-law,  Cornelius  Scipio  Me- 
tellus,  into  the  provinces  of  Afia  and  S>riu,  to  col- 
led the  forces  and  the  revenues  of  thofe  opulent 
countries ;    and  difpatched    his  own  fon  Cneius 
"with  inftrudions  to  aflemblc  all  the  fliipping  that 
could  be  found  on  the  coaft.     He  likewife  fent 
general  orders  to  all  the  Roman  officers  in  diflfe- 
rent  parts  of  the  eaft,  and  to  the  allies  or  depend- 
ants of  the  Roman  People,  to  join  him  with  every 
power  they  could  raife.     Seven  thoufand  citizens 
of  rank  had  followed  him  frbm  Italy  '.    Numbers 
of  veterans,  who  had  been  fettled  in  Theflaly,  re- 
paired to  his  flandard.     He  was  joined  by  one  le- 
gion from  Sicily,  by'^another  from  Crete,  and  two 
from  Alia.     He  had  two  legions  under  Scipio  in 
Syria,  had  aifembled  three  thoufand  archers,  and 
as  many  flingers ;    had  hired,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Macedonia,  two  thoufand  foot  and  fcven 
thoufand  cavalry.      Dejotarus  fent  him  fix  hun- 
dred horfe  ;  Aricbarzanes  five  hundred  ;  Cotus,  a 
Thracian  prince,  five  hundred  ;  the  Macedonians 
furnifhed  two  hundred ;  five  hundred,  being  the 

remains 
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remains  of  Gabiiiius's  army,  had  joined  him  ;  his  chap. 
ion  brought  eight  hundred  from  his  own  eftates ; 
Tarcundarius  three  hundred  ;  Antiochus  Comma- 
^enes  two  hundred  :  amounting  to  fifty- five  thou- 
fand  legionary  troops,  eight  thoufand  irregular  in- 
fantry, and  ten  thoufand  fix  hundred  horfe.  In 
all  feventy-three  thoufand  fix  hundred  cfteAite 
men  '. 

He  had  likewife  aflembled  a  numerous  fleet; 
one  fquadron  from  Egypt,  of  which  he  gave  the 
command  to  h;s  fon  Cncius ;  another  from  Afia, 
under  Lelius  and  Triarius ;  one  from  Syria,  im- 
der  Caius  Caflius  ;  that  of  Rhodes,  under  CmtH 
Marcellus  and  Coponius ;  that  of  Acbaia  and  Li- 
burnia,  under  Scribonius  Libo  and  M.  Odavius : 
the  whole  amounting  to  above  eight  hundred  gal- 
ieys,  of  which  Bibulus  had  the  chief  command, 
with  orders  to  guard  the  paffage  from  Italy  to 
Greece,  and,  to  obftruft  all  the  communications 
the  enemy  might  attempt  by  the  Ionian  Sea. 

Pompey  had  likewife  formed  large  magazines 
of  corn  from  Theflaly,  Afia,  Egypt,  Crete,  and 
Gyrene.  The  principal  refort  of  his  land  forces 
was  at  Berrhcea,  on  the  fertile  plains  between  the 
Axius  and  Haliacmon,  that  run  into  the  bay  of 
Thermae.  The  Roman  Senate  was  reprefented  at 
Thciralonica  by  two  hundred  of  that  body,  who, 
together  with  the  two  Confuls,  held  their  aflem- 
blies,  and  afliimed  all  the  fundions  of  the  Roman 
State,  The  Roman  People  were  likewife  repre- 
fented 

2  Cefar  de  Bello  Civilf,  lib.  iii. 
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CHAP,  fented  by  the  concourfc  of  refpciJiable  citizens, 
.  who  repaired  to  the  army,  or  to  this  place '.     But 

though  fo  many  members  of  the  government,  thus 
violently  expelled  from  Rome,  confidered  thera- 
felves  as  the  real  conftituents  of  the  common- 
wealth, they  luffered  the  ufual  time  of  elections  to 
elapfc,  and  did  not  attempt  to  prefervc  in  their  re- 
treat a  fucceflion  of  the  ufual  officers,  in  oppoii- 
tion  to  the  eledions  that  were  made  at  Rome. 
Claudius  Murcellus  and  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus,  at 
the  expiration  of  their  year  in  office,  took  the  fe- 
veral  commands  allotted  to  them,  as  ufual,  under 
the  title  of  Proconful. 

The  general  had  been  extremely  adlive  in  form- 
ing,  as  well  as  in  aflembling  this  powerful  arma- 
ment. He  intended,  early  in  the  fpring,  to  take 
poffeffion  of  Dyrrachium,  Apollohia,  and  the  other 
towns  on  the  coaft,  probably  with  a  view  to  fall 
upon  Italy,  with  a  weight  which  now  appeared 
fufficient  to  enfure  the  high  reputation  as  a  com- 
mander, which  his  fucceffes,  on  other  occalions, 
had  procured  him. 

Caefar,  on  his  part,  had  drawn  all  his  army  to 
the  coaft  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brundifium ; 
but  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  attempt  to  pafs 
a  fea  which  was  commanded  by  the  enemy's  fleet, 
or  venture  upon  a  coaft  where  he  had  not  a  fingle 
port,  and  in  the  face  of  a  fuperior  army,  now  com- 
pletely formed  and  appointed,  under  the  command 
cf  an  officer,  whom  no  man  was  ever  fuppofed  to 

furpa£s. 
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Turpafs.  The  formality  of  entering  on  the  office  of  c  h  a  p. 
Conful,  to  which  Caefar  had  been  elected,  it  was  /  ' » 
fuppofed,  might  detain.him  at  Rome  till  after  the 
firft  of  January ;  and  Pompey  accordingly  made 
no  hade  in  taking  his  intended  ftations  on  the 
coaft  of  Epirus,  from  which  he  might  either  aft 
on  the  defenfive,  or  invade  Italy  as  the  occalion 
required'. 

It  was  difficult,  however,  to  forefee  what  fuch 
an  enemy  as  Caefar  might  attempt.  Having  (laid 
no  more  than  eleven  days  at  Rome,  while  he  afted 
in  the  charafter  of  Diftator,  and  obtained  his  elec- 
tion as  Conful,  without  waiting  for  his  admiffion  in- 
to office,  a  formality  which  his  antagonifts  vainly 
fuppofed  was  to  detain  him,  he  fet  out  in  December 
for  Brundilium.  At  this  place  twelve  legions  and  all 
his  cavalry  Tvere  already,  by  his  order,  alfembled. 
He  found  the  numbers  of  his  army  confiderably 
impaired  by  difeafe,  being  come  from  the  more 
healthy  climates  of  Spain  and  Gaul  to  pafs  the  fick- 
ly  feafon  of  Autumn  in  Apulia.  In  any  other 
hands  than  his  own,  an  army  fo  reduced  would 
have  fcarcely  been  fit  for  the  defence  of  Italy  a- 
gainft  fuch  forces  as  were  aflembled  to  invade  it ; 
and  his  march  to  Brundifium  would  have  appear- 
ed altogether  a  defenfive  meafure,  or  intended  to 
counteraft  the  operations  of  his  enemy  from  be- 
yond the  feas.  The  feafon  too  appeared  extreme- 
ly unfavourable  to  any  hoftile  attempts  on  Greece. 
But  thefe  were  in  facl  encouragements  to  Caefar, 

as 
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CHAP,  as  they  were  likely  to  put  the  enemy  oft'  liis  guard, 
XXVII.  ^j^j  inftead  of  a  commanding  invafion  of  Italy,  to 
lie  under  the  difadvantage  of  a  defenfive  war  in 
his  own  quarters. 

No  more  tranfports  were  coUcdlcd  in  the  har- 
bour of  Brundifium  than  were  fufTicient  to  receive 
about  twenty  thoufand  foot  and  fix  hundred  horfc. 
Caefar,  neverthelefs,  immediately  on  his  arrival, 
informed  the  troops  of  his  intentions  to  embark, 
and  of  his  refolution  to  fix  the  fcene  of  the  war  in 
Greece.  He  cautioned  them  not  to  occupy  tran- 
fports with  unneceflary  baggage  and  horfes,  an4 
exhorted  them  to  rely  on  the  confcquences  of  vic- 
tory, and  on  his  own  generofity,  for  a  full  repara- 
tion of  any  lofs  they  might  luftain  by  leaving  their 
ctfeds  behind  them.  He  embarked  feven  legion* 
in  the  firft  divilion,  and  with  thefe  he  himfelf  fail- 
u.  c.  705.  ed  on  the  fourth  of  February.  He  turned  from 
CseK  p.  ^^^  ufual  courfe,  and  ft<;ering  unobferved  to  the 
ifauxkul  ^^S^^>  arrived  next  day,  where  the  enemy,  if  they 
had  really  been  appriled  of  his  embarkation,  were 
lead  likely  to  expect  him,  on  what  was  reputed  a 
very  dangerous  part  of  the  coaft,  under  a  high  and 
rocky  promontory,  that  was  called  the  Acrocerau- 
pus. 

As  foon  as  the  fleet  had  come  to  an  anchor,  Cae- 
far  having  Vibullius  Rufus,  one  of  Pompey 's  officers 
who  was  taken  in  Spain,  till  now  detained  as  a 
prifoner,  difraiiTed  him  with  a  melFage  to  his  ge- 
neral in  the  following  terms :  **  That  both  parties 
"  had  already  carried  their  obftinacy  too  far,  and 

**  might 
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M  might  learn,  from  experience,  to  diftrull  their 
"  fortunes ;  that  the  one  had  been  expelled  from 
"  Italy,  had  loft  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Spain,  with 
"  one  hundred  and  thirty  cohorts  (or  thirteen  le- 
"  gions)  ' ;  that  the  other  had  fullaincd  the  lofs 
"  of  an  army  in  Africa,  cut  off"  vvitii  its  general  % 
*'  and  had  luftered  no  lefs  by  the  difafters  of  h'n 
"  party  in  Illyricura  ;  that  their  mutual  difap» 
"  pointments  might 'iuftrud  them  how  little  thejf 
"  could  rely  on  the  events  of  war  ;  that  it  wa$ 
"  time  to  confult  their  own  fafety,  and  to  fpare 
**  the  republic  ;  that  it  was  prudent  to  treat  of 
"  peace  while  the  fortunes  and  the  hopes  of  both^ 
"  were  nearly  equal ;  if  that  time  were  allowed  to 
"  elapfe,  and  either  fliould  obtain  a  diftinguilhed 
"  advantage,  who  could  anfwer,  that  the  victor 
"  would  be  equally  tractable  as  both  were  at  pre- 
"  fent? 

"  But  fince  all  former  endeavours  to  procure  a 
"  conference,  or  to  bring  on  a  treaty  between  the 
"  leaders  themfelves  had  failed,  he  propofed,  that 
"  all  their  differences  fliould  now  be  referred  to 
"  the  Senate  and  People  of  Rome ;  that,  in  the 
"  mean  time,  each  of  them  fliould  folemnly  fwear, 
"  at  the  head  of  their  refpeclive  armies,  That,  in 
"  three  days,  they  fhould  difl)and  all  their  forces, 
"  in  order  that,  being  difarmed,  they  might  feve- 
"  ra,lly  be  under  a  neceffity  to  fubmit  to  the  legal 
"  government  of  their  country  j  that  he  himfelt^ 

"  to 
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CHAP.  **  to  remove  all  difficulties  that  might  be  fiiffRen 
' r  .  *'  on  the  part  of  Pompcy,  fhould  bet^in  with  dil- 
"  mifiing  all  the  troops  that  were  under  his  own 
"  command,  whether  in  garrifon  or  in  the  field  '.** 
It  appears  that  Caefar,  if  thcfef declarations  had 
been  accepted,  might  have  been  fomewhat  cmbar- 
rafTed  for  evafions;  but  equally  bold  in  all  his 
meafures,  he  rifked  this  event,  or  rather  forefaw 
it  could  not  happen,  as  he  was  fure  that  this  offer 
of  peace,  like  the  former,  would  be  rejedled  ;  and 
the  rather,  that  it  would  be  confidered  as  an  effedl 
of  his  weaknefs,  and  of  the  danger  into  which  he 
had  fallen  by  his  fuppofed  ra(h  debarkation  with 
fo  fmall  a  force.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  his  meffage  was  intended,  in  the  ufual  ftrain 
of  his  policy,  to  amufe  his  enemy,  or  to  remove 
the  blame  of  the  war  from  himfelf.  As  he  ufual- 
ly  accompanied  fuch  overtures  of  peace  with  the 
mofl  rapid  movements  and  the  boldeft  refolutioms, 
the  moment  VibuUius  fet  out,  he  difembarked  his 
troops,  and  in  the  night  difpatched  the  tranfports 
on  their  return  to  Brundifium  to  bring  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army. 

His  landing  on  the  coafl  was  the  firft  intimation 
received  by  the  enemy  of  his  intention  to  pafs  a 
fea,  which  they  fuppofed  fufficiently  guarded  by 
their  fleets,  or  of  his  daring  to  carry  the  war  in- 
to a  country,  in  which  they  thought  themfelves 
fecure  by  the  fuperiority  of  their  numbers,  and  of 
their  other  refources.     Bibulus,  upon  this  alarm, 

put 
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put  to  fea,  and  came  in  time  to  intercept  about  chap. 
thirty  of  the  empty  tranfports  on  their  return  to.  ^"^^^'^ •. 
Italy.  Thefe  he  burnt;  and,  fenfible  of  his  own 
remiflnefs  in  fuffering  fo  great  a  body  of  the  ene- 
my to  pafs,  he  diftributed  his  ihips  along  the  coaft, 
and  determined,  for  the  future,  to  keep  the  fea  in 
the  face  of  every  difficulty,  and  under  every  dif- 
trefs. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cajfar  marched  diredly  to 
Oricum,  where  Lucius  Torquatus,  on  the  part  of 
Pompey,  was  ported,  with  orders  to  maintain  his 
pofition  to  the  laft  extremity.  But  Cafar,  as  foon 
as  he  appeared  in  the  charadter  of  Roman  Coni'ul, 
preceded  by  the  enligns  of  office,  prevailed  on  the 
garrifon  to  defert  their  commander,  and  to  furren- 
der  the  place.  Without  (lopping  here,  he  proceed- 
ed to  ApoUonia,  was  received  in  the  fame  manner 
by  the  inhabitants,  in  oppofition  to  the  officer  who 
commanded  for  Pompey.  In  confequence  of  thcfe 
examples  he  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  towns 
of  Epirus,  and  continued  his  march  with  the  great- 
eft  difpatch  towards  Dyrrachium,  where  Pompey 
had  coUeded  his  military  ftores,  and  formed  his 
principal  magazines.  By  his  unexpected  arrival 
he  had  hopes  of  being  able  to  furprife  that  impor- 
tant place,  and  to  make  himfclf  mafter  of  it,  be- 
fore a  fufficient  force  could  be  alfembled  to  refift 
him. 

Pompey,  in  execution  of  the  plan  he  had  form- 
ed, was  on  his  march  from  Macedonia  towards  the 
coaft  of  Epirus,  when  he  was  met  by  Vibullius, 

Vol.  III.  A  a  and 
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c  H  A  P.  and  received  from  him  the  firft  intellij^cncc  of  Ca:-. 

« '  ^  '.  far's  landing.  He  was  not  amufed  \Tith  the  mcf-' 
fagc  which  this  officer  brought  him,  nor  did  he 
attempt  to  retort  the  artifice,  by  ulfc<fling  to  be 
deceived.  He  even  exi>reflred  himfelf  in  terms 
harfli  and  impolitic,  "  That  he  neither  chofc  to  rc- 
•*  turn  to  his  country,  nor  to  hold  his  life  by  the 
"  conccffion  of  Cicfar  ;**  and,  without  returning 
dt\y  anfwer,  detached  feme  parties  towards  the 
coaft  where  the  enemy  itas  landed,  with  orViers  to 
Irty  wafte  the  country,  break  down  bridges,  deftroy 
the  woods,  and  block  up  the  high- ways  with  th€ 
timber  they  felled  ' .  He  fent  exprelTes  to  Scipio, 
Urith  an  account  of  Csefar's  arrival  in  Epiriw,  and 
with  orders  to  haften  his  paflage  into  Europe,  with 
all  the  forces  he  had  been  able  to  afTemble  in  Afta. 
He  himfelf  advanced  with  great  diligence ;  and 
being  informed  on  the  march,  that  Oricunl  and 
Apollonia  had  already  fallen  into  the  enemy** 
hands,  he  haftened  to  fare  his  magazines  and  (lores 
at  Dyrrachium,  and  without  itopping,  night  or 
day,  marched  in  fuch  diforder,  that  many  deferted 
as  from  a  caufe  already  ruined  or  defperate.  He 
arrived,  however,  in  time  to  prcrent  the  defigris 
of  Caefar  on  Dyrrachium ;  encamped  cinder  the 
walls,  fent  a  fquadron  of  Ihips  immediately  to  re- 
Take  or  block  up  the  harbour  at  Oricum,  and  or- 
dered fuch  a  difpofition  of  the  fleet  as  was  moft 
likely  to  prevent  the  pafTagc  of  a  fecond  embarka- 
tion from  Italy. 

Ca?far, 

.  I  Appian,  lib.  i^  i 
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Caefar,  finding  himfelf  prevented  at  Dyrrachi-  c  h  a  p. 
urn,   halted  on  the  Apfus ;  and,  in  order  to  cover  > 

Epirus  and  wait  for  the  fecond  divilion  of  his  troops 
from  Italy,  prepared  to  intrench  himfelf  on  the 
banks  of  that  river.  Having  accordingly  fecurcd 
the  main  bod/  of  his  aritiy  in  this  poll,  he  himfelf 
returned  with  a  fingle  legion  to  receive  the  fiib* 
miflion  of  the  towns  in  his  rear,  and  to  provide  for 
the  fupply  of  his  camp. 

In  tlic  mean  time  BibulUs,  on  the  pajrt  of  Pora« 
pey,  blocked  up  the  harbour  at  Orictim,  and  ob- 
ftruCted  the  paifage  from  Italy  with  his  fleet. 

Calonus,  on  the  part  of  -  Cicfar,  who  had  orders 
to  lofc  no  opportunity  of  tranfiiorting  his  army 
from  Brand ifium^  adually  embarked  and  put  to 
fea  ;  but  being  met  by  a  packet  from  Cafar,  with 
intelligence  of  the  difpofitions  which  bad  been 
made  by  the  enemy  to  intercept  him,  he  returned, 
fuffering  one  of  the  vclTels  that  had  accompanied 
his  fleet  to  keep  on  her  way,  in  order  to  carry  an 
account  of  his  motitams ;  but  fhe  was  taken  by  the 
enemy  and  deftroyed, 

Bibulus,  who  commanded  the  fleet  which  lay 
before  Oricum,  being  precluded  from  the  land  by 
the  parties  which  Cififar  had  pofted  along  the  fliore, 
forced  to  bring  his  daily  fupplies  of  wood,  water, 
and  other  neceflaries  at  a  great  difadvartage  from 
Corcyra,  and  reduced  to  great  diltrefs,  endeavour- 
ed, under  pretence  of  a  negotiation,  to  obtain  a 
ceflation  of  arms.  But  Casfar,  who  came  in  per- 
fon  to  Oricum,  on  hearing  of  this  propoiition,  fup- 
•  A  a  2  pofing 
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CHAP,  pofing  that  the  defign  of  Bibulus  was  to  find  an 
-  ^^  '    opportunity,  under  cover  of  the  truce,  to  procure 
fome  fupply  of  provifions  and  water,  rejedled  the 
offer,  aiKl  returned  to  his  camp  on  the  Apfus. 

Pompey  had  advanced  from  Dyrrachium,  and 
took  port  on  the  oppofite  bank  of  that  river.  Dion 
Caflius  and  Appian  agree  that  he  made  fome  at- 
tempt to  pafs  the  Apfus,  and  to  force  Caefar  in  this 
poft  ;  but  that  he  was  prevented  by  the  breaking 
of  a  bridge,  or  by  the  difficulties  of  a  ford.  Ac- 
cording to  Caefar's  own  account,  the  armies  con- 
tinued to  obferve  each  other,  and  the  troops,  fe- 
parated  only  by  a  narrow  river,  had  frequent  con- 
terences  from  the  oppofite  banks.  It  was  under- 
(lood  that  in  thefe  interviews  no  hoflilities  Ihould 
be  offered.  Of  the  two  parties,  that  of  Csefar  wa^ 
the  more  engaging  to  foldiers ;  notwithftanding 
his  own  afFedation  of  regard  to  the  civil  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  republic,  his  military  retainers  dill  ho- 
ped to  remain  in  pofleffion  of  the  government. 
He  therefore  encouraged  the  communication  of 
his  men  with  thofe  of  the  oppofite  party.  On  this 
occafion  Vatinius,  by  his  direction,  went  forward 
to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  raifing  his  voice, 
complained  of  the  harfti  treatment  lately  offered 
to  Caefar,  in  the  contempt  fhewn  to  all  his  over- 
tures and  advances  to  peace.  May  not  one  citi- 
zen, he  faid,  fend  a  meflage  to  another,  when  he 
means  only  to  prevent  the  Ihedding  of  innocent 
blood  ?  He  proceeded  to  lament  the  fate  of  fo  ma- 
ny brave  men  as  were  likely  to  perifh  in  this  quar- 

rel; 
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icl ;  and  was  liftened  to  with  profound  filence  by  chap. 
.  xxvir. 

many  of  both  armies,  who  crowded  to  the  place.     •_  ^    '' 

Thefe  remonftrances  on  the  part  of  Casfar,  de- 
livered by  an  officer  of  high  rank,  and  appearing  to 
make  fo  deep  an  impreffion  on  both  armies,  when 
reported  at  Pompey*s  quarters,  appeared  of  too  fe- 
rious  a  nature  to  be  flighted.  An  anfwer,  therefore, 
was  given  by  the  diredion  of  Pompey,  that  on  the 
following  day  A.  Varo  fhould  be  fent  to  any  place 
that  fhould  be  agreed  upon  as  fafe  between  the 
two  armies,  and  there  receive  whatever  propofitions 
fliould  be  made  to  him.  The  parties  accordingly 
met  at  a  place  appointed,  and  multitudes  from 
both  armies  crowded  around  them.  Pompey  con- 
fidering  the  whole  as  an  artifice  to  gain  time,  or  to 
find  an  opportunity  to  debauch  his  men,  probably 
gave  inftrudions  to  break  up  the  conference,  in  a 
way  that  for  the  future  fhould  keep  the  troops  at 
a  greater  diflance  from  each  other.  Soon  after  the 
officers  met,  fome  darts,  probably  by  his  diredions, 
were  thrown  from  the  crowd.  Both  fides  being 
alarmed  by  this  circumftance,  they  inflanily  part- 
ed, and  withdrew  under  a  fhower  of  mifliles,  in 
which  numbers  were  wounded. 

The  fate  of  the  war  feemed  to  depend  on  the 
vigilance  of  the  fleet,  and  on  the  difficulties  with 
which  Cajfar  had  to  contend  in  bringing  any  re- 
inforcements or  fupplies  from  Italy.  Bibulus, 
from  the  effed;  of  fatigue,  was  taken  dangerouHy 
ill ;  but  could  not,  upon  any  account,  be  perfuad- 
ed  to  leave  his  ftation,  and  died  on  fliipboard. 
»  A  a  3  There 
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c  H  A  P.  'i'hcrc  being  nobody  appointed  to  fuccced  him  in 
.  '  .  tUc  conimand  at  fca,  the  leader  of  each  of  the  fc- 
parate  fqirodrons  ai^tcd  for  himfcif  without  any 
concert,  ^criboniua  Libo,  with,  fifty  galleyi,  fct 
fail  from  the  court  of  Kpirus,  (leered  towards  Brun- 
difiiim,  wliere  he  iurprifed  uiid  burnt  fomc  trading 
velfcls,  one  in  particular  laden  with  corn  foe  Cae- 
far's  camp.  Encouraged  by  thefe  fuccefles,  be 
anchored  under  the  ifland  which  covered  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour :  from  thence  he  kept  the 
town  in  continual  alarm,  landed,  in  the  night,  par- 
ties of  archers  and  (lingers,  with  which  he  dilper- 
fed  or  carried  off  the  patroles  which  the  enemy 
employed  on  the  fhore  ;  and  thus.,  mafter  of  the 
port  of  Brundifium,  expeded  fully  to  obftruct  that 
outlet  from  Italy,  and  to  awe  the  neighbouring 
coall.  To  this  purpofe  he  wrote  to  Pompcy,  that 
the  other  dlvi lions  of  the  fleet  might  go  into  har- 
bour; that  his  fquadron  alone,  in  the  port  he  bad 
taken,  was  fulTicient  to  cut  off  from  Caeiar  all  re- 
inforcements and  further  fupplies.  But  in  this  he 
prefumed  too  much  on  the  firft  effetfts  of  his  own 
operations.  Antony,  who  commanded  the  troops 
ofCasfar  in  the  town  of  Brundifium,  by  placing 
numerous  guards  at  every  landing-place  on  the 
contiguous  (bore,  effectuaUy*;  excluded  the  fqua- 
dron of  Libo  from  any  fupply  of  wood  or  water,  ol 
which  his  fhips,  for  want  of  ftowage,  could  not 
have  at  any  one  time  a  confiderable  ftock  ;  and  he 
reduced  them  to  fuch  diflrefs  for  want  of  thefe 
articles,  that  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  their 
2  ftation, 
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fiatioHj,  and  to  leave  the  harbour  again  open  to  the  chap. 
r  xxvji. 

fea.  '    \     J 

In  the  mean  time,  preffin^  orders  arrived  from 
C?efar  to  hafteiv  the  emharkation  of  the  troops. 
!pion  Callius,  and  Appian  relate,  that  he  himfelf 
l)eing  impatient  of  delay,  embarked  alone  in  dif- 
giijfe  on  board  of  a  barge,  with  intention  to  pafs 
to  Brundifium ;  that,  after  he  had  been  fome  time 
at  fea,  the  weather  became  fo  bad,  as  to  determine 
tlie  mafter  of  the  veflel  to  put  back  ;  but  that  be- 
ing prevailed  upon  by  the  entreaties  of  Caefar,  he 
continued  to  ftruggle  with  the  llorm  for  many 
hours.  They  farther  relate,  that  the  mariners  be- 
ing likely  to  faint,  the  paflenger  at  lall  difcovered 
himfelf,  and  encouraged  them  to  pcrfift,  by  telliog 
them  that  they  carried  Caefar  and  his  fortunes ; 
that,  neverthelpfs,  he  was  forced  to  give  way,  and 
afterwards  intrufted  his  orders  to  a  meflenger ;  but 
that  be  returned  to  camp  before  it  was  known  that 
he  had  been  abfent.  He  himfelf  fays,  that  fome 
months  being  part,  and  the  winter  far  advanced, 
he  fufpedled  tJiat  fome  opportunities  of  eflfecfling 
the  pajTage  of  his  fecond  divifion  had  been  loil ; 
that  he  was  become  highly  impatient,  and  wrote 
to  haften  the  embarkation  j  informing  his  ofllcers, 
tlixit  they  rnight  run  afhore  any  where  between 
Oricum  and  Apollonia;  as  the  enemy's  fleet,  ha- 
ving no  harbour  in  thofe  parts,  were  frequently 
obliged,  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  to  depart  from  the 


v'^oafl:. 


A  a  4  Upon 
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c  H  \  p.      Upon  thefc  orders,  the  troops  with  ereat  ardour 

XXVII  «  o 

'■  began  to  embark.  They  confided  of  four  legions 
and  eight  hundred  horfe,  under  the  command  of 
Mark  Antony  and  Calenus.  The  wind  being  at 
fouth,  and  no  enemy  appearing  in  the  channel, 
they  fet  fail,  and  (leered  for  the  coafl  of  Epirus, 
but  were  drove  to  the  northward  ;  and  on  the  fe- 
cond  day  pafled  Apollonia,  but  were  difcovered  by 
the  enemy  from  Dyrrachium.  As  they  were  far 
to  the  leeward  of  that  part  of  the  coaft  on  which 
Caefar  had  inftruded  them  to  land  ;  and  as  it  was 
vain  for  them  with  this  wind  to  attempt  getting  to 
the  fouthward,  they  chofe  to  give  way  at  once,  and 
ftecr  for  fome  convenient  harbour  northward  of 
all  Pompey*s  ftations.  But  in  following  this  courfe, 
as  they  pafled  by  Dyrrachium  they  were  inftant- 
ly  chafed  by  Quintus  Coponius,  who  commanded 
Pompey's  fquadron  at  that  place,  chiefly  confift- 
ing  of  Rhodian  galleys.  The  wind  at  firfl  being 
moderate,  Coponius  cxpeded  eafily  to  weather 
the  head-lands  that  were  to  leeward  of  his  poll ; 
and,  though  the  gale  increafed  after  he  fet  fail, 
he  Hill  continued  to  ftruggle  againft  it.  As  foon 
as  Antony  obferved  this  enemy,  he  crowded  fail, 
and  made  for  the  neareft  harbour ;  being  in  the 
bay  of  Nympheus,  about  three  miles  beyond  Lif- 
fus ',  on  the  coaft  of  Dalmatia.  This  bay  opened 
to  the  fouth,  and  was  very  acceffible,  though  not 
fecure  with  the  prefent  wind.  He  chofe,  however, 
to  rilk  the  lofs  of  fome  fhips,  rather  than  fall  into 

the 
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Ac  enemy's  hands ;  and  made  directly  for  this  chap. 
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place.  Soon  after  he  entered  the  harbour  the  wind  ^'  ^  '* 
ihifted  to  the  fouth-weft,  from  which  his  fhips 
were  now  fufficiently  covered,  and  he  debarked 
without  any  lofs.  At  the  fame  time  the  wind,  in 
confequence  of  this  change,  blowing  more  direcftly 
on  the  land,  and  more  violently,  bore  hard  on  Co- 
ponius,  forced  him  upon  the  (hore,  where  the 
greater  part  of  his  galleys,  being  fixteen  in  num- 
ber, were  ftranded  and  wrecked. 

Such  of  Antony's  tranfports  as  got  fafe  into  tke 
bay  of  Nympheus,  landed  three  veteran  legions, 
with  one  of  the  new  levies,  and  eight  hundred 
horfe.  Two  of  his  tranfports,  one  with  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  of  the  new  raifed  troops ;  the 
other,  with  foraewhat  lefs  than  two  hundred  vete- 
rans, being  heavy  failors,  fell  aftern  ;  and  it  being 
night  before  they  arrived,  mi  ft  00k  their  way,  and, 
inftead  of  the  bay  of  Nympheus,  came  to  an  an- 
chor before  Liflus.  Ottacilius  Cralfus,  who  was 
ftationed  by  Pompey  with  a  body  of  horfe  in  that 
place  to  obferve  the  coaft,  manned  feme  fmall  boats, 
furrounded  thefe  tranfports,  and  offered  the  troops 
who  were  on  board  favourable  terms  if  they  would 
agree  to  furrender.  Upon  this  fummons  the  new 
levies  accordingly  ftruck ;  but  the  veterans  ran 
their  veffels  afliore,  and  having  landed,  fought 
their  way,  with  the  lofs  of  a  few  men,  to  Nym- 
pheus, where  they  joined  the  main  body  of  their 
2irmy  that  was  landed  with  Antony. 

The 
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V.  H  A,i\  ,  Thaeolony  ^t  LiOus  had  been  Tculcd  by  Cxfar, 
V  ,v  -'>^  a  part  of  tbe  pravioce  of  l\lyxknmt  ajad  i]ow 
appeared  tQ  favour  J^b  caiiic  ;  Qlt«cil>qs  ibcrctlrc 
tbought  proper  tu  withdraw  with  his  garrifon ;  and 
Avtouy  having  (Ijtioned  Tome  of  the  tranfpom  at 
tjbis  place  to  enable  Catlar  to  embark  his  army  for 
lcaJy,.if,  as  was  reported,  Fonipey  IhoiUd  attempt 
taitemove  the  fcene  of  the  war  into  tliat  country  ; 
ai^  having  fent  the  re^iaindcr  back  for  the  troops 
which  were  (lill  left  at  Brundifium,  he  difpatched 
iii|Ileogers  to  Cujfar  with  the  particulars  of  his 
voyage,  and  an  account  of  the  place  at  which  he 
bad  landed. 

.  The  fleet,  with  this  diviijon  of  the  army  und' 
Antony,  hail  been  feeu  on  the  coaft,  from  the  fta- 
tions  both  of  Pompey  ami  of  Caefar,  fleering  to  the 
Horth>vard ;  but  it  was  not  known  for  forae  days 
what  -was  become  of  them.  Upon  the  arrival  of 
tj^e  intelligence,  that  they  had  effe^cd.  a  landing 
to  the  northward,  both  parties  determined  to  move 
to  t^at  quarter.  Pompey  decamped  in  the  night, 
and  knowing  the  route  which  Antony  was  likely 
to  take,  placed  hiraielf  in  his  way,  giving  orders 
that  the  army,  without  lighting  fires  or  founding 
their  trumpets,  fliould  remain  in  profound  Clence, 
Antony,  however,  having  intelligence  of  this  dif- 
poiition  of  tlie  enemy,  did  not  advance.  Csefar, 
in  the  mean,  time,  to  favour  hisjunclion,  was  ob- 
liged to  make  a  confiderable  circuit,  afcended  oji 
the  banks  of  the  xA-pfus  to  a  ford  at  which  he  paf- 
fed ;    from   thence   continued    his   march  to  the 

northward. 
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northward,  and  feemed  to  advance  on  Pompey's  chap, 
right,  while  Antony  remained  in  his  front.  In  this  ■  ^  r 
fituation,  Pompey,  apprehending  that  he  might 
be  attacked  on  different  fides  at  once  by  Caefar  and 
by  Antony,  thought  proper  to  quit  his  (latiou;  and 
leaving  their  armies  to  join,  fell  back  to  Afpara- 
gium,  a  ftrong  poft  about  a  day's  march  from  Dyr- 
rachium. 

Cicfar  having  obtained  this  great  reinforcement, 
was  no  longer  lb  anxious  as  he  had  hitherto  been 
for  the  prefervation  of  his  pofleflions  upon  the 
toall.  His  enemies,  by  the  fuperiority  of  their 
tleets,  could  prevent  his  receiving  any  regular  fup- 
ply  of  provifions  from  the  lea.  It  was  ncceflury 
for  him,  therefore,  in  order  that  he  might  have 
fome  other  relource,  and  be  in  condition  to  adt  on 
the  offcnlive,  to  extend  his  quarters^y  land,  and 
to  cover  fome  tract  of  country  from  which  he 
could  fublift  his  army.  For  this  purpofe  he  re- 
moved from  Oricum  the  legion  that  was  ilationed 
at  that  place  ;  taking  fuch  precautions  as  wer»  ne- 
ccflary  to  fecure  liis  Ihipping  in  the  port  from  aoy 
furprife  by  fea.  For  this  purpofe,  he  drew  the  great- 
er part  of  the  veflels  on  Ihore,  funk  one  in  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  and  placed  another  at  anchor  near 
it,  mounted  with  a  confiderable  tower,  and  manned 
with  a  proper  force.  Being  thus  fecured  on  the  coafl, 
he  fent  numerous  detachments  in  different  direc- 
tions: L.  Caflius  Longinus,  with  a  legion  of  new 
levies,  into  Theffaly ;  C.  Calvifius  Sabinus,  with 
five  cohorts  and  a  party  of  horfe,  into  /Etolia ;  Cn. 

'Domitius 
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CHAP  Domitius  Calvinus,  with  two  legions,  the  eleventh 

,  and  twelfth,  into  Macedonia  ;  giving  ftri<^  charge 

to  eacli  of  thefe  ofTiccrs,  that  they  ihould  colled 

all  the  forage  and  provifions  which  thofe  or  the 

neighbouring  countries  could  furnifli. 

As  Pompt-y  had  relied  much  on  the  authority 
of  government,  with  which  he  was  vefted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  which  he  believed  gave 
his  party  a  difpenfation  from  the  exercife  of  thofe 
popular  arts,  with  which  Casfur  thought  proper  to 
recommend  his  caufe,  he  threatened  to  punifli  the 
refractory,  more  than  he  encouraged  or  rewarded 
the  dutiful ;  and  he  often  therefore  extorted  fer- 
vices  from  the  provinces,  neglecting  the  neceflary 
attention  to  conciliate  their  affections ;  and  fuch 
were  the  cfl'eds  of  this  condudt,  that  the  detach- 
ments whicfi  now  appeared  on  the  part  of  Caefar 
were  every  where  favourably  received.  Sabinus 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  ^tolia.  Longinus  found 
the  people  of  Theffaly  divided,  and  was  joined 
by  one  of  the  parties.  Calvifius,  upon  his  arrival 
in  Macedonia,  had  deputations  from  many  towns 
and  diftrids  of  the  province,  with  aflurances  of 
favour  and  fubmiffion  ;  and  by  thefe  means  the 
poffellions  of  Casfar,  even  in  thofe  countries  on 
which  his  antagonifts  had  chiefly  depended,  began 
to  be  equal  to  theirs. 

It  was  thought  an  unpardonable  error  in  Pom- 
pey,  thus  to  fuffer  his  quarters  to  be  over-run  by 
an  enemy  who  had  but  recently  acquired  a  foot- 
ing on  the  coaft,  and  whofe  army  was,  in  number 

of 
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of  cavalry  and  light  infantry,  as  well  as  of  regular  chap. 
foot,  greatly  inferior  to  his  ov/n.  Pompey,  how- 
ever, knowing  the  intereft  which  Caefar  had  in 
bringing  the  conteft  to  a  fpeedy  decifion,  did  not 
choofe  to  divide  his  forces,  and  he  relied  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  fouthern  and  inland  provinces,  on 
the  legions  which  were  foon  expected  to  land  from 
Afia  on  the  eaftern  fhores  of  Macedonia  or  Thef- 
faly. 

Scipio,  being  the  father-in-law  of  Pompey,  had 
been  employed  in  aflembling  the  forces  of  Afia, 
and  had,  by  fevere  exacflions,  availed  himfelf  of 
the  refources  of  that  opulent  province.  He  was 
ftill  occupied  in  this  fervice  at  Ephefus,  when  he 
received  from  Pompey  an  account  of  Casfar's  arri- 
val in  Epirus,  and  an  order  without  delay  to  tran- 
fport  his  army  into  Europe.  He  accordingly,  foon 
after  the  arrival  of  Ccefar's  detachments  at  their 
feveral  places  of  deftination,  debarked  in  the  bay 
of  Therme,  or  of  Theflalonica,  and  penetrated  in- 
to Macedonia,  direding  his  march  towards  the 
quarters  of  the  two  legions  which  Caefar  had  fent 
thither  under  the  command  of  Domitius  Calvinus, 
and  gave  a  general  alarm  on  his  route  ;  but  being 
arrived  within  about  twwity  miles  of  Domitius,  he 
turned  on  a  fudden  into  Theflldy,  as  thinking 
Longinus,  who  was  ftationcd  in  that  country  with 
one  legion  of  raw  troops,  might  be  made  an  eafier 
prey. 

To  lighten  his  march,  he  left  his  baggage  under 
a  guard  of  c^ght  cohorts,  commanded  by  Favonius 

on 
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r.  H  A  p.  on  the  Haliacmon,  a  river  which  fcparates  Mace- 
v_ 1^, — Jdonia  from  ThelTaly,  and  proceeded  with  great 
difpatch  towards  the  quarters  of  Longinus.  Thi> 
oflicer,  greatly  alarmed  at  his  fudden  approach, 
and  millaking,  at  the  fame  time,  for  an  enemy  a 
body  of  Thracian  horfe  wliich  were  coming  to  hi 
own  afliftiince,  hailily  withdrew  by  the  mountaint. 
and  Continued  his  retreui,  to  Ambracia.  Scipio 
was  about  to  purfuc  Longinus  on  the  route  he  had 
taken,  when  he  was  recalled  by  earncft  rcpfefenta- 
tiorrs  from  Favonius,  the  officer  he  had  left  to 
guard  his  baggage  ;  informing  him,  that  his  port 
was  in  the  utmoll  danger  of  being  forced  by  Gal- 
virus,  who  was  on  his  march  through  Macedonia 
for  that  purpofe.  Scipio  accordingly  returned  witb 
all  pofiiblc  difpatch  to  the  Haliacmon,  and  arrircd 
at  the  poll  of  Favonius,  after  the  duft  which  arofc 
from  the  march  of  the  enemy  had  appeared  on  the 
plain ;  and  thus  came  barely  in  time  to  fuftain  his 
party,  and  to  refcue  his  baggage. 

The  armies  continued  to  occupy  the  oppofitc 
banks  of  the  Haliacmon ;  and  as  Scipio,  by  the 
flight  of  Longinus,  was  become  maftcr  of  all  Thef- 
faly,  Calvinus  continued  in  poITeffion  of  Macedo- 
nia, and  from  thence  fecured  a  confiderable  fource 
of  fupply  to  Caefar's  army. 

It  would  have  been  of  great  moment  to  Rom- 
pey's  affairs,  and  not  inconfiftent  with  the  dilatory 
plan  he  had  formed  for  the  condud  of  the  war, 
to  have  rifked  an  adion  between  thefe  feparate 
bodies  on  the  Haliacmon,  rather  than  to  have  fuf- 

fered 
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fered  his  enemy  to  retain  t!»€  command  of  fo  many  chap 
pcftjs  of  Gonfequence  j  and  Scipio  accordingly  paf- 
fed  the  river  with  a  view  to  bring  on  an  engage- 
ment ;  birt  after  fome  ftay  on  the  plain,  finding 
ho  opportunity  to  attack  the  enemy  with  any  hopei 
of  fuccefs,  he  repafled  the  river,  and  having  oc- 
cupied his  former  ftation,  there  palfed  fon\c  par- 
tial encounters  between  fuch  as  were  advimced 
on  the  different  Me%  but  without  any  confidei- 
able  event. 

While  fo  many  large  bodies,  detached  from  the 
principal  armies,  >i'ere  thus  contending  in  ThdTkly 
for  the  pofleffion  of  the  country,  Pompey  remain- 
ed to  cover  the  groand,  which  wa^  of  greater  im- 
portance to  him,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea, 
and  the  port  of  Dy rrachi urn.  Having,  at  the  di- 
fl£(nce  of  about  a  day*s  march  in  his  rear,  this 
town  and  harbour  as  a  place  of  arms,  at  which  he 
had  depofited  his  nvagaxines  and  (lores,  aad  ftoni 
which  he  received  his  ordinary  fupply  of  prori- 
fions,  he  had  taken  his  nniafiires  to  protra<5t  the 
war  ;  and  trufti ng  to  his  own  fuperior  rcfource«, 
both  by  fea  and  by  land,  did  not  doubt  that  by 
waiting  until  the  countries  which  Ccefar  had  oc- 
cupied fhould  be  exhaufted,  he  might  force  him 
to  retire  from  the  conteit  without  the  rilk.  of  a 
battle.  To  hailen  this  event,  he  endeavoured  eve- 
ry where  to  ftraiten  his  quarters  in  the  coantry, 
an(i  to  block  up  or  deftroy  ftU  the  harbours  he  had 
on  the  coafl. 

Cnmi:, 
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CHAP.  Cnreus,  the  deleft  of  Pompcy's  fons,  command- 
i^LJiL  ing  the  Egyptian  fleet,  in  execution  of  this  plan 
which  had  been  laid  to  harafs  the  enemy,  without 
£xpofing  their  caufe  to  a  general  hazard,  attacked 
Caefar's  principal  naval  (lation  at  Oricum,  raifed 
the  veflel  that  had  been  funk  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  forced  the  armed  galley  that  was  ftation- 
cd  before  it,  and  carried  off  or  deftroyed  all  the 
fhips  that  were  laid  up  in  the  port.  From  thence 
he  proceeded  to  Liflus,  burnt  thirty  tranfports 
which  Antony  had  left  in  the  harbour ;  but  ha- 
ving made  an  attempt  on  the  town,  was  repulfcd 
with  lofs. 

Caefar,  on  the  oppofite  part,  fenfible  of  the  ipte- 
reft  which  he  had  in  bringing  the  war  to  a  fpeedy 
decifion,  advanced  upon  Pompey,  forced  a  place 
of  fome  ftrength  that  covered  his  front,  and  en- 
camped in  his  prefence.  The  day  after  he  arrived 
in  this  pofition,  either  to  bring  on  a  general  adlion, 
or  to  gain  the  reputation  of  having  braved  his  an- 
tagonift,  he  formed  his  army  on  the  plain  between 
the  two  camps ;  but  as  Pompey  continued  firm  or 
unmoved  by  this  infult,  and  as  the  recent  lofles 
which  Caefar  had  fuftained  in  his  ftiipping,  and  on 
the  coaft,  rendered  his  profped  of  future  fupplies 
or  reinforcements  every  day  lefs  fecure,  he  pro- 
jected a  movement,  by  which  he  propoied  either 
to  force  an  engagement,  or  to  preclude  the  ene- 
my from  all  his  refoi^rces  in  the  town  and  harbour 
of  Dyrrachium. 

For  this  purpofe,  and  that  Pompey  might  the 
Jefs  fufped  any  important  defign,  he  decamped  in 

the 
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the  day,  when  having  a  large  circuit  to  make,  he  chap. 
at  firft  took  a  route,  which  led  away  from  Dyrra-  -'  \  ' - 
chium,  and  was  thought  to  retire  for  want  of  pro- 
vifions ;  but  having  wheeled  in  the  night,  he  di- 
Teded  his  march  with  the  utmoll  Tpeed  to  the  town. 
Pompey  having  intelligence  of  the  change  which 
Caefar  had  made  in  his  route  during  the  night,  per- 
ceived his  delign  ;  and  having  a  nearer  way  to  Uyr- 
rachium,  ftill  expeded  by  a  rapid  march  to  arrive 
before  him.  But  Caslar  having  prevailed  on  his 
men,  notwithftanding  the  great  fatigues  of  the 
preceding  day,  to  continue  their  march  with  little 
interruption  all  night,  although  he  could  not  enter 
the  town,  which  was  fortified  againft  him,  was  in 
poflellion  of  the  only  avenue  which  led  to  it,  when 
the  van  of  Pompcy's  array  appeared  on  the  hills. 

Pompey  thus  fhut  out  from  Dyrrachium,  where 
he  had  placed  his  magazines  and  ftores,  and  from 
.the  only  harbour  he  had  on  the  coaft,  had  recourfe 
to  the  Petra,  a^fmull  promontory  which  covered  a 
little  creek  or  bay  not  far  from  the  town,  and 
there  endeavoured  to  fupply  the  lofs  of  the  princi- 
pal harbour,  by  bringing  fliips  of  burden  to  un- 
load, and  by  procuring  fupplies  in  boats  from  his 
magazines  and  llores  m  the  town  ;  and  in  tins  man- 
ner was  llill  in  condition  to  avoidi  any  immediate 
rilk  of  his  fortunes  by  the  chance  of  a  battle. 

Caefar,  on  the  other  hand,  being  difappointed  in 
the  delign  he  had  formed  to  exclude  the  enemy  alto- 
gether from  their  magazines  in  the  town  of  Dyrra- 
chium, and  feeing  no  likelihood  of  being  able  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  fpcedy  decilion,  his  own  com- 
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munication  with  Italy  being  entirely  cut  off,  and 
the  fleets  lie  had  ordered  from  thence,  from  Sicily, 
and  from  Caul,  having  met  with  unexpected  delays, 
Tent  an  officer,  named  L.  Canuleius,  into  Epirus, 
with  a  commiflion  to  draw  into  magazines  all  the 
corn  that  could  be  found  in  that  or  the  neighbour- 
ing dillrids,  and  to  fccure  them  at  proper  places 
for  the  ufe  of  his  army.  This,  however,  in  a  coun- 
try that  was  mountainous  and  barren,  itfelf  com* 
monly  fupplied  with  corn  from  abroad,  and  lately 
on  purpofe  laid  wafte  by  the  enemy,  was  not  like- 
ly to  furnifh  him  with  any  confiderable  fupply,  or 
to  enable  him  for  any  time  to  fupport  a  dilatory 
war.  His  genius  was  therefore  at  work,  by  fomc 
fpeedier  courfe,  to  harafs  his  enemy,  or  to  haden 
the  conteft  to  an  end. 

In  thefe  circumftances,  however,  he  did  not  nc- 
gle<fl  his  ufual  artifices  to  amufe  and  ditlracl  hit 
antagonirts  with  great  profeflions  of  moderation, 
and  with  overtures  of  peace.  On  hearing  of  Sci- 
pio*s  arrival  in  Europe,  affedling  to  have  defpaired 
of  obtaining  a  treaty  by  any  further  diredl  applica- 
tions to  Pompey  himfelf,  and  willing  to  appeal  to 
the  reafonof  the  father-in-law  againft  the  obftina- 
cy  of  the  fon,  he  lent  Clodius,  a  fuppofed  common 
friend,  with  letters  and  inftruclions,  to  inform  Sci- 
pio  of  the  great  pains  he  had  taken  to  obtain  an 
equitable  accommodation,  *'  all  which,  he  pre- 
"  fumed,  had  hitherto  failed,  through  the  un- 
**  happy  timidity  of  thofe  he  intrufted  with. his 
"  meffages,  who  being  perfons  of  inferior  rank 
"  under  Pompey,  had  not  the  courage  to  deliver 
q  "  them 
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/**  them  properly  to  their  general.  But  fubjoincd  cha^p. 
'•  that,  through  the  mediation  of  Scipio,  who 
•*  could  deliver  himfelf  with  fo  much  freedom  ; 
**  who  could  advife  with  fo  much  authority  ;  and 
"  who,  being  at  the  liead  of  a  great  army  attached 
**  to  his  own  perfoB,  could  even  enforce  what  was 
**  juft,  |ie  might  expect  a  different  iifuc  to  propo- 
**  fitions  fo  fair  and  fo  reafonable.  And  that  la 
*♦  this  event  Scipio  would  have  the  honour  of  be- 
**  ing  the  reftorer  of  tranquUlity  and  good  order 
"  to  Italy,  of  peace  to  the  provinces,  and  of  pro- 
•*  fperity  to  the  whole  empire."  Clodius  was  re- 
ceived with  refpe(5l ;  but  on  delivering  his  mef- 
fage,  it  appears,  that  all  further  communication 
was  refufed  him  as  a  pcrfon  who  came  to  infult 
or  amufe  with  falfe  pretcnfions.  Ca^far,  indeed, 
was  himfelf,  as  ufual,  fo  far  from  trufting  to  the 
eflfedl  of  thefe  propofitions,  or  £b  far  from  remit- 
ting his  own  operations  in  order  to  confirm  his  pa- 
cific profeflions,  that  he  even  redoubled  his  efforts 
in  that  very  quarter  which  was  intruded  to  Scipio; 
and  as  he  had  already  poireire4  bimfell'of  ^ir^s, 
Acarnania,  and  iEtolia,  he  carriexl  hi$  views  llill 
farther  on  that  fulc,  and  fent  Fufius  Calenus  to  be 
joined  by  Longinus  and  Sabinus,  and  to  endea- 
vour, by  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth,  to  penetrate  into 
Achaia. 

He  himfelf  at  the  fame  time  engaged  in  a  pro- 
ject, which  to  thofe  whado  not  recollect  the  ama- 
zing works  which  were  frequently  executed  by 
Roman  armies,  particularly  by  that  of  Caefar  him- 
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CHAP.  Ttilf,  will  appear  fo  vaft,  and  even  romantic,  as  i 
.  '  ^  exceed  belief":  this  project  was  no  Icfs  than  to  in- 
veft  Pompcy  in  his  camp,  though  at  tlie  head  '>r 
tin  army  fuperior  to  his  own,  and  oblige  him  to  ri 
cede  from  the  coaft,  or  fubmit  to  be  inverted  with 
lines,  and  completely  fhut  out  from  the  country. 
For  this  purpofe  he  occupied  fcvcral  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pompey's  ftution,  ftrengthened 
them  with  forts,  joined  thofe  forts  by  lines  of  com- 
munication acrofs  the  rallies,  and  foon  appeared  to 
have  projected  a  complete  chain  of  redoubts,  -and 
a  line  of  circnmvallation. 

Pompe^,  to  counteract  this  daring  project,  took 
'pofleflion  of  fome  heights  in  his  turn,  fortified  and 
joined  them  in  the  fame  manner,  and  while  the 
one  endeavoured  to  contradl,  the  other  endeavour- 
ed to  enlarge,  the  compafs  of  his  works.  The  ar- 
"chers  and  flingers  on  both  fides,  as  in  the  opera- 
tions of  a  fiege,  were  employed  to  annoy  the  work- 
men. The  ai-mies  lay  under  arm?,  and  fought  in 
detail  for  the  poflefiion  of  advantageous  grounds. 
When  forced  from  one  height  which  they  attempt- 
ed to  occupy,  they  feizcd  upon  another  that  was 
contiguous,  and  fl;ill  continued  their  line,  though 
obliged  to  change  its  direction. 

In  thefe  operations,  a  campaign,  which  was  open- 
ed in  January  with  the  landing  of  Casfar  on  the 
coaft  of  Epirus,  already  drew  on  to  the  middle  of 
fummer,  and  both  parties  had  undergone  great  la- 
bour, and  were  expofed  to  peculiar  diftrefs.  Caefar's 
army,  already  inured  at  the  blockade  of  Alefia, 

and 
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and  the  lieees  of  Marfeilles  and  of  Avaricum,  to  chap. 
...          .                                                  \xvii. 
•Coils  like  thofe  in  which  they  were  now  engaged,  ^1..^ !» 

flattered  themfelves  with  a  like  glorious  iflue  to 
their  prefent  labours.  They  were  in  want  of 
bread,  and  obliged  to  fubflitute  in  its  place  a  kind 
of  root  boiled  up  with  milk  ;  but  were  comforted 
under  this  hardOnp  with  the  profpecl  of  fields 
which  were  repleniflied  with  ripening  corn,  and 
which  gave  the  hopes  of  a  plentiful  harveft.  They 
not  only  continued  their  countervallations  with 
incredible  toil,  but  turned  or  interrupted  all  the 
rivulets  or  fprings  that  formerly  w  :iter€d  the 
grounds  on  which  the  enemy  were  now  encamp- 
ed. 

Pompcy's  army,  on  their  part,  were  lefs  inured 
to  fuch  toillbme  operations.  They  had  plenty  of 
bread,  which  came  to  them  with  every  wind,  from 
the  ditlerent  coalls  that  were  Hill  in  their  poflTef- 
fion,  but  were  in  great  diilrefs  for  want  of  water 
and  forage  :  many  of  their  horfes  had  died  ;  the 
men,  too  long  confined  to  the  fame  ground,  and 
to  the  fame  air,  which  was  infected  with  filth,  and 
the  exhalation  of  putrid  carcafes,  being  reduced 
to  the  ule  of  bad  water,  were  become  extremely 
fickly. 

Pompcy,  neverthelefs,  held  his  enemy  at  fome 
difadvantage  by  the  fuperiority  of  his  numbers, 
and  by  the  extent  of  line  which  he  obliged  him  to 
form  and  to  defend ;  and  it  appears  that  he  avail- 
ed himfelf  of  thefe  advantages  with  .all  thofe  abi- 
lities of  a  great  officer,  which  he  was  juilly  fup- 
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CHAP.  pofeJ  to  poflTcfs.  He  not  only  forced  Csefar,  with- 
out hazarding  a  general  a<5lion,  to  recede  from 
miiny  of  the  heights  vvhith  he  attempted  to  occu- 
py, and  obliged  him,  with  great  labour,  to  widen 
the  compafs  of  his  lines ;  but  likcwife  alarmed 
mm  by  various  attacks  on  the  works  which  be 
had  already  completed,  in  fome  places  forced  open 
the  bars  which  the  enemy  had  placed  in  his  way, 
and  recovered  his  own  communication  anew  with 
the  country  before  him.  But  as  Caefar  could  pre- 
fent  his  whole  army  in  many  places  to  cover  the 
works  he  was  executing,  it  was  impoflible,  with- 
out rifking  a  general  action,  which  Pompey  avoid- 
ed, entirely  to  (lop  his  progrefs. 

In  the  courfe  of  theft  operations  it  appears,  from 
the  text  of  Cocfar's  Commentaries,  though  incom- 
plete, that  the  armjes  changed  the  ground  of  their 
principal  encampments  as  well  as  the  difpofition 
of  fome  fcparate  pofts,  and  mutually  harafled  each 
Other  with  frequent  furprifes  and  alarms.  And 
Ciefur  mentions  no  lefs  than  fix  capital  acflions 
which  happened  in  one  day  at  the  lines  of  cir- 
cumvallation,  or  tinder  the  walls  of  Dyrrachium  ; 
arid  in  mod  of  them  it  is  probable  that  Pompey 
had  the  advantage,  as  he  a(fled  on  the  firing,  or 
fmaller  crrcumference,  while  his  antagonifts  mo- 
ved on  the  bow,  or  the  wider  circle. 

Pompey  completed  his  own  line  of  circurhval- 
lation  to  a  circuit  of  fifteen  miles,  having  a  chain 
of  four-and -twenty  redoubts  on  the  different  hilk 
over  tyhich  it  was  carried.     By  this  work  he  obli- 
ged 
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ced  Ctefar  to  recede  half  a  mile  beyond  him,  and  chap. 
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to  extend  his  compufs  to  above  fevcnteen  miles  in  ■      ^     '■ 
circumference. 

The  extremities  of  both  their  works  terminated 
on  the  ihore  ;  and  Caefar  having  no  boats  or  fliips 
to  oppofe  to  the  numerous  craft  of  his  enemy, 
ought,  perhaps,  by  the  conlkieration  of  this  very 
circumftance,  to  have  been  diverted  at  firft  from 
his  projed.  But  as  he  fought  merely  for  occalions 
of  action,  he  was  contented  with  the  hopes  of  • 
finding  them  even  under  fuch  di  fad  vantages.  While 
he  was  obliged  to  remain  with  the  ftrength  of  his 
army  at  that  end  of  his  line  which  was  ncared  the 
town  of  Dyrrachiuni,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ac- 
cefs  of  Pompey  to  his  magazines,  he  propofed  to 
fortify  the  other  extremity  of  it  with  double  works, 
^nd  had  already  thrown  up,  at  the  diftance  of  two 
hundred  yards  from  each  other,  two  intrench- 
mtnts,  conlifting  of  a  parapet  ten  feet  high,  and  of 
a  ditch  fifteen  feet  wide  ;  one  facing  the  lines  of 
Pompey,  the  other  turned  to  the  field,  in  order  to 
guard  againft  any  furprife  from  parties  which,  co- 
ming by  water,  might  land  in  his  rear.  He  was 
likewile  about  to  join  thefe  intrench mems  by  a 
traverl'e  or  flank,  to  cover  him  from  tiie  feu. 

Before  this  tmverfe  was  liniihed,  Pompey  made 
a  difpofition  to  force  his  way  at  thr  opening  it  was 
intended  to  clofe,  and  of  confequence  to  take  his 
enemy  in  the  rear  over  the  whole  extent  of  his 
lines.  Yov  this  purpofe  he  brought  in  the  night  fix 
entire  legions,  or  .fixty  cohorts,  to  that  part  of  his 
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CHAP,  own  works  which  faced  this  place.     He  embarked 

\XVI! 

»'  a  numerous  body  of  archers,  Dingers,  and  other 

light  troops,  having  their  helmets  and  (hiclds  forti- 
fied, as  it  fccms  was  the  coftom,  with  ba(ket-work, 
to  break  the  force  of  the  rtones  which  were  likely 
to  (bower  from  the  cnemy*s  parapets,  and  furniflied 
.with  great  quantities  of  fafcines  and  other  mat< 
rials  proper  to  fill  up  the  ditch.  This  embarka- 
tion was  effcdcd  in  the  night  •,  and  the  officer  who 
commanded  it  had  orders  to  land  part  of  the  troops 
in  the  rear  of  both  Caefar's  intrenchments,  and 
another  part  in  the  fpace  betwixt  the  two  lines 
between  them  where  the  work  was  ftill  incom- 
plete. Thefe  feparate  divifions  were  to  be  fup- 
'ported  by  the  whole  force  of  the  legions  in  front, 
who  were  to  take  advantage  of  any  effedl  which 
the  miiiiles  from  their  boats  might  produce  on' th*e 
flank  or  the  rear  of  the  enemy. 

Thefe  attacks  were  accordingly  made  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  in  three  different  places  at  once,  and 
had  all  the  confequcnces  of  a  complete  furprife. 
They  fell  with  the  greateft  effedt  upon  the  fta- 
tion  of  the  ninth  legion,  of  which  the  piquets  and 
other  guards  being  inftantly  routed,  the  whole 
legion  was  put  under  arms  to  fupport  them  ;  but 
foon  infcdled  with  the  panic,  was  carried  off  in  the 
flight.  Antony,  who  occupied  the  neareft  ftation  on 
the  heights,  appearing  in  that  inftant  with  twelve 
cohorts,  and  a  better  countenance,  flopped  for  a 
while  the  purfuit  of  the  enemy,  and  furnilhed  a 
retreat  to  the  troops  who  were  routed. 

Th« 
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.'  The  alarm  was  conveyed  to  Csefar  himfelf,  by  chap. 
fires  -lighted  on  all  the  hills,  and  he  haftened  to 
the  ground  with  as  many  cohorts  as  could  be  fpa- 
red  from  the  polls  in  his  way ;  but  he  came  too 
late,  Pompey  had  already  forced  the  intrench- 
ments,  had  burft  from  his  confinement,  and  was 
beginning  to  encamp  in  a  new  pofition,  where, 
without  lofing  his  communication  with  the  fca,  he 
rendered  abortive  for  a  long  time  Ca^far's  purpofe 
of  excluding  him  from  the  fuppiies  of  neceflaries 
or  conveniencies  which  v;ere  to  be  derived  from 
the  land,  and  was  now  in  a  pofturc  to  command  a 
free  accefs  to  water  and  forage,  from  the  want  of 
which  he  had  been  chiefly  diftrefled  in  his  late  11- 
tuation. 

Thus  Caefar,  far  from  reaping  the  fruits  which 
he  expected  from  the  labour  of  fo  many  months, 
began  to  incur  the  cenfure  of  a  vifionary  projedor, 
who  prefumed  to  pradtife  on  the  ablell  captain  of 
the  age  the  arts  with  which  he  had  fucceeded  a- 
gainft  ignorant  Barbarians,  or,  at  moft,  agaiuft  ge- 
Jierab  of  mean  capacity. 

Thefe  circumftances,  however,  probably  made 
not  any  imprefllon  on  Ca;far  himfelf,  nor  greatly  al- 
tered the  confidence  of  his  army :  he  prefented  him- 
felf again  before  the  enemy  in  their  new  pofition, 
;ind  pitched  his  camp  in  their  prefence,  ft  ill  deter- 
mined to  a6l  on  the  oftenlive,  even  in  the  fequel 
of  attempts  in  which  he  had  failed.  An  adion 
accordingly  followed,  of  which  the  refult  is  evi- 
Jent,  altlioiigh  it  is  difficult,  from  the  imperfedl 

text 
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r.  H  A  P.  tckt  of  bis  Commentaries  to  tfccrtain  the  detail. 

^  ^^'^^^  It  appears  that  both  armies  bad  changed  the 
ground  which  tiiey  had  taken  immediately  after 
the  lall  action  ;  that  in  this  itmovc  Pompey  had 
taken  pofll-flion  of  the  camp  \vhich  C«far  had  left ; 
and  as  his  army,  being  mure  numerous,  occupied 
more  gronnd  than  tliat  of  Caei'ar  had  done,  he 
made  a  fccond  intrenchmcnt,  quite  round  that 
which  had  beeu  formerly  occupied  by  Ctefar.  Thifc 
camp  was  covered  by  a  wood  on  one  lidc,  and  by 
a  river,  at  the  diftance  of  four  hundred  paces,  on 
tlie  other. 

While  Pompcy  lay  in  this  pofition,  he  had 
thro\vn  up  a  line  of  communication  from  the  flank 
of  his  camp  to  the  river,  in  order  to  cover  his  ac- 
ccfs  to  water.  But  after  he  had  taken  this  precau- 
tion, he  thought  proper  to  change  his  ground,  and 
had  moved  about  the  dillance  of  half  a  mile  on  his 
tnarch  to  occupy  a  new  fituation,  when,  for  fomc 
purpofe  that  is  not  explained,  he  thought  proper 
to  feud  back  a  legion,  or  large  detachment  of  his 
army,  to  rcfumc  the  polTefiion  of  the  ground  he  had 
fb  recently  left. . 

Ccefar,  on  his  part,  being  occupied  in  fortifying 
a  camp  in  the  laft  fituation  he  had  taken,  and  ob- 
ferving  this  returning  detachment  from  Pompey, 
thought  it  gave  him  a  favourable  opportunity,  by 
cutting  it  off,  to  recover  part  of  the  credit  he  had 
loft  in  the  late  action.  While,  to  amufe  the  ene- 
my, he  ordered  his  men  to  continue  the  work  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  he  hirafelf  marched  with 

twenty 
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twenty-three  cohorts,  in  two  divifions,  under  cover  chap- 
of  the  wood,  came  to  the  ground  unobferved,  and -^    ^    '» 
with  the  divifion  which  was  led  by  himfelf,  mixed 
with  the  enemy,  who  had  aheady  taken  pofleffion 
of  the  exterior  lines,  and  drove  them  from  thence 
to  the  interior  intrenchment,  with  great  flaughter. 
The  other  divifion  being  in  the  mean  time  to  at- 
tack the  fame  works  at  a  different  place,  miftook 
the  line  of  communication  which  covered  the  accefs 
from  the  camp  to  the  river  for  the  main  intrench- 
ment of  the  camp  itfelf,  and  before  they  perceived 
their  miftake,  had  run  along  this  line  to  a  great 
diftance  in  fearch  of  an  entrance  ;  when  obferving, 
at  laft,  that  the  line  along  which  they  ran  was  not 
defended,  the  infantry  went  over  it  firll,  and  were 
followed  by  all  the  cavalry  :  but  the  time  which 
they  had  loll  by  their  former  miftake  gave  Pom- 
pey  an  opportunity  to  come  to  the  relief  of  his 
detachment.     As  ibon  as  he  appeared,  Caefar*s  ca- 
valry,  finding  themfelves  entangled  between  the 
line  of  communication,  the  intrenchment  of  the 
camp,  and  the  river,  began  to  retire  Avith  great 
precipitation,  and  were  followed  by  the  foot,  who 
fell  into  great  confufion.     That  part  of  Pompcy's 
detachment,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  action, 
had  been  defeated  by  Cicfar,  feeing  themfelves 
likely  to  be  fupported,  rallied  in  the  rear-gate  of 
the  camp  ;  and  the  party  which  Cacfar  himfelf 
commanded  againft  them,  obferving  the  precipi- 
tant retreat  of  the  other  divilion,  favv  dangers  and 
difficulties  accumulating  on  every  fide.     Imagin- 
ing 
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CHAP,  ing  that  they  were  about  to  be  furrounded.  or  Hmt 

XKVII 

«  \  ,..  up  within  the  enemy's  works,  they  betook  them 
to  flight,  crowded  back  to  the  ditch,  and,  in  at- 
tempting to  repafs  it,  were  killed  in  Tuch  hcapj,  or 
were  trodden-  under  foot  in  fuch  numbers,  that 
the  llain  filled  up  the  ditch,  and  made  a  paifage 
for  thofc  who  followed. 

In  this  ilate  of  general  confulion  and  terror,  the 
prefencc  and  authority  of  C;efar,  which, ^  on  other 
occafions,  ufed  to  be  of  fo  great  efle^l,  were  entire- 
ly difregarded.  The  bearer  of  a  ftandard,  upon 
Ca^far's  catching  it,  and  endeavouring  to  flop  him, 
quitted  his  hold,  and  continued  to  run  without  it  ^ 
a  rider,  wbofe  horfe  he  had  feized  by  the  bridle^ 
difmounted,  and  ran  off  on  foot.  The  rout  was 
complete  ;  but  the  ditches  and  works,  amongft 
which  the  action  began,  as  they  embarrafled  the 
flight  of  the  one  party,  fo  they  retarded  the  pur- 
fuit  of  the  other ;  and  Pompey,  who  did  not  ex- 
peel  fuch  a  viclory,  remained  in  fufpcnfe.  He  mif- 
took  the  flight  of  Caefar  for  a  feint,  to  draw  him 
into  fome  ambufcade.  In  this  he  was  governed, 
probably,  by  the  high  eftimatiou  for  difcipline 
and  valour  to  vyhich  C  at  far' s  army  >vas  {o  juftly 
entitled  :  but  which  no  troops  can  uniformly  fup- 
pcrt  at  all  times :  and  if  it  be  true,  as  is  probable, 
that  the  flight  of  an  army  in  adlual  rout  ma>  be 
always  diftinguifhed  from  a  concerted  retreat,  he 
on  this  day  committed  an  unpardonable  error  ; 
and  Caefar,  who  may  be  inclined  to  exaggerate  the 
overlights,  though  not  the  advantages,  of  his  ene- 
my. 
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my,  owns  that  he  himfelf  loft  about  a  thoufand  chap. 
men,  with  above  thirty  ftandards  or  colours,  and  .  "^^"^ 
owed  the  prefervation  of  his  army  to  the  exceflive 
caution  or  incapacity  of  his  enemy.  He  himfelf 
acted  indeed  like  aperfon  defeated,  inftantly  abun- 
doned  all  his  famous  lines  of  Dyrrachium,  and  all 
his  outpofts  ;  and  to  make  head  againft  the  vi<^or, 
brought  all  the  fcattered  parts  of  his  army  toge- 
ther. 

Pompcy,  in  the  mean  time,  loft  the  opportunity, 
or  wns  not  fenfible  of  his  good  fortune  till  after  the 
time  for  improving  it  was  paft.  But  this  vijflory, 
although  it  had  not  been  perceived  in  the  moment 
at  which  a  fignal  advantage  might  have  been  made 
of  it,  was  prefently  afterwards  greatly  exaggera- 
ted. Pompey  had  from  his  own  army  the  ufual 
falutations  of  triumph,  or  received  the  title  of  Im- 
perator,  which  he  continued  in  the  ufual  form  to 
aflume,  and  fent  his  accounts  of  the  a6lion,  by  cx- 
prelTes,  to  every  part  of  the  empire  ;  but  had  the 
moderation  however  to  abftain  from  the  practice 
which  was  common  in  the  cafe  of  vi^Hiories  obtain- 
ed over  foreign  enemies,  that  of  binding  his  fafces 
and  his  difpatches  with  laurel. 

Casfor,  by  carrying  the  war  into  Maceuuim;, 
had  put  himfelf  in  a  very  arduous  fttuation.  He 
had  pafled  over  a  fea  on  which  the  enemy  were 
mafters,  and  had  invaded  a  country  of  which  they 
were  in  poflellion,  with  forces  greatly  fuperior  to 
his  own  :  but  this  darin?^  adventure,  which,  even 
in  its  firft  fuccefle*;,  excited  aftoniJhment,  now  ex- 

pofed 
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c  T-(  A  P.  poled  him  to  ccnfurc,  and  his  attempt  to  inveft 

XXVII      ^  . 

\  Tn  grpstt  an  oflicer  as  Pompcy,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  I'upcrior  to  his  own,  appeared  altogethci 
wild  and  extravagant.  The  merit  of  all  his  for- 
incr  campaigns,  as  is  common  upon  reveries  ol 
fortune,  began  to  be  quellioned  by  thofe  who, 
after  the  event,  can  inflrudl  and  correct  every  ge- 
neral ;  and  the  glory  he  had  gained  in  the  former 
part  of  the  war  was  entirely  obfcurcd.  He  was 
even  faid  to  have  gained  the  Spanilh  army  by  cor- 
ruption, and  to  have  purchafcd  with  money  the 
furreiidcr  which  he  pretended  to  have  forced  by 
his  addrefs  and  his  fword.  People  returned  to 
their  firll  apprchenfions,  that  Pompey  was  the 
greatell  general  which  any  age  or  nation  had  ever 
produced  ;  that  he  had  effedually  put  an  end  to 
the  prefent  conteft,  and  had  left  nothing  for  his 
party  to  do  but  to  reap  the  advantage  of  a  vidory 
he  had  obtained  for  them. 

Some  time  before  this  event,  and  while  the 
minds  of  men  were  yet  in  fufpenfe,  Cato,  in  one  of 
the  councils  which  had  been  fummoned  by  Pom- 
pey, obferved  that  Caefar  had  acquired  much  po- 
pular favour  by  his  oftentation  of  mercy,  and  by 
the  hopes  of  proteclion  which  he  held  out  to  every 
man  who  did  not  adually  take  arms  againft  him  ; 
while  Pompey  and  his  followers,  by  publilhing 
threats  againit  all  who  did  not  adually  efpoufe 
their  caufe,  had  rendered  the  army  of  the  repu- 
blic an  objed  of  terror  ;  he  therefore  moved,  that 
a  proclamation  Ihould  be  ifTued,  containing  aflu- 

rances. 
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nances,  that  €very  town  not  acluaUy  in  arms  (liould  chap. 
be  proteded,  and  that  no  blood  Ihould  be  fhed  but  ^^^  f 
ipi  the  field  af  battle.  A  refolution  to  this  purpofe 
had  been  accordingly  publifned  at  that  time  *;  but 
in  tlie  prefent  exultation  of  vidory  was  forgotten. 
The  times  were  faid  to  require  exemplary  jullicc, 
and  to  juftify  executions  and  forfeitures,  not  only 
of  thofe  who  were  actually  in  arms  againll  their 
country,  but  of  thofe  likewife  who  had  betrayed 
its  caufe  by  a  mean  and  profligate  neutrality.  The 
favourites  of  Pompey  already,  in  imagination,  f^- 
tcd  their  revenge,  and  gratified  their  avarice,  at  the 
expence  of  the  oppofite  party  and  of  its  abettors  *. 
Every  one  confidercd  the  ufe  which  he  himfelf 
was  to  make  of  the  vidory,  not  how  it  might  be 
fecuied  or  rendered  complete. 

The  fliock  which  Cxfar  had  received  in  fo  cri- 
tical a  time  and  fituation,  was,  not  without  reafon, 
fuppofed  to  be  decifive ;  he  had  abandoned  his 
lines,  and  called  in  all  his  outpofts.  His  army  ap- 
peared to  fink  under  the  weight  of  their  misfor- 
tunes. Inferior  to  the  enemy  in  numbers,  greatly 
reduced  by  their  lofles,  and  fallen  in  their  own 
cftimation,  they  were  not  foon  likely  to  recover 
the  courage  required  to  contend  for  the  field  again 
with  fo  renowned  and  fo  fuperior  an  adverfary. 

Cacfar,  however,  was  not  overvvheimcd  by  thefe 
appearances ;  he  knew  what  was  the  force  of  an 
army  which  had  been  taught,  by  the  experience 

of 
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CHAP,  of  many  yeiirs,  to  repofe  the  utrtioft  confidence  in 
. ^^^  ^'  themfelves  and  in  their  general,  and  which  was 
not  likely  to  fink,  without  hopes  of  recovery,  un- 
der any  fingle  event.  He  confidered  their  appa- 
rent dejedion  as  a  fymptoin  of  indignation,  and  of 
rage,  more  than  of  fear  or  debafement ;  and,  in- 
Itead  of  blame  or  reproach,  foothcd  them  with 
confolation,  and  with  the  apologies  which  he  ih- 
duftrioufly  framed  for  their  late  mifcarrlage.  He 
bid  them  recoiled:  their  former  anions,  and  not  be 
difmayed  by  a  fingle  accident  which  befcl  them 
in  the  midft  of  a  career  fullained  with  a  fpirit  fo 
much  faperior  to  that  of  any  enemy  they  had  ever 
encountered  :  "  If  fortune  has  crofied  us  for  once,'* 
he  faid,  "  we  muft  retrieve  our  lofles  by  diligence 
"  and  refolution.  Difficulties  only  excite  the 
"  brave,  and  awaken  their  ardour  ;  you  have  for- 
"  merly  experienced  difficulties,  and  every  foldicr 
**  who  was  with  me  at  Gergovia  will  remember 
"  theeffedls  of  perfeverance  and  courage." 

He  was  fenfible,  however,  that  fome  particular 
officers  had  fet  a  fliameful  example ;  and  he  fup- 
pofed,  that  by  fingling  out  thefe  for  punifhment, 
he  might  feem  to  exculpate  the  foldiers,  and  re- 
inftate  them  in  their  own  elleem.  For  this  rea- 
fon  he  difmifled,  with  infamy,  fome  bearers  of 
ftandards,  who,  he  alleged,  had  mifled  the  troops, 
whofe  objecl  it  is  never  to  part  from  their  colours. 
By  thefe  means  the  fuUen  dejedtion  of  the  legions 
was  changed  into  rage,  and  an  ardent  impatience 

to 
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to  retrieve  their  honour  *.  They  did  not  prefume  c  n  a  p. 
to  importune  their  general  to  intruft  them  I'o  ibon  .  ^  '^  '. 
again  with  his  fortunes ;  but  they  impofed  volun- 
tary talks,  by  way  of  penance,  on  thcmfclvcs,  fay- 
ing, they  deferved  no  better.  Many  of  the  fuperior 
officers  gave  it  as  their  opinion  to  Cacfar,  that  what- 
ever refolution  he  might  have  taken  for  the  future 
plan  of  the  war,  fo  favourable  a  difpohtion  in  th^ 
arihy,  and  fo  fair  an  opportunity  of  yet  ending  the 
contcll  with  honour  on  the  very  ground  on  which 
they  had  incurred  their  difgrace,  Ihould  not  be  ne- 
gledled,  nor  fuffered  to  elcape.  Csefar,  however^  ■ 
could  not  be  perfuaded  to  (lake  his  fortunes  on  the 
cfTecl  of  a  feverilii  ardour,  which  ft  ill  had  fom^ 
mixture  of  conlternalion  or  difmay,  nor  to  rely  on 
a  fury  which-  had  more  of  dcfpair  than  of  rational 
confidence,  againft  the  impetuofity  of  a  fuperior 
enemy  recently  flulhed  with  vidlory.  Nor  was  4ie 
Jkfe  to  remain  in  his  prefent  fituation,  %vithout 
any  polls  in  his  rear  to  fccurc  liis  communica- 
tion with  the  country,  and  without  any  imme- 
diate profpc^t  of  fapply  for  the  fubfiftencc  of  his 
army.  ^'Forthefe  reafons,  he  determined,  without 
lofs  of  time,  to  decamp  and  to  remove  to  fomef 
diftance  from  the  enemy  \  In  the  lirfl  night  af- 
ter this  refolution  was  taken,  and  as  foon  as  it 
was  dark,  the  lick  and  woimded,  with  all  the 
baggage,  under  the  cfcort  of  a  legion,  were  fent 
off,  with  orders  that  they  Ihould  not  halt  till 
they  reached  ApoUonia,  being  a  march  of  about 
Vol.  III.  C  c  thirty 

X  Cxi"  rie  Eel.  Civ.  lib.  ill  i  Ibi€. 
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en  A  p.  thirty  miles.     At  three  id  the  morning,  the  muiii 

»— y 1,  body  of  the  army,  obfcrving  a  profound  lilence, 

turned  out  of  the  camp  by  difl'erent  gates,  and 
took  the  fame  route.  I'wo  legions  yet  remained 
for  the  rear-guard.  Thclc,  after  a  proper  intci- 
val,  being  ready  to  depart,  founded  the  ufi:  ' 
march  to  make  the  enemy  believe  the  van  of  t 
army  was  tlien  only  beginning  to  move,  and  the 
whole  being  thus  already  on  their  way,  and  with- 
out any  incumbrance,  they  loon  gained  a  confider- 
able  diftance  from  thofe  who  were  likely  to  pur- 
fue  them. 

Pompcy,  as  foon  as  he  .  was  apprifed  of  this  re- 
treat, drew  forth  his  array,  and  followed  with  great 
expedition.  After  marching  a  few  miles  he  over- 
took, with  his  cavalry,  the  rear  of  Cajfar's  army 
at  the  palTiige  of  the  river  Genufus ;  but  being  re- 
ceived by  the  horfe,  interlined  with  infantry,  made 
little  impreflion,  and  faw  them  effect  the  paifage 
of  the  river  without  any  conliderable  lofs. 

Caefar,  having  thus  completed  an  ordinary  march, 
took  pofleffion  of  the  lines  which  he  had  formerly 
occupied  at  Afparagium  ;  but  not  intending  to  re- 
toain  in  that  llation,  gave  orders  to  the  legions  on- 
ly to  reft  on  their  arms.  And,  in  order  to  deceive 
the  enemy,  fent  forth  his  cavalry  by  the  front  gate 
in  their  fight,  as  if  w^ith  intention  to  forage  j  but 
with  orders  to  wheel  under  cover  of  fome  riling 
ground,  and  to  re-enter  the  camp  again  on  a  dif- 
ferent fide,  and  to  take  poft  in  the  rear  of  the  in- 
fantry, then  about  to  refume  the  march.  Pom- 
pey,  fuppoling  that  the  enemy's  cavalry  were  ac- 
tually 
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tually  foraging,  or  f  ^  m   every  appearance   con-  c  n  -»,  p. 
vinced  that  Ca^far  had  determined  to  halt  for  the  J—^^^^J^ 
night,  and  that  the  bufinefs  of  the  da^i  was  over, 
followed  his  example,  pitched  in  the  fafne  lines, 
which  he  likewife  had  formerly  occupied'  at  this 
place,  and  fuffered  his  men  to  ftray  in  fearch  of 
forage  and  wood;  many  alfo  who,  in  the  hurry 
with  which  they  decamped  in  the  morning,  had 
not  time  to  make  up  their  package,  were  now  al- 
lowed to  lay  down  tlieir  arms,  and  rcturn'to  Dyr- 
rachiuni  in  fearch  of  the  etfecls  they  had  left. 

Cieiar,  who  waited  only  until  the  meufures  he 
had  taken  fliould  lb  far  miflcad  the  enemy,  again 
put  his  army  in  motion  about  noon,  and  without 
interruption,  on  the  fanbc  dar  Completed  a  feconil 
march  of  eight  miles  ;  while  Pompey's  army,  ha- 
ving already  laid  alide  their  arms  and  encamped; 
wtre'not  in  condition  to  follow.  Cac far  having 
gaiAcd^fo  much  ground  a-head  of  the  enemy,  con- 
titlued  his  retreat  during  fome  of  the  fubfequent 
days  in  thfe   fame  order,  having  his  '  'e  ad- 

vanced fome  hours  before  him:  and  ^  ....,^..y,  ha- 
ving fallen  fo  far  behind  by  the  delay  of  the  firft 
day,  and  having  haraffed  his  army  in  attempting 
to  regain  what  he  loft ;  ^ti  the  fourth  day,  entire- 
ly difcontinued  the  purfuit.  ■  .-     :i 

This  refpite  gave  to  both  parties  fome  leffore  to 
deliberate  on  the  plan  of  their  next  operations. 
Cccfar  continued  his 'nrarch  to  Apollonia,  that  he 
might  lodge  his  lick  and  wounded,  pay  off  the  ar- 
rears of  his  army,  and  make  a  proper  difpofition 
■    G  c  2  for 
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CHAP,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  places  he  held  on  the  coail* 
. .  ^  ■ '.  And  having  already  one  cohort  at  LilTus,  placing 
three  at  Oricum,  and  four  at  Apollonia,  be  pro- 
ceeded on  his  route  from  thence  to  the  fouthward. 
He  propofed,  without  delay,  to  penetrate  into 
Thefialy,  and  to  occupy,  for  the  fubfiilcncc  of  his 
army,  as  much  as  he  could  of  that  fertile  country. 
He  llattered  himfelf,  that  it  Pompcy  fhould  fol- 
•  low  him  thither,  or  remove  to  a  diftancc  from  his 
owiumagazines  and  his  fupplies  by  fea,  the  war 
might  lie.  continued  between  them  upon  equal 
terms.  Tf  he  attempted  to  retake  Oricum  and  the 
towns  on  the  coalt,  he  mufl  expofe  Scipio  and  the 
body  under  his  command,  in  the  eaftern  parts  of 
Macedonia,  to  be  Ijpparatcly  attacked  ;  or,  if  he 
-tyiihcd  to  preferve  Scipio  and  his  army,  he  would 
be  obliged  to  quit  his  defign  upon  Oricum  in  or- 
d^r  to  Aipport  them.  If  he  Ihould  pals  .into  Italy, 
it  was  propofed  to  follow  him  by  the  coafts  of  Dal- 
matia.  And  thi>s  l^il  alternative  of  carrying  the 
^ar  into  Italy,  from  the  difficulties^  the  delays, 
and  the  difcredit  to  which  it  might  have  expofed 
Caefau's  caufe,  appears  to  have  been  the  preferable 
choice  for  Pompey.  It  was  accordingly  debated 
in  council.  Whether,  being  mafter  of  the  fea,  and 
having  abundance  of  fhipping,  he  fliould  not  tranf- 
port  his  army,  regain  the  feats  of  government,  and 
ftrip  his  antagonift  of  that  authority  which  he  de- 
rived from  thence?,  or,  whether  he  Ihould  not 
Hay  to  finilh  the  remains  of  the  war  in  Macedo- 
nia ?   The   advantages   likely  to   refult  from   his 

return 
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rcturn  to  Rome  with  the  enfigns  of  triumph,  after  chap, 
he  had  left  it  with  fome  degree  of  difgrace,  we.rc.f^^  '^ 
obvious.  But  the  war  appeared  fo  near  to  its  end, 
that  it  was  reckoned  improper  to  leave  any  part  of 
it  unfiuifhed.  It  was  argued,  thut,  by  quitting  the' 
prefent  feat  of  the  war,  Csefar  would  be  left  to 
recover  his  forces  in  a  country  yet  full  of  re- 
fources,  and  would,  only  exchange  the  weftern 
part  of  the  empire  for  the  eaft,  from  whence  Sylla 
had  been  able,  and  from  whence  Pompey  himfelf 
was  now  about  to  recover  the  city  and  the  pof- 
feffion  of  Italy. 

But,  what  weighed  moft  of  all  in  thefe  deliber- 
ations, was  the  fafety  of  Scipio  which  required  the 
prefence  of  Pompey  in  Macedonia.  If  the  lait 
lliould  remove  his  army  from  ihence,  the  for- 
mer, with  the  forces  recently  arrived  from  Afia, 
would  fall  a  facrifice  to  the  enemy. 

Upon  thefe  motives  Pompey,  as  well  as  Caefar, 
having  their  feveral  detachments,  or  feparate  bo- 
dies, to  be  fuftained  or  refcued  from  the  dangers 
.  with  which  they  were  threatened,  determined  to 
march  into  Theflaly,  concerting  their  refpe6^ive 
movements,  fo  as  to  protect  their  own  parties,  or 
to  cut  off  thofe  of  the  enemy.  Caefar,  by  his  march 
to  ApoUonia,  had  been  turned  from  his  uay  ;  and 
Jiaving  the  difcrcdit  of  a  defeat,  or  being  fuppofed 
on  his  flight,  was  harafled  or  ill  received  by  the 
country  as  he  pafled.  The  meflengers,  whom  he 
had  difpatched  to  Domitius,  were  intercepted  ;  and 

C  c  3  this 
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rH,vp.  this  officer,  while  both  ermics  were  advancing, 
.•^  •  h^vmg  m»<lc  iome  movement*  in  Macedonia  in 
quell  of  provifions,  and  having,  with  the  two  le- 
gioiKj  he  commanded,  fallen  into  Pompcy's  roitc, 
narrowly  efcapcd,  and  only  by  a  few  hours,  being 
furprifcd  and  t^ken. 

Qxi'iir,  having  arrived  in  time  to  refcue  Domi. 
tius,  and  being  joined  by  him  as  he  pafTed  the 
mountains  into  Thcflaly,  continued  his  march  tc 
Gomphi.  The  people  of  this  place  having  rcfufeC 
to  open  their  gates,  he  fcaled  the  walls,  gave  the 
town  to  be  pillaged ;  and  intending,  by  this  ex- 
ample, to  deter  others  from  retarding  his  march  bj 
fruitlefs  refiftance,  he  put  all  the  inhabitants  tc 
the  fword.  When  he  arrived  at  Metropolis,  th( 
people,  terrified  by  the  fate  of  Gomphi,  receivec 
him  as  a  friend;  and  Caefar,  to  contrail  this  witl 
the  former  ejLample,  gave  them  his  protedion 
From  hence  to  Larifla,  where  Scipio,  having  fallei 
back  from  the  Haliacmon,  then  lay  with  a  confi 
derable  army,  the  country  was  open,  and  Caifar 
or  his  parties,  were  every  where  permitted  to  ad 
yance. without  opppfition.  Having  paiTed  all  th( 
lefler  rivers  wjiich  fall  into  the  Penius,  he  tool 
poll  on  the  Enipeus,  which  runs  through  the  di 
Itrid  of  Pharfalia.  Here  he  commanded  exten 
five  plains,  covered  with  forage  and  with  ripening 
corn ;  had  a  yery  fertile  country  to  a  great  di 
itance  in  his  rear ;  and  being  joined  not  only  b_j 
Pomitius,  but  probdbly  likevvife  by  the  icgior 
l^yhich  Longinus  commanded  in  iEtoIia,  in  all  a- 

mountinc 
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mountino;  to  ten  leerions,  he  was  in  condition  to  chap. 

XXVII. 

renew  his  ofFenfive  operations.  ' — ^^— 1* 

Pompey,  at  the  fame  tinie,  direfted  his  motions 
likewife  towards  the  fame  quarter ;  but  although 
he  had  the  more  direct  route,  and  was  every  where 
received  as  vi6lor  in  the  late  adtion,  was  ftill  on 
his  march.  Scipio  had  advanced  from  LarifTa  to 
receive  him  ;  and  being  joined,  they  took  poft  toge- 
ther on  a  height  near  the  village  of  Pharfahis,  and 
in  fight  of  Caefar's  ftation,  at  the  diftance  of  no  more 
than  thirty  ftadia,  or  about  three  miles  ' .  The  ar- 
mies being  fome  time  fixed  in  this  pofition,  Ccefar 
drew  forth,  in  the  front  of  his  intrenchment,  to  pro- 
voke his  antagonift.  It  was  evidently  not  the  intereft 
of  Pompey  to  give  an  enemy,  whom  he  had  brought 
into  confiderable  ftraits,  an  opportunity  of  relief  by 
the  chance  of  a  battle.  But  as  this  was  a  defiance, 
and  had  fome  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  foldiers, 
it  was  proper  to  return  it ;  and  both  fides,  during 
many  days,  continued  to  turn  out  in  the  front  of 
their  refpec'live  lines,  defar  advanced,  on  each 
fuccelfive  day,  Hill  nearer  to  Pompey*s  ground  ; 
but  there  were  fome  diillculties  in  the  way  of  his 
farther  approach,  in  which  he  was  nnwilling  to  en- 
gage himfelf  in  the  prefence  of  an  enemy,  nor  was 
Pompey  inclined  to  quit"  the  eminence  on  which 
he  had  hitherto  formed  his  line  of  battle. 

The  fummer  being  far  fpent,  and  much  of  the  fo- 
rage and  corn  of  the  neighbouring  plains  being  con- 
fumed,  Caefar  began  again  to  fuffer  for  want  of  pro- 

C  c  4  vifionSj 
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CRAP,  vifions,  and  having  no  hopes  of  bringing  theenc- 
^^  ^  ^  ray  to  a  battle'  on  this  ground,  he  determined  to 
change  it,  for  (bine  lituation  in  which  he  could 
more  ealily  fnbfill  hi^  own  army,  or  by  moving  a- 
bout,  harafs  the  enemy  with  continual  marches,  and 
oblige  them  perhaps  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
tp  fight  them  on  equal  terms.  Having  refolved  on 
this  plan,  and  having  appointed  a  day  on  which 
t^e  army  Hiouid  move,  the  tents  being  already 
ftruck,  and  the  fignal  to  march  given,  while  the 
van  was  paffing  through  the  rear- gate  of  the  camp, 
it  was  obferved,  that  Pompey's  army,  being  form- 
ed according  to  their  daily  pradice,  bad  advanced 
farther  than  ufual  in  the  front  of  their  lines.  Ck- 
far  immediately  gave  orders  to  halt,  faying  to  thofe 
who  were  near  him,  "  The  time  we  have  fo  ear- 
**  neftly  willied  for  is  come  *,  now  let  it  be  feen 
*•  how  we  are  to  acquit  ourfelves."  He  immedi- 
ately ordered,  as  a  fignal  of  battle,  a  purple  enfign 
to  be  hoifted  on  a  lance,  at  the  place  where  his  own 
tent  had  been  recently  llruck ' .  Appian  fays,  That 
he  likewile  ordered  the  pales  to  be  drawn,  and  the 
breaft-work  to  be  levelled  in  the  front  of  his  camp, 
or  towards  the  enemy,  that  his  army  might  not 
hope  for  a  retreat,  nor  have  any  intrenchments 
within  which  to  retire  ^. 

It  wa§  evidently  Pompey's  intereft  to  avoid  a 
battle,  and  to  wait  for  the  effed  of  the  diftrefles 
to  which  Caefar*s  arrqy  mull  have  been  expofed  on 
the  approach  of  winter.     But  this  is  the  mod  dif- 
ficult 

I  Plutarch,  in  Vita  Pompei. 
%  Appian.  de  Bello  Civ.  lib.  ii. 
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ficult  part  in  war,  requiring  great  ability  in  the  chap. 
genera],  together  with  unalterable  courage  and , 
difciplinc  in  the  troops.  A  commander  may  be 
qualified  to  fight  a  battle,  but  not  dextroufly  to  a- 
void  an  antagonifl  who  prefles  upon  him ;  an  army 
may  have  that  fpecies  of  courage  which  impels 
them  in  action,  but  not  that  degree  of  lleadinefe 
or  conflancy  which  is  required  to  fupport  the;n 
long  unemployed  in  the  preience  of  an  enemy. 
In  whatever  degree  Porapey  himfclf  was  qualified 
for  the  part  which  the  fervice  required  of  hira,  he 
was  attended  by  numbers  of  Senators  and  pcrlbns 
of  high  rank,  who,  thinking  themfelves  in  a  civil 
or  political  capacity,  equal  with  their  general,  bore 
the  continuance  of  their  military  fubordination 
with  pain.  They  faid,  he  was  like  Agamemnon 
among  the  kings,  and  protradled  a  war  that  might 
have"  been  ended  in  a  day,  merely  to  enjoy  his 
command.  Nurfed  in  luxury,  and  averfe  to  buii- 
nefs,  petulant  in  fafety,  ufelefs  in  danger,  impa^ 
tient  to  be  at  their  villas  in  the  country,  and  their 
amufements  in  the  town  ;  and  anticipating  the  ho- 
nours and  fucceflion  to  ollice  which  they  imagined 
due  to  their  rank  and  their  merits  in  the  prefent  fer- 
vice, they  railed  at  the  condud  of  their  leader,  af- 
fected courage  by  urging  him  to  fight,  whilft  in 
reality  they  only  wiftied  to  terminate  the  fufpenfe 
and  anxiety  of  a  campaign,  which  they  had  not 
the  reiblution  to  endure.  Many  of  the  allies,  then 
alfo  prefent  in  the  army,  who  were  princes  of  high 
ftatein  tlieir  own  dominions,  were  impatient  of  fo 

much 
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c.  HA  P.  nuich  delay  ;  and  the  troops  of  every  dcnomina- 
^^^*^    tion,  led  by  the  example  of  their  fuperiors,  were 
loud  in  their  cenfures  of  a  caution   which  they 
thought  themfelvcs  in  condition  to  difpenfe  with. 

Foinpey,  thus  urged  by  the  clamours  of  hii 
iirmy,  felt  himfclf  under  a  neceflity  of  coming 
t6  a  fpccdy  decifion,  and  had  prepared  for  action 
OQ  the  morning  of  that  very  day  on  which  Cacfar 
was  abDUt  to  decamp.  Although  he  was  fcnfiblc, 
that,  in  this  conjundure,  it  was  not  his  intereft  to 
hazard  a  battle,  it  is  probable,  that  he  did  not 
think,  the  rifle  was  great.  He  too,  as  well  as  others 
ef  his  party,  had  become  elated  and  confident  up- 
on his  late  fuccefs  ' .  His  numbers  greatly  furpaf- 
fcd  thofe  of  Ccefar,  efpecially  in  hf^rfe,  archers,- 
and  (lingers;  and  he  trufted,  that,  by  this  part  of 
his  army,  he  (hould  prevail  on  the  wings,  and  car- 
ry his  attack  to  the  i^ank,  and  even  to  the  rear  of 
the  enenly.  Having  the  Enipeus^,  a  fmall  river 
with  fieep  banks,  on  his  right,  which  fufficiently 
covered  one  of  his  flanks  %  he  drew  all  the  caval- 
ryv  amounting  to  feven  thoufand,  with  the  archers 
nnd  ilifigers  to  his  left,  expedling  that  the  event  of 
tl>e  battle  would  be  determined  on  this  wing.  He 
himfelf,  therefore,  took  poll  to  fecond  the  opera- 
tions of  the  cavalry,  ftill  keeping  u  .der  his  im- 
mediate view  the  two  famous  legions  which  he 
had  called  off  from  Caefar  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  Scipio  was  polled  in  the  centre,  with  the 
legions  from  Syria,  having  the  great  body  of  the 

infantry 

i  Cicfir.  ad  Familiar,  lib.  vii.  er.  iii. 
^  Appiarl  de  Bello.  Civ.  lib.  iii. 
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infantry  divided  on  his  right  and  his  left.     The  chap. 
right  of  the  whole  was  covered  by  a  Cilician  le-  . 

gion,  ai  d  the  remains  of  the  Spanifh  army  which 
had  joined  Pompey  under  Afranius.  Ttic  whole 
amounted  to  one  hundred  cohorts,  or  about  forty- 
five  thoufand  foot,  drawn  up  in  a  line  of  ten  men 
defcp  • . 

Caefar,  obferving  this  difpofition,  formed  his  ar- 
my in  three  divilions  ■,  the  left  was  commanded 
by  Antony,  the  right  by  Sylla,  and  the  centre  by 
Cn.  Domitius.  The  tenth  legion  was  pofted  on 
the  right,  and  the  ninth  on  the  left  of  the  whole. 
He  had  eighty  cohorts  in  the  field  ;  but  thefe  fo 
incomplete,  as  not  to  exceed  above  twenty-two 
thoufand  men.  He  faw  the  difparity  of  his  ca- 
valry and  iiregulars  on  the  right,  having  no  more 
than  a  thoufand  horfe  to  oppofe  to  feven  thoufand 
of  the  enemy.  But  in  order  to  reinforce  and  fup- 
port  them,  he  draughted  a  cohort  from  each  of  the 
legions  on  the  right  to  form  a  referve,  which  he 
placed  in  tlie  rear  of  his  cavalry,  with  orders  to  fuf- 
tain  them,  or  to  repel  the  enemy's  horfe,  when 
they  ihould  attempt,  as  he  expected,  to  turn  his 
Hunk.  This  body  formed  a  fourth  divilion  of  his 
arm,,  not  placed  in  the  fame  line  with  the  other 
divilions  ;  but  filing  obliquely  to  the  right,  in  or- 
der to  receive*  the  cavalry  that  was  deftincd  to  turn 
upon  that  lide,  and  inftcad  ofa  flank  to  prefent  them 
with  a  front  which  they  did  not  exped.  Pie  pafTed 
along  the  lines  of  his  right,  and  earneilly  entreated 

them 
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CHAP,  them  not  to  engage  till  they  got  the  fignal  from  him- 
■_  ^  '  ^c\f»  He  reminded  them  of  his  continual  attention 
to  the  welfare  of  his  men,  dcfiring  them  to  recoiled 
with  what  folicitudc  he  had  endeavoured  to  hring 
on  a  treaty,  in  order  to  fave  both  armies  to  the  re- 
public ;  and  hoxr  far  he  had  always  been  from  any 
difpofition  wantonly  to  flied  the  foldiers  blood.  He 
was  anfwcrcd  with  fhouts  that  cxprcfTed  an  impa- 
tience to  begin  the  adion*  Pompcy  had  direded 
the  cavalry  and  archers  aflemblcd  on  his  left  to  l>e- 
gm  the  attack  ;  and  inftrudled  them,  as  foon  as 
they  had  driven  Caefar's  horfc  from  the  plain,  to 
fall  upon  the  (lank  and  the  rear  of  his  infantry. 

Thefe  difpofitions  being  completed,  a  folemn 
paufe  and  an  interval  of  filence  enfued.  The  fame 
arms,  and  the  fame  appearances  prefented  them- 
felves  on  the  oppofite  fides.  When  the  trumpets 
gave  the  fignal  to  advance,  the  founds  were  the 
fame  ;  many  are  faid  to  have  Ihcd  tears  ' .  Being 
fo  near,  that  they  had  only  fpace  enough  in  which 
to  acquire  that  rapid  motion  with  which  they  com- 
monly fhocked,  Caefar's  army  began  to  rufh  for- 
ward, while  Pompcy's,  agreeably  to  orders  he  had 
given  them,  remained  in  their  places,  expe^ing 
that  the  enemy,  if  they  were  made  to  run  a  dou- 
ble fpace  in  coming  to  the  ftiock,  would  be  difor- 
dered,  or  out  of  breath.  But  the  veterans,  in  Cae- 
far's  line,  fufpecling  the  intention  of  this  unufual 
method  of  receiving  an  enemy,  made  a  full  flop  ; 
iuid,  having  drawn  breath,  came  forward  again 

ij'ith 
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with  the  ufual  rapidity.   They  were  received  with  chap. 
perfed  order,  but  not  with  that  refiftancc  and  e-  '■ 

qual  force  which  motion  alone  could  give.  The 
adtion  became  general  near  about  the  fame  time 
over  the  whole  front.  Pompey's  horfe,  as  was  ex- 
peded,  in  the  firll  charge,  put  Caefar's  cavalry  to 
rout,  and,  together  with  the  archers  and  (lingers, 
were  haftening  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  enemy. 
But  as  foon  as  they  opened  their  view  to  the  rear, 
being  furprifed  at  the  fight  of  a  regular  body  of 
infantry  which  was  drawn  up  in  firm  order  to  op- 
pofe  them,  and  tlie  confulion  into  which  they  were 
thrown  by  the  pufti  and  wheel  they  had  made, 
difqualifying  them  to  meet  fuch  an  enemy,  they 
inftantly  gave  way  ;  and  although  no  one  was  in 
condition  to  purfue,  fled  to  the  heights.  The  arch- 
ers and  (lingers,  being  thus  deferted  by -the  horfe, 
were  put  to  the  fword.'  And  Pompey's  Icf^,  on 
which  he  expeded  the  (Aiemy  could  not  refill  him, 
being  flanked  by  the  cohorts  who  had  defeated  his 
cavalry,  began  to  give  way.  Csefar,  in  order  to 
increafe  the  impreihon  he  had  made,  brought  for- 
ward frefti  troops  to  the  front  of  his  own  line  ;  and 
while  his  referve  turned  upon  the  flank,  made  a 
general  charge,  which  the  enemy  no  longer  endea- 
voured to  withftand. 

Pompey,  on  feeing  the  flight  of  his  cavalry,  an 
event  he  fo  little  expeifled,  either  thought  himfelf 
betrayed,  or  defpairing  of  the  day,  put  fpurs  to 
his  horfc,  and  returned  into  camp.  As  he  entered 
the  Praetorian  gate,  he  called  to  the  guards  to  ftand 
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cHAi'  to  their  arms,  and  to  provide  for  the  worft.  "  1 
^^^^ .  "  go  the  rounds,"  he  faid,  "  and  vifit  the  potts." 
It  is  likely  that  furprifc  and  mortification  had  un- 
fettled  his  m  nd.  He  retired  to  his  tetit  in  the 
greatefl  de  .d  ..,  and  yet  he  awaited  the  iflue  ' . 
His  army,  in  the  mean  time,  beinp  routed,  tied  in 
confulion  through  the  lanes  of  their  own  encamp- 
ment. Jt  was  noon,  and  the  vhflors,  as  well  as  the 
vanqui(hed,  were  gteatly  tVtigued  j  but  Caefar  felrl 
dom  left  arty  refuge  to  a  flying  enemy,  nut  even' 
behind  tiieir  intrenchments.  He  ordered  P<jmpey's 
lines  to  be  ttormed,  met  with  fpnit-:  httle  rplillance 
from  the  guards  that  were  placed  od^  the  parapet, 
but  foon  prevailed,  Th©  rout  and  the  carnage 
continued  through  the  flrects  ajid  the  alleys  of  the 
camp,  to  the  rear- gate  and  pafl'ages. through  which 
the  vanquifhed  were  crowding  to  recover  the  fields* 
and  from  which,  without  any  attempt  to  raUy^ 
they  continued  their  flight  to  the  neighbourirtg 
hills. 

When  Pompey's  army  drew  forth  to  battle,  their 
tents  were  left  ftanding,  as  in  full  coniidence  of 
vidory ;  and  the  plate,  furniturp,  and  equipage  of 
the  officers  were  ftill  difplayed,  as  if  intended  for 
{how.  Notwithftanding  this  circumftance,  C*faf 
had  authority  enough  to  reilrain  his  troops  -  from 
plunder,  and  continued  the  purfuit.  Seeing  crowds 
of  the  vanquifhed  had  occupied  a  hill  in  the  rear 

of 

I  Cair.  de  Bella  Civile,  lib.  iii.  c.  94. 

2  The  fpoils  of  an  enemy  were  commonly  fecured  by  the  Romans  in  z 
regular  manner,  to  be  equally  divided. 
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oftheirlateftation,he  made  haftc  to  furround  them,  chap. 
and  to  cut  off  their  farther  retreat.  But  they  them- 
selves, having  obferved  that  the  place  was  dellitute 
of  water,  abandoned  it  before  they  could  be*prc- 
vented,  and  continued  their  flight  Ccefar  having 
ordered  part  of  the  army  to  keep  poffeliion  of 
the  enemy's  camp,  another  part  to  return  to  their 
own,  he  himfelf,  with  four  legions,  cndeavocrrcd 
to  intercept  thofe  who  continued  to  flee  in  their 
way  to  Lariffa.  He  had  the  advantage  of  the  ground  j 
fo  that  after  a  hafty  march  of  fix  miles,  he  got  be- 
fore them ;  and,  having  thrown  himfelf  in  their 
way,  obliged  them  to  halt.  They  took  poffcffion 
of  a  height  over  a  llreani  of  water,  from  which 
they  hoped  to  be  fupplied.  Night  was  fail  ap- 
proaching, and  the  purfuers  were  fpent  with  fa- 
tigue; but  Caefar  yet  prevailed  on  his  men  to  throw 
u})  fome  works  to  prevent  the  accefs  of  the  enemy 
to  the  brooks ;  when  overwhelmed  with  toil  and 
diftrefs,  thefe  remains  of  the  vanquiflied  army  of- 
fered to  capitulate  ;  and  while  the  treaty  was  un- 
der deliberation,  many  among  them,  who  were  Se- 
nators and  perfons  of  rank,  withdrew  in  the  night, 
or  made  their  efcape ;  the  reft  furrendered  at  dif- 
cretion.  Perfons  of  diftindion,  who  had  been  for- 
merly prifoners,  and  experienced  a  clemency  which 
was  no  longer  neceffary,  were  now  put  to  death. 
Some,  in  a  manner  to  be  afterwards  quoted,  were 
fpared  at  the  interceffion  of  their  friends,  to  whom 
Ca:far  permitted  that  each  fliould  fave  one  of  the 
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c  H  \  P.  pri  Toners  \  The  private  men  took  oaths  of  fidelity 
to  the  vidor,  and  were  cnlilled  in  his  army.  Cae- 
I'nr,  having  ordered  fuch  of  his  men,  as  had  been 
on  fervioe  all  the  night,  to  be  relieved  from  hit 
camp,  he  himl'clf  continued  his  march  with  a  frelH 
body  the  fame  day  to  Lnriif;:. 

.  i.Dio.  Ca£  lib.  xU.  c.  r>i. 
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